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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  coUection  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  here  offered  to  the 
public,  includes,  it  is  believed,  all  delivered  by  him  in  Congress  of  any 
general  interest — or  rather,  all,  of  which  any  reliable  reports  have  been 
preserved.  Many,  no  doubt,  especially  during  the  war  of  1812, 
through  carelessness  and  the  want  of  competent  reporters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  been  lost — a  fact  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  period  was  marked  by  events  of  much  moment  to  the 
country.  For  the  comparatively  few  which  have  been  preserved,  the 
public  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Simkins,  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  House  from  South  Carolina,  who,  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, took  notes  and  drew  out  the  sketches  (for  they  are  by  no 
means  full  reports)  which  appear  in  this  collection.  For  the  use  of 
these,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Francis  W. 
I^ckens — to  whom  he  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  acknowledg- 
ments. Others,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  have  been  copied  from 
manuscripts  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  not  in 
his  handwriting. 

Of  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate,  between  the  years  1833 
and  1860,  a  much  larger  number  has  been  preserved.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  better  reported ;  and  not  a  few  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  at  the  time,  under  his  own  inspection.  Still,  so  constant 
and  pressing  were  his  engagements — so  incessant  the  demands  on  his 
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time,  that  it  is  impossible  ha  could  hare  bestowed  much  atlcntion, 
eicept  on  those  connected  with  the  more  importAct  subjects  of  dibcus- 
aion.  Many  were  left  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  reporters;  and  his  pe- 
culiar position,  in  regard  to  the  two  great  contending  parties  of  tbc 
country,  was  any  lliing  but  favorable  to  fulness  and  fidelity.  Not  a 
few  (and  amoriyllifm  some  on  questions  of  much  interest)  were  never 
reported  at  all,  or  otherwise  ao  mangled  and  garbled, — to  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose, — as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  this  collection.  A  suffi- 
cient number,  however,  it  ia  hoped,  has  been  preserved  from  liie  ravages 
of  time,  and  llie  still  more  ruthless  spirit  of  party,  to  insure,  as  a  tribute 
to  Lis  virtues,  tbo  love  of  the  Patriot,  the  admiration  of  tlie  Statesman, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Historian  and  the  Philosopher. 

As  many  of  flio  questions  discussed  during  tie  war  of  1812,  bolh 
of  a  foreign  and  domestic  character,  have  probably,  to  some  extent, 
faded  from  the  public  memory,  the  Editor  has  prepared  a  brief  intro- 
ductory note  to  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  he  hopes  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  It 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  adopt  tlie  same  course  in  regard  to 
Speeches  of  a  more  recent  dale. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  second  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dec.  12,  1811. 

[Note. — The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1811,  submitted  a  report,  which,  after  an  able  examination 
of  the  causes  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  by  recommending 
to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  was 
the  following : 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  regulai 
troops  ought  to  be  immediately  raised  to  servo  for  three  years ; "  and 
that  a  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given  to  encourage  enlistments." 

This  resolution  having  been  amended  in  committee  of  the  Whole, 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  ten,^  was  reported  to  the  Ilouse,  where  an 
animated  debate  ensued.  A  majority  of  the  committee  avowed  their 
object  to  be  a  preparation  for  war ;  and  the  discussion  took  the  widest 
range,  embracing  almost  every  topic  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
The  principal  speaker,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  Mr.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  to  whose  remarks  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  confined 
his  reply.   The  resolution  was  finally  adopted — Yeas,  109 ;  Nays,  22.] 

Mb.  Speaker  : — I  understood  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Kelations,  differently  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  stated  to  he  his 
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impression.  I  certainly  understood  that  the  committee  re- 
commended the  measures  now  before  the  House,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  its  express  resolve, 
agreed  to,  I  believe,  by  every  member,  except  that  gentleman. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  wilful  misstatement  to  him,  but 
consider  it  the  effect  of  inadvertency  or  mistake.  Indeed, 
the  Eeport  could  mean  nothing  but  war  or  empty  menace. 
I  hope  no  member  of  this  House  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A 
bullying,  menacing  system,  has  every  thing  to  condemn  and 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  expense,  it  almost  rivals  war. 
It  excites  contempt  abroad,  and  destroys  confidence  at  home. 
Menaces  are  serious  things  ;  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with 
as  much  caution  and  seriousness,  as  war  itself ;  and  should, 
if  not  successful,  be  invariably  followed  by  it.  It  was  not 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  who  made  this 
a  war  question.  The  resolve  contemplates  an  additional 
regular  force  ;  a  measure  confessedly  improper  but  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war,  but  undoubtedly  necessary  in  that  event. 

Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  weighty  importance  of 
the  proposition,  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  this  House, 
to  compel  a  redress  of  our  long  list  of  complaints  against  one 
of  the  belligerents.  According  to  my  mode  of  thinking, 
the  more  serious  the  question,  the  stronger  and  more  unalter- 
able ought  to  be  our  convictions  before  we  give  it  our  support. 
War,  in  our  country,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  but 
when  it  is  clearly  justifiable  and  necessary ;  so  much  so, 
as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  logic  to  convince  our  understand- 
ings, nor  the  ardor  of  eloquence  to  inflame  our  passions. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  country  should  never  resort 
to  war  but  for  causes  the  most  urgent  and  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  that,  under  a  government  like  ours,  none  but  such 
will  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  were  I  not  satis- 
fied that  such  is  the  present  case,  I  certainly  would  be  no 
advocate  of  the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 

Sir,  I  might  prove  the  war,  should  it  ensue,  justifiable. 
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by  the  express  admission  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  Virginia  ;— 
and  necessary,  by  fiwts  undoubted,  and  universally  admitted  ; 
such  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  controvert.  The  extent, 
duration,  and  character  of  the  injuries  received  ;  the  failure 
of  those  peaceful  means  heretofore  resorted  to  for  the  redress 
of  our  wrongs,  are  my  proofs  that  it  is  necessary.  Why  should 
I  mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  depredations  on 
every  branch  of  our  commerce,  including  the  direct  export 
trade,  continued  for  years,  and  made  under  laws  which  pro- 
fessedly undertake  to  regulate  our  trade  with  other  nations  ; 
negotiation  resorted  to,  again  and  again,  till  it  is  become  hope- 
less ;  the  restrictive  system  persisted  in  to  avoid  war,  and  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  returning  justice  ?  The  evil  still  grows, 
and,  in  each  succeeding  year,  swells  in  extent  and  pretension 
beyond  the  preceding.  The  question,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
by  the  admission  of  our  opponents  is  reduced  to  this  single 
point — Which  shall  we  do,  abandon  or  defend  our  own  com- 
mercial and  maritime  rights,  and  the  personal  liberties  of  our 
citizens  employed  in  exercising  them  ?  These  rights  are 
vitally  attacked,  and  war  is  the  only  means  of  redress. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  suggested  none,  unless  we 
consider  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  recommending  patient 
and  resigned  submission  as  the  best  remedy.  Sir,  which  al- 
ternative this  House  will  embrace,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  hope  the  decision  is  made  already,  by  a  higher  authority 
than  the  voice  of  any  man.  It  is  not  for  the  human  tongue 
to  instil  the  sense  of  independence  and  honor.  This  is  the 
work  of  nature ;  a  generous  nature  that  disdains  tame  sub- 
mission to  wrongs. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  so  imposing  as  to  enforce 
silence  even  on  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  He  dared 
not  deny  his  country's  wrongs,  or  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
her  enemy.  Only  one  part  of  his  argument  had  any,  the 
most  remote  relation  to  this  point.  He  would  not  say, 
we  had  not  a  good  cause  for  war  ;  but  insisted,  that  it  was 


our  duty  to  define  that  cause.  If  he  means  tliat  this  House 
ought,  at  this  stage  of  its  pi-oceedingfl,  or  any  other,  to  specify 
any  particular  violation  of  our  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  he  prcBcribes  a  course,  which  neither  good  sense  nor 
the  usage  of  nations  warrants.  When  we  contend,  let  ua 
contend  for  itll  our  rights ;  the  doubtful  and  the  certain  ;  the 
unimportant  and  essential.  It  is  as  easy  to  struggle,  or  even 
more  so,  for  tlie  whole  as  for  a  part.  At  the  termination  of  the 
contest,  secure  all  that  our  wisdom  and  valor  and  the  fortune 
of  the  war  will  permit.  This  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense ; 
such  also  is  the  usage  of  nations.  Tho  single  instance  allu- 
ded to,  tlie  endeavor  of  Mr,  Fox  to  compel  Mr.  Pitt  to  define 
the  object  {)f  tlie  war  against  France,  will  not  eupport  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  in  his  position.  That  was  an  ex- 
traordinary war  for  an  extraordinary  purpose,  and  was  not 
governed  by  the  usual  rules.  It  was  not  for  conquest,  or  for 
redress  of  injurj-,  but  to  impose  a  government  on  Franco, 
which  she  refused  to  receive  ;  an  object  so  detestable  that  an 
avowal  dared  not  be  made. 

Sir,  I  might  here  rest  the  question.     The  affirmative  of  the 
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ourselves.  On  him  lies  the  burden  of  proof.  This  he  has 
attempted  ;  he  has  endeavored  to  support  his  negative.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  answer  him  particularly,  let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  one  circumstance;  that  is, — that 
almost  the  whole  of  his  arguments  consisted  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  evils  always  incident  to  war,  however  just  and  neces- 
sary ;  and  which,  if  they  have  any  force,  are  calculated  to 
produce  unqualified  submission  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
injury.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  arguments  of 
this  description  ;  and  if  I  should  touch  on  them,  it  will  be 
only  incidentally,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  serious  refuta- 
tion. 

The  first  argument  of  the  gentleman  which  I  shall  notice, 
is  the  unprepared  state  of  the  coimtry.  Whatever  weight  this 
argument  might  have  in  a  question  of  immediate  war,  it 
surely  has  little  in  that  of  preparation  for  it.  If  our  country 
is  unprepared,  let  us  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Let  the  gentleman  submit  his  plan  ;  and  if  a  reasonable  one, 
I  doubt  not  it  will  be  supported  by  the  House.  But,  Sir,  let 
us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole  force  of  the  argument.  I 
ask  whose  is  the  fault  ?  Who  has  been  a  member,  for  many 
years  past,  and  seen  the  defenceless  state  of  his  country 
even  near  home,  under  his  own  eyes,  without  a  single  en- 
deavor to  remedy  so  serious  an  evil  ?  Let  him  not  say,  "  I 
have  acted  in  a  minority."  It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  minor- 
ity than  a  majority  to  endeavor  to  defend  the  country.  For 
that  purpose  we  are  sent  here,  and  not  for  that  of  opposition. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  that 
the  people  will  not  pay  taxes.  Why  not  ?  Is  it  from  want 
of  means  ?  What,  with  1,000,000,  tons  of  shipping  ;  a  com- 
merce of  $100,000,000  annually ;  manufactures  yielding 
a  yearly  product  of  $150,000,000  ;  and  agriculture  of  thrice 
that  amount,  shall  we  be  told  the  country  wants  capacity  to 
raise  and  support  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  additional 
regulars  ?     No  ;  it  has  the  ability  ;  that  is  admitted ;  and 
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will  it  not  have  the  disposition  ?  Is  not  the  cause  a  jusi 
and  necessary  one  ?  Shall  we  then  utter  this  libel  on  the 
people  ?  Where  will  proof  be  found  of  a  fact  so  disgrace- 
ful ?  It  is  answered  ; — ^in  the  history  of  the  country  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  case  is  not  parallel  The  ability  of 
the  country  is  greatly  increased  since.  The  whiskey-tax  was 
unpopular.  But  on  this,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me, — 
the  objection  was  not  to  the  tax  or  its  amount,  but  the  modo 
of  collection.  The  people  were  startled  by  the  number  of 
officers ;  their  love  of  liberty  shocked  with  the  multiplicity 
of  regulations.  We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation,  copied  from 
the  most  oppressive  part  of  European  laws  on  the  subject 
of  taxes,  and  imposed  on  a  young  and  virtuous  people  all  the 
severe  provisions  made  necessary  by  corruption  and  long- 
practised  evasions.  If  taxes  should  become  necessary,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  people  will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for 
their  government  and  their  cause,  and  it  would  be  their 
interest  and  their  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve was  said,  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes,  because 
the  rights  violated  are  not  worth  defending ;  or  that  the  de- 
fence will  cost  more  than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  this  low  and  "  calculating  avarice " 
entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  shops 
and  counting-houses  ;  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of 
power  by  its  squalid  aspect.  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short-sighted  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  a  compromising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a 
part  to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the 
laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is  never  safe  but  under  the  shield 
of  honor.  There  is.  Sir,  one  principle  necessary  to  make  us  a 
great  people, — ^to  produce  not  the  form,  but  real  spirit  of 
union  ; — and  that  is,  to  protect  every  citizen  in  the  lawlul  pur- 
suit of  his  business.  He  will  then  feel  that  he  is  backed  by  the 
government ; — that  its  arm  is  his  arm  ;  and  will  rejoice  in  its 
increased  strength  and  prospenty.     Protection  and  patriot- 
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ism  are  reciprocal.  This  is  the  way  which  has  led  nations  to 
greatness.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy  ; 
and  will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  national  independence.  I  cannot  measure 
in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery 
of  our  impressed  seamen  ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  shipping, 
conmiercial  and  agricultural  losses,  imder  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  the  British  system  of  blockade.  In  thus  expressing 
myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of 
the  means  of  a  country,  before  it  enters  on  a  /ear.  This  is 
wisdom, — the  other  folly.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
not  fiiiled  to  touch  on  the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source 
of  declamation  by  which  humanity  is  made  the  advocate  of 
submission.  If  he  desires  to  repress  the  gallant  ardor  of  our 
coimtrymen  by  such  topics,  let  me  inform  him,  that  true 
courage  regards  only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  necessary  ; 
and  that  it  contemns  the  suflferings  and  dangers  of  war.  If 
he  really  wishes  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  elo- 
quence be  addressed  to  Lord  Wellesley  or  Mr.  Percival,  and 
not  the  American  Congress.  Tell  them  if  they  persist  in  such 
daring  insult  and  injury  to  a  neutral  nation,  that,  however 
inclined  to  peace,  it  will  be  boimd  in  honor  and  safety  to 
resist ;  that  their  patience  and  endurance,  however  great,  will 
be  exhausted ;  that  the  calamity  of  war  will  ensue,  and  that 
they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  will  be  answerable  for  all 
its  devastation  and  misery.  Let  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  stay  the  hand  of  injustice,  and  my  life  on  it,  the 
gentleman  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  dissuade  his  country 
from  rushing  into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I  believe  we 
are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its  hazards  and  misfortunes ; 
but  I  cannot  think  we  have  any  extraordinary  danger  to 
apprehend,  at  least  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
injiuies  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  no 
war  can  be  less  dangerous  to  the  internal  peace,  or  safety 


of  tiio  couiiiry.  But  we  are  told  of  the  black  population  of 
tiie  Soulhern  St.itea,  As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
Bpeaks  of  liia  own  personal  knowledge,  I  shall  not  question 
the  coiTectuess  of  his  statement.  I  only  regret  that  Buch  is 
the  slate  of  ajipreliension  in  his  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Southern  section,  I,  too,  have  some  personal  know- 
ledge ;  and  can  say,  that  in  South  Carolina  no  such  fears  in 
any  part  are  felt.  But,  Sir,  admit  the  getitleroan's  state- 
ment ;  will  a  war  with  Great  Biitain  increase  the  danger  ? 
Will  the  country  be  less  able  to  suppress  insurrection  ?  Had 
we  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), in  my  opinion,  the  period  of  the  greatest  safety  is  dur- 
ing a  war  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  enemy  ehould  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  country.  Then  the  country  iamost  on  its  guard  ; 
our  militia  the  beet  prepared  ;  and  our  stnndiug  army  the 
greatest.  Even  in  our  revolution  no  attempts  at  insurrection 
were  made  by  that  portion-of  our  population  ;  and  however 
the  gentleman  may  alarm  himself  with  the  disorganizing  ef- 
fects of  French  principles,  I  cannot  think  our  ignorant  blacks 
have  Mt  much  of  their  baneful  influence.  I  dare  say  more 
than  one  half  of  tbom  never  hennl  nf  the  French  revnjuti 
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private  citizen  ;  but  if  they  should  be  depraved  as  represented, 
what  have  we  to  fear  from  twenty-five  thousand  or  thirty  thou- 
sand regulars  ?  Where  will  be  the  boasted  militia  of  the  gen- 
tleman ?  Can  one  million  of  militia  be  overpowered  by  thirty 
thousand  regulars  ?  If  so,  how  can  we  rely  on  them  against 
a  foe  invading  our  country  ?  Sir,  I  have  no  such  contemptuous 
idea  of  our  militia — their  untaught  bravery  is  sufficient  to 
crush  aU  foreign  and  internal  attempts  on  their  country's  lib- 
erties. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
of  dangers.  The  gentleman's  imagination,  so  fruitful  on 
this  subject,  conceives  that  our  constitution  is  not  calculated 
for  war,  and  that  it  cannot  stand  its  rude  shock.  This  is 
rather  extraordinary.  If  true,  we  must  then  depend  upon  the 
commiseration  or  contempt  of  other  nations  for  our  existence. 
The  constitution,  then,  it  seems,  has  failed  in  an  essential  ob- 
ject, "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence."  No,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  it  is  competent  for  a  defensive,  but  not  for 
an  offensive  war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expose  the  er- 
ror of  this  opinion.  Why  make  the  distinction  in  this  instance  ? 
Will  he  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  an  offensive  war  ;  a  war 
of  conquest  ?  Yes,  the  gentleman  has  dared  to  make  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  for  reasons  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  asser- 
tion itself.  He  says  our  rights  are  violated  on  the  ocean,  and 
that  these  violations  affect  our  shipping,  and  commercial  rights, 
to  which  the  Canadas  have  no  relation.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
taliation has  been  much  abused  of  late  by  an  unreasonable 
extension  ;  we  have  now  to  witness  a  new  abuse.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  limited  it  down  to  a  point.  By  his 
rule  if  you  receive  a  blow  on  the  breast,  you  dare  not  re- 
turn it  on  the  head  ;  you  are  obliged  to  measure  and  return 
it  on  the  precise  point  on  which  it  w^as  received.  If  you  do 
not  proceed  with  this  mathematical  accuracy,  it  ceases  to  bo 
just  self-defence  ;  it  becomes  an  unprovoked  attack. 

In  speaking  of  Canada  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  intro- 
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duccd  the  name  of  Montgomery  with  much  feeling  and  inter- 
est. Sir,  there  is  danger  in  that  name  to  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment. It  is  Bncred  to  hcroiem.  It  is  indignant  of  suhmis- 
fiion  1  It  calls  our  memory  back  to  the  time  of  our  revolu- 
tion, to  the  Congi'ess  of  '74  and  '75.  Suppose  a  member 
of  that  day  had  risen  and  urged  aU  the  arguments  which  wo 
have  liciird  on  this  subject ;  had  told  that  Congress, — your 
contest  is  about  the  right  of  laying  a  tax ;  and  that  the 
attiimpt  on  Canadii  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  w 
would  be  esiiensivc  ;  that  danger  and  devastation  would 
overspread  our  country,  and  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
was  irreaiatihle.  With  what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such 
doctrines  have  been  then  received  ?  Happy  for  us,  they  had 
no  force  at  that  period  of  our  country's  gWy.  Had  Buch 
been  then  acted  on,  this  hall  would  never  have  witnessed  a  great 
people  convened  to  deliberate  for  the  general  goud  ;  a  niiglity 
empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than  any  nation  the  sun  ever 
shone  on,  would  not  have  risen  in  the  west.  No  ;  we  would 
have  been  base  subjected  colonies  ;  governed  by  that  impe- 
rious rod  which  Britain  holds  over  her  distant  provinces. 

The  gcnlleman  from  Virginia  attributes  the  preparation 
for  war  to  o\-cry  thing  but  ils  true  cause.     He  endeavored 
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the  efforts  of  their  goyemment  to  maintain  the  peace  and  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  They  see,  in  the  low  price  of 
their  produce,  the  hand  of  foreign  injustice  ;  they  know  well 
without  the  market  to  the  continent,  the  deep  and  steady 
current  of  supply  will  glut  that  of  Great  Britain ;  they  are 
not  prepared  for  the  colonial  state  to  which  again  that  pow- 
er is  endeavoring  to  reduce  us,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  that 
section  of  our  country  will  not  submit  to  be  regulated  by  any 
foreign  power. 

The  love  of  France  and  the  hatred  of  England  have 
also  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  present  measures. 
France  has  not  done  us  justice,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  how  can  we,  without  partiality,  resist  the  ag- 
gressions of  England.  I  know,  Sir,  we  have  still  causes  of 
complaint  against  France  ;  but  they  are  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  those  against  England.  She  professes  now  to  re- 
spect our  rights,  and  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  her  decrees,  as  far  as  they 
respect  us,  are  repealed.  We  have  already  formally  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  a  fact.  But  I  protest  against  the  princi- 
ple from  which  his  conclusion  is  drawn.  It  is  a  novel  doc- 
trine, and  nowhere  avowed  out  of  this  House,  that  you  can- 
not select  your  antagonist  without  being  guilty  of  partiality. 
Sir,  when  two  invade  your  rights,  you  may  resist  both  or 
either  at  your  pleasure.  It  is  regulated  by  prudence  and 
not  by  right.  The  stale  imputation  of  partiality  for  France 
is  better  calculated  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  than 
for  the  walls  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
what  he  calls  our  hatred  to  England.  He  asks  how  can 
we  hate  the  country  of  Locke,  of  Newton,  Hampden,  and 
Chatham  ;  a  country  having  the  same  language  and  cus- 
toms with  ourselves,  and  descending  from  a  common  ances- 
try. Sir,  the  laws  of  human  affections  are  steady  and  uni- 
form.    If  we  have  so  much  to  attach  us  to  that  country, 
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potent   indeed  mnst   be  the  cause  ■whicli  hae  overpowered 

it.  Yes,  there  is  a  cause  Btrong  enough  ;  not  in  that  oc- 
cult courlly  affection  which  he  has  supposed  to  he  enter- 
tained for  France  ,  hut  it  is  to  be  found  in  continued  and 
unpro\'oked  insult  and  injury — a  cauae  so  manifest,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  to  exert  much  ingenuity 
to  overlook  it.  But,  the  gentlemiin,  in  his  eager  admira- 
tion of  that  counlry,  has  not  been  sufBcieutly  guarded  in 
his  argument.  Has  he  reflected  on  tho  cause  of  that  admi- 
ration ?  Has  lie  examined  the  reasons  of  our  high  regard 
for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriotism,  tho  heroic 
courage  of  his  mind,  that  could  not  brook  the  least  insult 
or  injury  offered  to  his  country,  but  thought  that  her  in- 
terest and  honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  at  every  hazard 
and  expense.  I  hope,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admire, 
we  shall  also  be  asked  to  imitalo,  I  hoiie  tlie  gfiitleuiiin 
does  not  wish  a  monopoly  of  those  great  virtues  for  England. 
The  balance  of  power  has  also  been  introduced,  as  an 
argument  for  submission.  England  is  said  to  he  a  barrier 
against  llie  military  despotism  of  France.  There  is.  Sir, 
on(!  groat  error  in  our  legislation.     We  are  ready,  it  wnidtl 
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they  underrate  ns — ^which  I  hope  and  believe — and  that  we 
can  affect  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us 
to  obtain  such  terms  as  our  rights  demand. 

I,  Sir,  will  now  conclude  by  adverting  to  an  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  used  in  debate  on  a  preceding 
day.  Ho  asked,  why  not  declare  war  immediately  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious  :  because  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  But, 
says  the  gentleman,  such  language  as  is  here  held,  will  pro- 
voke Great  Britain  to  commence  hostilities.  I  have  no  such 
fears.  She  knows  well  that  such  a  course  would  imite  all 
parties  here — a  thing  which,  above  all  others,  she  most 
dreads.  Besides,  such  has  been  our  past  conduct,  that  she 
will  still  calculate  on  our  patience  and  submission,  imtil 
war  is  actually  commenced. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Petition  of  the  Citizens  of  Albany  to  repeal 
the  Embargo,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, May  6th,  1812. 

[Note. — On  the  4th  of  April,  1812,  a  bill,  on  the  recommencla- 
tion  of  the  President,  was  passed  by  Congress,  laying  an  embargo, 
for  sixty  days,  on  all  vessels  then  in  jwrt,  or  thereafter  arriving.  Soon 
after  its  passage,  petitions  were  presented  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union  for  its  repeal  or  modification.  Among  these,  was  one  from  the 
citizens  of  Albany,  presented  by  Mr.  Bleecker  of  New-York,  praying 
a  repeal  of  the  act  Motions  were  made  to  postpone  it  indefinitely, 
and  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On  these 
motions,  a  debate  of  considerable  interest  ensued,  involving  the  whole 
course  of  policy  recommended  by  the  Executive,  and  pursued  by  the 
majority  during  the  session.  The  piincipal  speakers  for  the  postpone- 
ment were,  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Grundy  of  Tennessee,  and  Wriglit  of  Maryland.    In  opposi- 


tion,  wcra  Messrs.  Riindolph  of  Virginia,  Bleecker  of  Kew-York,  and 

Fisk  of  VeiTiiont.    On  the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  Mr.  Calhoun 
Bubmittcil  tho  following  remarkB,] 

Mk.  Speaker  : — It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
Kierifs  of  tho  embargo  law,  or  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Viri^inia  iu  that  maze  of  ai^uracnts  and  assertions  through 
which  he  lias  thought  proper  to  wander.  The  House  must 
be  wearied,  and  can  receive  no  additional  h'ght  on  a  subject 
wliich,  through  the  zeal  of  some  gentlemen  in  opposition, 
has  been  so  frec[uently  dragged  into  discussion.  I  cannot 
Kujjpose  that  our  opponents,  in  their  importunity,  are  gov- 
erned by  an  expectation  that  a  change  will  be  made  in  tho 
opmions  of  any  individual  of  the  majority.  This,  they  must 
aee,  is  hopeless.  The  measure  has  been  too  recently  adopted, 
and  after  too  much  deliberation,  to  leave  to  the  nn^st  san- 
guine any  hope  of  change.  To  rejily,  then,  to  the  ar^^umenta 
of  gentlemen  on  the  general  nici'its  of  the  embargo,  would 
be  an  usek'Rs  consumption  of  time,  and  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion on  the  patience  of  the  House.  Tliis,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  not  my  intention  ;  but  it  is  my  object  to 
vindicate  the  motion  now  under  disonssinn  from  nnnieritcd 
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fill  ?  Would  it  present  stronger  hopes  of  success,  or  admit 
as  great  latitude  of  discussion  on  its  merits  ?  Gentlemen 
know  that  it  would  not ;  they  well  know,  when  the  House 
wishes  to  give  the  go-by  to  a  petition,  it  has  been  usual  to 
adopt  the  very  motion  which,  in  this  instance,  they  advocate. 
On  a  motion  of  reference,  debate  on  the  merits  is  precluded  ; 
and,  when  referred,  the  committee,  where  there  are  no  hopes 
of  success,  usually  allow  it  to  sleep.  But,  Sir,  I  ask  what  is 
the  necessity  for  referring  this  petition  to  a  committee  ? 
What  are  the  objects  of  a  reference  ?  I  conceive  them  to 
be  two  :  one  to  investigate  some  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
other  when  a  subject  is  much  tangled  with  detail,  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  parts,  so  the  House  may  more  easily  com- 
prehend the  whole.  This  body  is  too  large  for  either  of  those 
operations,  and  therefore  a  reference  is  had  to  smaller  ones. 
In  the  present  case,  neither  of  these  furnishes  a  good  reason 
for  the  reference  asked  for.  The  facts  are  not  denied,  and 
as  to  detail,  there  is  none  ;  it  ends  in  a  point — the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  law — and  it  has  been  so  argued  in  opposition. 
This  House  is  as  fully  competent  to  discuss  its  merits  now, 
as  it  would  be  after  the  report  of  any  committee,  and  the 
motion  to  postpone  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of  discus- 
sion on  its  merits.  This,  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  proved.  He  has  argued  not 
only  on  the  merits  of  the  petition,  but  on  the  embargo,  and 
almost  every  subject,  however  remotely  connected.  I  know 
that  the  motion  is  tantamount  to  that  of  rejection,  in  the 
present  instance.  In  fact,  it  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
mover  on  that  ground.  He  has  justly  said  :  as  we  cannot 
grant  the  relief  prayed  for,  we  ought  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  decision,  so  that  the  petitioners  may  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. This  motion  has  that  character  ;  it  leaves  no  expecta- 
tion where  there  can  be  no  relief.  I  know.  Sir,  we  might 
have  acted  very  differently  :  we  might  have  spun  out  the 
hopes  of  the  petitioners.     Some  may  think  that  it  would  hi 
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eouad  policy  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unworthy  of 

this  House.  Cancjor,  in  our  government,  is  one  of  tlie  first 
of  political  virtues.  Let  UB  always  do  directly,  what  we  in- 
tend shall  finally  he  done. 

Since  there  caij  he  no  objection  to  the  motion  now  before 
the  House,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  relief 
prayed  for  ought  to  bo  granted.  I  am  sensible  that  the 
maxim  is  generally  correct,  that  individual  profit  is  national 
gain  ;  and  tliat  the  party  interested  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
hazard  and  p^o[^^icty  of  a  speculation.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  there  are  cases  in  which  llieKoverrm:ient  is  the  best 
judge  ;  and  such  are  those  where  the  future  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  cause  of  the  hazard.  It  certainly  is  the  best 
judf;e  of  what  it  intenda  ;  and,  in  those  caacs,  where  it  fore- 
Btes  a  hazard,  it  ought,  in  humanity  to  the  party  inlt.TCslcd,  to 
restrain  speculations.  Such  is  the  present  ca^c  .Many  of 
our  merchants  labor  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  iiK'asuri'S  of 
government  :  nor  can  this  seem  strfmgo,  since  some  gentle- 
men, even  in  this  House,  have  taken  up  such  mistaken  views 
of  things.  With  such  conceptions  of  the  course  of  events, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Bleecker)  entertains, 
I  am  not  snrpTipc-rl  that  he-  F-hnxM  ndvomlo  the  prayer  nf  tho 
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By  tho  one,  the  merchants  still  retain  their  property,  depre- 
ciated, it  is  true,  in  a  small  degree  ;  by  the  other,  it  will  bo 
lost  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  will  go  to  augment 
the  resources  of  our  enemy.  For,  Sir,  let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  makes  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  our  pre- 
parations, and  of  the  time  at  which  we  will  act.  Oiu:  army 
and  measures  are  not  merely  on  paper,  as  he  states.  And 
were  this  the  proper  time  and  subject,  it  could  be  shown  that 
very  considerable  advances  have  been  made  to  put  the  coun- 
try into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  prepare  our  forces  for 
an  attack  on  our  enemy.  We  will  not,  I  hope,  wait  the  ex- 
piration of  the  embargo  to  take  our  stand  against  England — 
that  stand  which  the  best  interests  and  honor  of  this  coun- 
try have  so  loudly  demanded.  With  such  a  prospect,  I  again 
ask,  would  it  be  humanity  or  cruelty  to  the  petitioners  to 
grant  their  prayer,  and,  by  relaxing  the  embargo  in  their  fa- 
vor, to  entice  them  to  certain  destruction  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eandolph)  stated, — 
to  induce  us  to  repeal  the  embargo  law,  and  to  make  it  odi- 
ous, I  suppose,  with  the  community, — that  it  operated  less 
severely  on  the  merchant  than  on  the  farmer  and  miller.  He 
did  not  prove  very  distinctly  how  this  imequal  pressure  was 
produced.  But  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  eastern  vessels 
could  be  had  with  so  much  facility  to  make  shipments  to  any 
European  port,  and  that  flour  had  risen  so  much  already  in 
consequence  of  the  embargo,  that  the  rise  in  price  nearly 
compensated  for  the  additional  risk  and  costs  of  exportation. 
I  observe  the  gentleman  shakes  his  head  in  disapprobation 
of  the  statement.  I  suppose  I  misunderstood  him.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  mistake  the  conclusion  which  he  drew^r — 
that  the  merchants,  by  eluding  the  embargo,  had  prevented 
the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  on  hand. 
This,  Sir,  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  gentleman  from 
Viiginia  must  know  that,  from  the  character  of  trade,  tho 

profit  of  such  trade,  if  it  really  exists,  cannot  be  confined  to 
VOL.  n. — 2 
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the  mcrcliant.  It  would  soon  raise  the  price  of  breadstuiDfs 
m  the  hands  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
would  prove  that  his  statement  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  millers  and  farmers  cannot  be  correct. 

In  his  zeal  against  the  embargo,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia says,  it  was  engendered  between  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Executive.  Engendered  !  The  gen- 
tleman must  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  such  language, 
as  applied  to  the  Executive,  or  a  Committer  of  this  House. 
No,  Sir,  it  was  not  engendered,  but  adopted  by  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  committee,  from  its  manifest  propriety  as  a  pre- 
lude to  war.  There  is  no  man  in  his  reason,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  party  feelings,  but  must  acknowledge  that  a  war, 
in  this  country,  ought,  almost  invariably,  to  be  preceded  by 
an  embargo.  The  very  persons  most  loud  against  that  mea- 
sure, would  be  the  most  clamorous  had  it  not  preceded  the 
war.  There  has  been.  Sir,  much  false  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  embargo.  I  remember,  when  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  gentleman  then  observed, 
he  had  certain  information  that  the  French  minister  had 
been  importuning  our  government  to  stop  the  exportation  of 
breadstufTs  to  the  Peninsula.  I  know  not  whether  he  in- 
tended to  insinuate  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  embargo. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  assert,  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
no  such  application  has  ever  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The  statement  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  induced  me  to  inquire  into  its  correct- 
ness ;  and  the  result  is  such  as  I  have  declared.  I  can 
ecarcely  suppose,  that  the  gentleman  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  French  influence  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
measure.  He  must  know  that  the  Executive,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  this  body,  would  resist,  with  the  greatest  indig- 
nation, any  attempt  to  influence  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. But  such  has  been  the  use  made  of  it  by  ceilain 
prints,  either  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  connected  in 
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debate  with  the  embargo,  or  the  very  imperfect  and  unfaii 
reports  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  Congress. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  he  was  much  in  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment. He  says,  the  plan  now  is,  to  disband  the  army  and 
carry  on  a  predatory  war  on  the  ocean.  I  can  assure  him,  if 
such  is  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  it  ;  and  that, 
should  it  be  proposed,  it  will  not  meet  with  my  approbation. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  consulted  by  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  the 
community  to  protect  its  rights.  Should  this  course  fail, 
the  next  best  would  be  to  submit  to  our  enemy  witli  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.  Let  us  not  provoke  where  we  cannot 
resist.  The  mongrel  state — ^neither  war  nor  peace — ^is 
much  the  worst. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  told  us  much  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  I  had  hoped,  that  the  age  of  superstition 
was  past,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  influence 
the  measures  of  government, — which  ought  to  be  founded 
in  wisdom  and  policy, — by  the  vague,  I  may  say,  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  any  man,  whatever  may  be  the  physical  ap- 
pearances which  may  have  given  birth  to  them.  Are  we  to 
renounce  our  reason  ?  Must  we  turn  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  experience,  because  a  comet  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  system,  or  the  moon  has  passed  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  ?  If  so,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  bad  in- 
deed. It  would  mark  a  fearful  retrograde  in  civilization — it 
would  show  a  dreadful  declension  towards  barbarism.  Sir, 
if  we  must  examine  the  auspices ;  if  we  must  inspect  the 
entrails  of  the  times,  I  would  pronounce  the  omens  good.  It 
is  from  moral,  and  not  from  brutal  or  physical  omens,  that 
we  ought  to  judge  ;  and  what  more  favorable  could  we  desire 
than  that  the  country  is,  at  last,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and 
that  it  has  determined  to  vindicate  its  interest  and  honor. 
On  the  contrary,  a  nation  so  sunk  in  avarice,  and  so  corrupt- 
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ed  by  &ction,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  greatest  injuries,  and 
lost  to  all  sense  of  its  independence,  would  be  a  sight  more  por- 
tentous than  comets,  earthquakes,  eclipses,  or  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  omens,  which  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia enumerate.  I  assert,  and  gentlemen  know  it,  if  we  submit 
to  the  pretensions  of  England,  now  openly  avowed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  is  lost — ^we  will  be,  as  to  our  com- 
merce, re-colonized.  This  is  the  second  struggle  for  our  lib- 
erty ;  and  if  we  but  do  justice  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  no  less 
glorious  and  successful  than  the  fii-st.  Let  us  but  exert  our- 
selves, and  we  must  meet  with  the  prospering  smile  of 
Heaven.  Sir,  I  assert  it  with  confidence,  a  war,  just  and 
necessary  in  its  origin,  wisely  and  vigorously  carried  on,  and 
honorably  terminated,  would  establish  the  integrity  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country  for  centuries. 
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On  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.  June  24th,  1812. 

[NoTB. — ^On  June  23d,  1812,  immediately  after  the  DeclaratioD 
of  War,  Mr.  Cheves,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
reported  a  Bill,  ^  Partially  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  the  several 
acts  prohibiting  importations  from  Great  Britain,  her  dominions, 
colonies,  and  dependencies;  and  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
thereof:"  iivhich  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion, by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
serting others  proposing  a  total  repeal  of  the  whole  restrictive 
tystom,  as  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
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ooimtiy.  This  propodtioii  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  69  to  53,  when 
Mr.  Williams  of  South  Carolina  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  section 
of  the  Bill,  without  proposing  to  insert.  Mr.  Johnson  opposed,  and 
Mr.  Macon  supported  tlie  motion ;  when  the  committee  rose,  reported 
progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again ;  which  the  House  refused  to 
grant  Mr.  Richardson  then  renewed  his  motion  to  amend  ;  and  Mr. 
Williams  moved  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  Bill.  This  latter 
motion  was  lost  by  the  same  vote,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

June  24. — The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Bill — 
Mr.  Richardson's  proposition  being  under  consideration.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Pearson,  Widgery,  and  Calhoun,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Wright  of  Maryland,  and  finally  negatived — Ayes,  68;  Noes,  61. 

On  the  failure  of  Mr.  Richardson's  proposition,  Mr.  Gold^borougk 
moved  to  amend  the  Bill,  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  of  all  goods 
not  owned  by  British  subjects.  This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  59  to  60. 
Mr.  McKim  then  moved  to  postpone  the  Bill  to  1st  of  February,  1813 
(a  virtual  rejection),  and  the  motion  prevailed.  Mr.  Richardson,  how- 
ever, on  the  day  following,  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Non-Importa- 
tion Act ;  which,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Clay.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — ^I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kichard- 
son)  ;  and,  as  I  diflfer  from  many  of  my  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  feel  it  a  duty  to  present  the  reasons  that  will  govern 
my  vote.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  question,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  to  avoid  taxes,  forms 
no  part  of  my  inducement  to  advocate  the  proposed  repeal. 
I  am  ready  to  meet  them.  We  are  at  war.  It  is  wisdom 
to  make  it  efficient ;  and  that  system  will  meet  with  my 
hearty  support  which  renders  it  the  most  so,  be  it  more  or 
less  burthensome.  I  fear  not  the  eflfect  of  taxes  on  the 
public  mind.  The  people  will  support  any  taxes  short  of 
oppression.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Non- 
Importation  Act  has  a  very  sensible  eflfect  on  the  resources  of 
the  enemy ;  and  am  willing  to  admit,  that  restrictions  on 


channel  through  which  trade  is  compelled 
ditional  hazard  and  expenses  incident  to  th; 
double  duties  proposed  to  be  laid  on  imp 
serious  unpediments — equal,  or  nearly  so,  tc 
tation  Act  itself.     If,  Sir,  in  some  parts 
English  goods  can  now  be  had  at  60  per  ce 
price, — as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  cc 
men, — ^by  repealing  this  act  you  will  produ 
for  the  expense  and  hazard  of  introduction  \s 
that  per  cent.     By  the  repeal,  the  price  o 
not  sink ;  the  consumption  will  not  be  in( 
the  manufacturer  be  relieved.     We  are  in  tl 
ing  that  prohibition  in  law  is  prohibition 
great  mistake,  which  I  daily  see  contradic 
chants'   shops,   lined  with  English  manui 
from  entirely  preventing  their  introductioi 
to  prohibit  is  not  the  most  effectual  mode 
I  venture  the  assertion  with  confidence,  th 
least,  equally  effectual.     The  greatest  com 
that  can  be  obtained,  I  believe,  will  be  foi 
high  as  the  articles  introduced  can  bear,  th; 
possible  without    smuggling.      Goods    cac 
cheaper  (of  course  more  abundantly  and  wi 
siunption)  under  the  Non-Importation  Aci 
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their  rigid  execution, — the  public  sentiment,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  mercantile  class  to  permit  it.  I  begin  with 
the  last,  for  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it  controls  the  others. 
Where  duties  are  not  so  high  as  to  drive  the  honest  trader 
from  the  market,  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  have  an  interest  to 
prevent  smuggling.  Goods,  so  introduced,  not  only  defraud 
the  revenue,  but  the  honest  and  regular  trader.  The  higher 
the  duty,  the  more  powerful  this  principle  ;  and  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  not  much  competition  between  many  articles 
of  foreign  supply  and  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  duties 
may  be  made  very  high.  In  this  state  of  things  every  honest 
merchant  becomes  a  vigilant  custom-house  oflScer,  stinmlated 
by  a  sense  of  interest.  It  was  this  principle  which  made 
smuggling  unknown  to  your  laws,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  restrictive  system.  It  was  not  the  number,  or 
vigilance  of  your  officers.  They  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  your  coast.  But  it  was  hard  to  smuggle,  where 
every  merchant  considered  each  bale  of  goods,  or  cask  of 
wine,  so  introduced,  as  so  much  loss  to  his  profit.  Very 
different  is  the  effect  of  entire  prohibition.  I  cannot  speak 
of  it  more  concisely  or  justly  than  to  say,  it  is  the  reverse. 
Under  it,  the  honest  trader  of  necessity  disappears.  The 
desperate  adventurer  supplies  his  place.  Commerce  ceases 
to  be  a  trade — a  business  of  fair  and  regular  gain  ;  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  hazard  and  adventure.  The  whole  class 
concerned  in  carrying  it  on  have  one  common  interest — to 
discover  flaws  in  your  revenue  laws,  or  elude  their  operation ; 
to  lull  the  vigilance  of  your  custom-house  officers,  or  corrupt 
their  integrity.  Smuggling  ceases  to  be  odious.  It  is  no 
longer  the  occupation  of  an  insulated  individual,  who  care- 
fully conceals  from  all  the  world  his  violation  of  the  laws. 
No,  it  becomes  the  business  of  a  society,  of  an  entire  class  of 
men,  who  make  a  jest  of  fraud,  and  consider  ingenuity,  in 
this  lawless  occupation,  as  the  highest  honor.  The  corrup- 
tion ends  not  here  ;  its  infectious  influence  spreads  and  con- 
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taminates  public  opinion.  But,  Sir,  under  the  operation  of 
heavy  duties  only,  it  is  reversed.  Intcreet,  it  ii 
trola  opinion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  eases,  but  it  pro- 
duces the  opposite  effect.  Here  the  einuggler 
with  the  thief,  or  ivith  that  description  of  men, 
violation  of  the  hiw,  live  on  the  honest  gains 
From  the  merchaiif,  the  rest  of  the  community 
impreaaion,  and  the  smu^Ier  becomes  universally  odious. 
Interest  has  wondiTful  control  over  sentiment.  Even  the 
more  retincd  and  elevated — the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment— may  be  corisidcred  as  ultimately  resting  on  it ;  not, 
it  is  true,  on  that  of  any  one  individual,  or  class  of  men,  bnt 
on  the  enlarged  interest  of  our  kind,  Correspondent  to 
public  Heutiment  will  be  the  lawB,  or,  what  a  of  more  import- 
ance, their  c.iecutiou.  In  all  free  governments  the  laws,  or 
their  execution,  cannot  lie  much  ubove  the  tunc  of  public 
opinion.  Under  the  restrictive  Bystem,  the  laws  are  either 
cried  down  for  oppressionj  or  are  not  executed.  Under  the 
opcmtion  of  duties  only,  the  merchant  himself  demands 
severe  laws,  and  aids  in  their  rigid  eseuution.  He  is  a 
party  concerned  with  his  country,  and  has  a  common  interest 
,  the  1;lws  a   friend  and 
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Non-Importation  Act  ?  If  it  does  not  produce  any  good,  it 
will  not  much  harm.     As  it  regards  our  enemy,  I  readily 
admit  there  is  not  much  reason  for  its  repeal  or  continuation, 
I  feel  not  much  solicitude  on  that  point.     But,  Sir,  as  it 
r^ards  ourselves,  the  two  systems  are  essentially  different. 
In  the  one,  the  whole  gain  is  profit  to  the  adventurer  and 
smuggler.     The  honest  dealer  is  driven  out  of  employment, 
and  government  is  defrauded  of  its  revenue.     In  the  other, 
an  honest  and  useful  class  of  citizens  is  maintained  in  com- 
fort and  ease,  and  the  treasury  enriched.     Even  suppose  the 
difference  in  the  pressure  on  the  enemy  to  be  considerable, 
yet  these  incidental  advantages  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
I  would  not  give  up  for  revenue  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  good 
system ;  but  when  the  eff*ects  of  two  measures  arc  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  I  would  not  overlook  the  exchequer. 
It  is  there,  after  all,  we  will  find  the  funds,  the  sinews  of 
war.     I  know  the  zeal  and  resources   of  the  country   are 
great ;  but  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  taxes  ; 
we  have  no  system  of  internal  revenue  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  conflict  between  the  States  and  general 
government,  render  it  difficult,  I  may  say  impossible,  to 
originate  one  that  will  not  excite  discontent.     The  measure 
I  advocate  will  yield  you  more  additional  revenue  than  the 
whole  of  the  internal  taxes  ;  and  this  on  goods  which  would 
be  introduced  in  spite  of  your  laws.     Consider  the  relief  it 
would  afford  you.     The  internal  taxes  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  if  we  choose  to  give  it  to 
our  gallant  little  navy,  the  millions  thus  gained  from  com- 
merce, would  add  to  it  considerable  strength.     Bestowed  on 
our  army,  it  would  bo  better  appointed,  and  enabled  to  act 
with  greater  vigor  and  promptitude.      Or,  if  you  choose  a 
different    destination,   you  might   keep  down  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  public  debt ;  a  thing  that  ought  so  nearly 
to  interest   each  one   of  us.      The    sum    of  my  opinion 
then  is,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  will  not. 
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under  existing  circumatanceB,  afford  much  relief  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  England  ;  and  that  a  commereial  pressure,  equally 
BUre  Jind  as  entire  prohibition,  and  far  more  salutary  for 
this  ciDuntrj,  may  he  produced  by  the  operation  of  heavy 
duties,  Tliere  are  many  who  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  tliis  opinion,  but  fear  that  the  effect  on  tho  public 
mind  butli  here  imd  in  England  would  he  unfortimate, 
Tlicy  droail  a  chanj^e.  But  I  will  not  admit,  that  the  repeal 
would  be  a  material  change.  Our  fixed  determination  is  to 
resist  England.  Can  war,  can  all  the  impediments  to  trade 
incidental  to  that  state,  be  considered  a  change,  a  yielding  ? 
No,  if  tlicy  im[ily  ii  cliange,  it  is  a  wise  one — one  advancing 
ijom  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  resistance.  Wo  need  not 
fear  any  evil  effect  ou  puUlQ  opiuioo.  If  there  ehould  ho 
any,  it  will  be  but  momentary.  Our  duty  is,  to  pursue  tho 
wisest  and  the  most  efficient  luoiisuies  ; — it  is  tliu  duty  of 
the  people  to  understand  their  character — to  condemn  the 
pernicious,  and  to  approve  the  wise.  This  they  will  finally 
do.  Delusion  cannot  long  exist.  As  to  the  impression  on 
our  enemy,  he  will  not  find  much  rcficf  to  his  starving 
manuflicturere  in  a  war  with  tliis  couutr}-.  lie  will  under- 
rid  llie  iiii]>i;diiiieiifs  in  Ihe  wiiv  of  com  more  e,— and  thuj 
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motives  wliich  dictated  it.  The  merchants,  I  hope,  will  come 
to  reflect  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  to  assert  their 
rights.  The  single  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  country  most 
remote  from  the  ocean  and  least  connected  with  commerce 
have  entered  into  this  contest  for  commercial  rights  with  an 
ardor  and  disinterestedness  which  does  them  the  greatest 
honor,  proves  it  to  be,  of  all  others  the  most  auspicious 
moment.  It  more  than  counterbalances  all  want  of  prepa- 
ration. For  it  is  more  easy  to  prepare  for  war  than  to 
obtain  union  ;  and  the  former  is  not  more  necessary  to 
victory  than  the  latter.  I  now  tell  the  commercial  gentle- 
men, if  their  rights  are  not  protected,  theirs  is  the  fault. 
With  hearty  co-operation  on  their  part,  victory  is  certain. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  touch  on  another  and  far  more 
interesting  topic ;  one  which,  I  confess,  has  the  principal 
weight  in  the  formation  of  my  opinions  on  this   subject. 
The  restrictive  system,  as  a  mode  of  resistance,  and  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  redress  of  our  wrongs,   has  never  been  a 
favorite  one  with  me.     I  wish  not  to  censure  the  motives 
which  dictated  it,  or  to  attribute  weakness  to  those  who 
first  resorted  to  it  for  a  restoration  of  our  rights.     Though 
I  do  not  think  the  embargo  a  wise  measure,  yet  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  a  pusillanimous   one.      To  lock  up   the 
whole  commerce  of  this  country  ;  to  say  to  the  most  trading 
and  exporting  people  in  the  world,  "  You  shall  not  trade  ; — 
You  shall  not  export ; " — to  break  in  upon  the  schemes  of 
almost  every  man  in  society,  is  far  from  weakness,  very  far 
from  pusillanimity.     Sir,  I  confess  while  I  disapprove  this 
more  than  any  other  measure,  it  proves  the  strength  of  your 
government  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people.     The  arm  of 
despotism,    under   similar    circumstances,    could   not   have 
coerced  its  execution  more   efiectually,  than  the   patience 
and  zeal  of  the  people.     But,  I  object  to  the  restrictive 
system  ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — Because  it  does 
not  suit  the  genius  of  our  people, — or  that  of  our  govern- 
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ment, — or  the  geographical  character  of  the  country.  We 
are  a  people  essentially  active.  I  may  say  we  are  pre- 
eminently so.  Distance  and  difficulties  are  less  to  us  than 
any  people  on  earth.  Our  schemes  and  prospects  extend 
every  where  and  to  every  thing.  No  passive  system  can  suit 
such  a  peoj)le  ; — ^in  action  superior  to  all  others ; — in 
patience  and  endurance  inferior  to  many.  Nor  does  it  suit 
the  genius  of  our  institutions.  Our  government  is  founded 
on  freedom  and  hates  coercion.  To  make  the  restrictive 
system  eflfectual,  requires  the  most  arbitrary  laws.  Eng- 
land, with  the  severest  penal  statutes,  has  not  been  able  to 
exclude  prohibited  articles ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  with  all 
his  power  and  vigilance,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
barbarous  laws  to  enforce  his  continental  system.  Burning  has 
furnished  the  only  eflfectual  remedy.  The  peculiar  geography 
of  our  country,  added  to  the  freedom  of  its  government,  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty.  With  so  great  an  extent  of  sea- 
coast  ;  with  so  many  rivers,  bays,  harbors  and  inlets  ;  with 
neighboring  EngUsh  provmces,  which  stretch  for  so  great  an 
extent  along  one  of  our  frontiers,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling  to  a  large  amount. 

Besides,  there  are  other  and  strong  objections  to  this 
system.  It  renders  government  odious.  People  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  looking  back  beyond  immediate  causes.  The 
farmer,  who  inquires  why  he  cannot  get  more  for  his  produce, 
b  told  that  it  is  owing  to  the  embargo,  or  to  commercial 
restrictions.  In  this  he  sees  only  the  hands  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. He  does  not  look  to  those  acts  of  violence  and 
mjustice,  which  this  system  is  intended  to  counteract.  His 
censures  fall  on  his  gov^emraent.  To  its  measures  he  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  embarrassment,  and  in  their  removal 
he  expects  his  relief  This  is  an  unhappy  state  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  even,  I  might  with  truth  say,  in  a  government 
resting  essentially  on  opinion,  a  dangerous  one.  In  war  it 
is  different.      The  privation,  it  is  true,  may  be  equal,  or 
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greater ;  but  the  public  mind,  under  the  strong  impulses  of 
such  a  state,  becomes  steeled  against  sufferings.  The  differ- 
ence is  great  between  the  passive  and  active  state  of  mind. 
Tie  down  a  hero,  and  he  feels  the  puncture  of  a  pin  ;  but, 
throw  him  into  battle,  and  he  is  scarcely  sensible  of  vital 
gashes.  So  in  war.  Impelled,  alternately,  by  hope  and 
fear  ;  stimulated  by  revenge  ;  depressed  with  shame,  or  ele- 
vated by  victory, — ^the  people  become  invincible.  No  priva- 
tions can  shake  their  fortitude  :  no  calamitv  can  break  their 
spirit.  Even  where  equally  successful,  the  contrast  is 
striking.  War  and  restriction  may  leave  the  country  equally 
exhausted  ;  but  the  latter  not  only  leaves  you  poor, — but, 
even  when  successful,  dispirited,  divided,  discontented,  w^ith 
diminished  patriotism,  and  the  manners  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  your  people  corrupted.  Not  so  in  war.  In  that 
state  the  common  danger  unites  all ;  strengthens  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  feeds  the  flame  of  patriotism.  The  national 
character  acquires  energy.  In  exchange  for  the  expenses  of 
war  you  obtain  military  and  naval  skill,  and  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  such  parts  of  your  government  as  are  connected 
with  the  science  of  national  defence.  You  also  obtain  the 
habits  of  freely  advancing  your  purse  and  strength  in  the 
common  cause.  Sir,  are  these  advantages  to  be  counted  as 
trifles  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  Can  they  be  meas- 
ured by  a  moneyed  valuation  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  unite  war  and  restriction, 
and  thus  call  the  whole  energy  of  the  country  into  action  ? 
It  is  true  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  an  union  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  what  is  gained  to  the  latter  is  lost  to 
the  former  ;  and.  Sir,  the  reverse  is  also  true, — that  what 
is  lost  to  restrictions  is  gained  to  the  war.  My  objections  to 
restrictions  without  war,  equally  hold  against  them  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  single  victory  over 
the  enemy,  by  sea  or  land,  to  all  the  good  we  shall  ever 
derive  from  the  continuation  of  the  Non-Importation  Act. 
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I  know  not  that  it  would  produce  an  equal  pressure  on  tho 
enemy  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  what  ia  of  greater  conecqueuce, 
— it  would  bo  occompanied  with  more  salutary  efTecte  on 
ourselves.  The  memory  of  a  Saratoga  or  Eutaw  is  iramortal. 
It  is  there  you  ^^ili  find  the  country's  boast  and  pride  :  tho 
inexhaustible  source  of  great  and  heroic  actions.  But  what 
will  history  say  of  restrictions  ?  What  examples  worthy  of 
imitation  will  it  furnish  posterity?  What  pride,  what 
pleasure  will  our  (.hildren  find  in  the  events  of  euch  tunes  P 
Let  me  not  be  considered  as  romantic.  This  nation  ought 
to  be  taught  to  rely  on  its  own  courage,  its  fortitude,  its 
skill,  and  virtu**,  for  protection.  These  are  the  only  safe- 
guards in  the  hour  of  danger.  Man  was  endowed  with  these 
great  qualities  for  his  defence.  There  is  nothing  about  him 
that  indicates  that  he  must  conquer  by  eudiiriog.  Ho  is 
not  inerustcd  in  a  shdl  ;  he  is  not  taught  to  rely  on  his 
insensibility,  bis  passive  sufFcriug,  for  defence.  No,  no ;  it 
is  on  the  invincible  mind  ;  on  a  magnanimous  nature,  that 
he  ought  to  rely.  Herein  lies  the  superiority  of  our  kind  ; 
it  is  these  that  make  man  the  lurd  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
(lestinv  of  our  condition,   that  nations   should   lise   above 
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direct  our  counciL  Let  us  strike  away  this  false  hope ;  let 
us  call  out  the  resources  of  the  country  for  its  protection. 
England  will  soon  find  that  seven  millions  of  freemen,  with 
every  material  of  war  in  abundance,  are  not  to  be  despised 
with  impunity.  I  would  be  full  of  hope  if  I  saw  our  sole 
reliance  placed  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
if  we  are  to  paralyze  it ;  if  we  are  to  trust,  in  the  moment 
of  danger,  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  peace,  I  greatly 
fear.  If  such  is  to  be  our  course,  I  see  not  that  we  have 
bettered  our  condition.  We  have  had  a  peace  like  a  war. ' 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  not  have  the  only  thing  that 
is  worse — a  war  like  a  peace.  I  trust  my  fears  will  not  be 
realized. 
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On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
in  reference  to  Merchants'  Bonds,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Dec.  4th,  1812. 

[Note. — ^This  speech  so  fully  explains  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered,  as  to  make  a  note  unnecessary.  It  will  sufBc*! 
to  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  refused  to  agree  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  49 :  and  that,  subsequently  (Dec.  loth, 
1812),  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  directing  i\\(i  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  remit  the  forfeitures  incurred  by  the  merchants, — which, 
after  considerable  opposition,  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  House — 
Yeas,  04;  Nays,  61.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — The  subject  now  under  discussion  was 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  by  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  President's  Message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  : 


estates.  It  did  not  aj)pear  ])roi)er  to  cxc 
cases  of  such  magnitude,  tlie  ordinary  p( 
Treasury  Department,  to  mitigate  forfeit 
viously  affording  to  Congress  an  opportu: 
the  subject,  such  provision  as  they  may 
their  decision  they  will  doubtless  equally  c 
to  equitable  considerations  and  the  public  i 

So  much  of  the  message  as  has  been 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Me 
constitutes  the  subject  of  present  delibera 
part  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  On  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
remit  or  mitigate  the  penalties  and  forfeitui 
an  interposition,  in  either  way,  be  called  i 
stances  of  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  recor 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
subject,  and  that  the  petitions  with  the  ac 
ments  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  1 

My  object  in  presenting  to  the  view 
the  President's  Message  and  the  Report,  i 
tention  to  a  total  want  of  accordance  bet^ 
almost  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  a 
ought  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  referei 
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Treasury  has  power  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  penalties  incur- 
red ;  and,  from  this  fact,  it  draws  that  negative  proposition 
on  which  we  are  now  deliberating.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  curious 
to  observe  how  formally  and  fully  the  committee  have  decid- 
ed on  this  power  of  the  Treasury  Department, — doubted 
neither  by  the  President  nor  Secretary, — nor,  indeed,  by  any 
one ; — while  they  overlook  those  interesting  considerations, 
towards  which  the  Executive  has  directed  the  attention  of 
Congress,  viz. : — "  What  is  due  to  equitable  consideraiiona 
and  to  the  pvhlic  interest  y*  in  relation  to  ^^  unforeseen  cases  of 
such  magnitude"  They  are,  in  truth,  cases  of  magnitude. 
Twenty  millions  of  property  await  your  decision  ; — ^a  sum 
equal  nearly  to  half  of  the  annual  exports  of  this  country  ; — 
and  quite  equal  to  the  entire  export,  in  the  best  years,  of  the 
whole  country  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  magnitude  when  expressed  in  numbers 
only.  To  form  a  just  conception,  we  must  aggregate  the 
whole  annual  products  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  breadstuflfs  of  this  country.  I  would 
be  happy  to  know  on  what  principle  of  policy  or  reason  so 
large  an  amount  is  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  individual 
Is  more  wisdom,  more  virtue,  or  public  confidence  to  be  found, 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  than  in  the  assembled  represen-^ 
tatives  of  the  Union  ?  What  constitutes  a  feature  in  this 
report,  still  more  extraordinary  and  objectionable,  is,  the 
apparent  understanding  between  the  committee  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  They  coyly  refuse  to  recommend  any 
positive  act  of  legislation ;  while  they,  indirectly,  intimate 
what  they  wish  and  expect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
do  ; — or,  in  other  words,  we  are  called  on,  really  and  virtually, 
to  legislate  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  improper  for  us  so  to  do.  For,  among  the  documents 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  their  opinion,  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
VOL.  n. — 3 


ought  to  be  remitted  ;  but  that,  withres] 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  justice  tc 
quires,  tliat,  wlien  remitted,  at  least   an 
secured  to  the  public  for  the  extra  })rc 
common  importations,  wliich  arises  from 
the  Non-Importation  Act." 

Here,  Sir,  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
relative  to  these  unforeseen  cases  of  such  \ 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  comn 
them  to  his  decision,  must  have  known  ai 

The  true  question,  then,  before  the  c< 
be  found  in  that  negative  resolution  reporl 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,^ — that  it  is  inex] 
on  these  cases, — but  in  that  part  of  the 
tary  of  the  Treasury  which   I  have  jus 
we  are  now  deliberating,  in  effect,  on  the  ; 
it  is  proper  to  exact  of  the  merchants 
and  whether,  in  such  case,  this  ought  to  1 
agency  of  the  Treasury  Department.     I 
of  this  opinion  will  not  be  controverted  ; 
ever,  ample  proof  will  be  found  in  almosi 
the  report  of  the  speeches  of  the  gentlem 
They  are  literally  compounded  of  laborioi 
ascertain  the  extra  profit  of  the  merchan 
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powuB  of  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  cases  of  this  kind.  On 
reference  to  that  act,  his  power  will  be  found  to  be  strictly 
a  mitigating  and  remitting  power,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
remedy  of  an  imperfection  incidental  to  all  human  laws.  The 
best  worded  act  must  comprehend  many  cases  within  the  let- 
ter, that  are  not  within  its  spirit  or  intention.  In  every  well 
regulated  government,  an  equity  exists  somewhere  to  remedy 
this  defect — to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  law.  The  act  of 
'97,  for  greater  security  of  the  revenue,  vests  this  power,  in 
relation  to  our  revenue  laws,  in  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  real  object  of  those  laws  is,  to  punish 
only  the  negligent  or  wilful  violators  ;  but,  like  other  penal 
acts,  they  are  couched  in  general  terms,  and  comprehend 
those  who  by  necessity  or  ignorance  violate  them.  That  the 
Treasury  might  be  secured,  and  the  law,  at  the  same  time, 
administered  in  its  spirit  and  intention  only,  and  not  in  its 
letter  merely,  this  power  was  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  To  establish  the  correctness  of  this  exposi- 
tion, I  will  read  the  Act  of  '97. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  the  Act] 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  admit,  with  the  report,  "that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power  to  mitigate  or  remit," 
I  do  most  unequivocally  deny,  that  he  has  legal  power  to  ef- 
fect what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  committee  ; — viz. : — 
to  levy  the  extra  profit.  The  two  powers  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  one  is  of  a  judicial  and  equitable  character,  and 
has  for  its  object  guilt  or  innocence  ; — the  other  that  of  as- 
sessment or  taxation,  and  has  for  its  object,  not  guilt  or 
innocence,  but  profit.  The  latter  is  strictly  a  moneyed  trans- 
action ;  the  former  relates  to  the  administration  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  country.  The  one  is  fully  and  faithfully 
administered,  when  due  regard  is  had  to  all  the  circumstan- 
ces as  they  constitute  guilt  or  ianocence,  and  the  law  applied 
accordingly  ; — the  other,  when  a  proper  and  correct  estimate 
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is  made  of  the  actual  profits  of  trade,  comparod  with  thoM 
on  the  late  importatiouB,  and  the  diiFeronce  only  levied. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  Act  of  '97,  ia  not 
ai'bitrary  ; — to  be  exerciaed  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure  j 
but  he  is  hound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  nilea  of  b 
sound  discretion.  If  guilt  appear,  he  cannot  arrest  the  law  ; 
il'  innocence,  he  cannot  apply  it.  The  effects  of  the  two  ■ 
powers  strangely  mark  their  contrariety.  ^VTien  circum- 
Btances  of  guilt  or  imioeence  only,  govern  the  Treasury  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  consequence  is,  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  liiws ; — but  if  they  arc  disregarded,  and  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  only  considered,  in  the  place  of  sucli  J 
sentiments,  there  will  be  disgust  and  hatred.  Yon  may,  itt-  J 
deed,  have  a  full  treasury,  but  you  will  find  empty  affections. 
More  need  not  be  said,  I  hope,  to  prove  that  the  extra  pro- 
fits cannot  be  taken  from  the  merchants,  under  the  ]iOwer  ot 
the  Treasury  Department  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures. 
If  it  he  esscntiaUy  a  taxing  power,  it  not  only  has  not  been 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Act  of  '97, 
hut  cannot  be  by  any  act  of  oura.  It  is  a  power  which  the  cou- 
Btitution  has  sacredly  deposited  in  Congress.     It  is  incommu- 
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asted.  Precedent  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  it  is  not  iinu- 
saal  for  executive  power,  unknown  even  to  those  who  exercise 
it,  to  make  encroachments  of  this  kind.  What  has  been  the 
end  of  all  free  governments,  but  open  force,  or  the  gradual 
undermining  of  the  legislative  by  the  executive  power  ?  The 
peculiar  construction  of  ours  by  no  means  exempts  it  from 
this  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  it  not  for  the  habits  of 
the  people,  would  naturally  tend  that  way.  The  operation 
of  this  government  is  an  interesting  problem.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  in  full  possession  of  its  primitive  power,  but  all  of 
the  parts  confined  to  their  respective  spheres.  These,  Sir, 
are  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
know,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  censure  than 
to  advise — to  reject  the  report,  than  to  point  out  what 
ought  to  be  done.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
confess,  that  I  have  felt  much  solicitude  and  diflBculty  on 
this  subject.  But  the  view  which  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented, has  constituted  no  part  of  my  embarrassment.  I  am 
entirely  averse  to  taking  any  part  of  the  extra  profit,  whe- 
ther through  the  agency  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  of 
this  House. 

If  our  merchants  are  innocent,  they  are  welcome  to  their 
good  fortune  ;  if  guilty,  I  scorn  to  participate  in  their  profits. 
I  will  never  consent  to  make  our  penal  code  the  basis  of  our 
Ways  and  Means,  or  to  establish  a  partnership  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  violators  of  the  Non-Importation  Act.  The 
necessity  of  causing  our  restrictive  system  to  be  respected, 
while  in  existence,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  its  penal- 
ties to  " cases  of  such  magnitude"  constitute  my  embarrass- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  if  the  law  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, thousands  will  be  involved  in  ruin  ;  on  the  other,  if 
an  act  of  grace  should  be  done,  your  restrictive  system  wiU 
be  endangered.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  been 
dictated  by  any  open  contempt  of  the  laws,  or  had  it  been 
entirely  free  from  blame,  our  course  would  have  been  plain. 
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No  one  would  have  hesitated,  in  tlie  one  case,  to  have  let  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  fall  on  tlie  guUty  ;  or,  in  the  other,  to 
extend  its  protection  to  the  iunoccnt.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge tliat  the  iuiporters  were  not  Bufficiently  circum- 
spect  and  guarded.  The  nature  of  the  restrictive  Bystem, 
the  posture  ol'  affairs,  the  decision  of  this  House  on  a  motion 
to  repeal  the  Non-Importation  Act,  ought  to  have  put  them 
on  their  guard.  Candor  also  compels  me  to  state,  that  I 
cannot  admit  any  arguments  on  this  question  to  prove  the 
impohcy  of  tlic  Non-Importation  Ait,  or  the  advantages  t(^ 
the  community  from  the  late  importations.  I  can  never  ad- 
mit, aa  an  apology  for  tho  violation  of  the  law,  what  was 
coDsidercd  as  an  insuiBcient  reason  for  its  suspension. 
Neither  can  I  doubt  that  even  the  worst  of  laws  ought  to  ba 
respected,  while  they  remain  laws.  But,  Sir,  the  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  appears  to  me  more  formidable.  An  indis- 
criminate forfeiture  would  not,  I  fear,  bo  considered  as  pun- 
ishment. It  would  be  thought  oppression.  Punishment, 
by  the  infliction  of  a  partial  evil,  proposes  to  avoid  a  greater 
— by  making  some  the  subjects  of  its  pains,  to  make  all  the 
subjects  of  its  terrors.     The  culprits,  in  this  case,  are  too  nu- 
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necessary  to  prove  the  en*or  of  the  discrimination.  If  true, 
it  does  not  extend  as  far  as  it  ought  to  do.  For,  if  innocence 
of  purchase  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  exemption,  how  can  we 
condemn  the  goods  purchased  before  the  first  of  August  ? 
If  shipments  might  be  made  before  that  period,  surely  pur- 
chases might ;  and  if  the  last,  then,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  purchases  before  the  2d  of  February, 
they  also  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  forfeitures.  The 
cases,  then,  are  too  imiform  for  discrimination,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  whole.  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  magnitude  of  the  case.  I  cannot 
find  it  in  me  to  reduce  thousands  lo  beggary  by  a  single 
stroke,  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  one  in  this  House  in  favor 
of  so  stem  a  policy.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  an  act 
of  grace  will  weaken  the  non-importation  law  ;  but  this  is 
a  less  evil  than  the  alienation  of  the  whole  mercantile  class. 
It  is  left  us  to  regret,  that  the  wise  foresight  of  my  two 
honorable  friends  and  colleagues  was  not  adopted  at  the  last 
session.  It  was  then  proposed  to  suspend  the  law  for  the 
introduction  of  this  very  property  ;  but  the  proposition  was 
borne  down  by  the  clamor  of  the  day.  Had  that  been 
done,  we  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  our  present  state. 
Our  laws  would  have  been  saved,  and  our  merchants  con- 
tented. 

A  subject  not  necessarily  involved  in  that  under  dis- 
cussion, has  been  introduced  by  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  debate.  In  imitation  of  the  example,  I  will  be  ex- 
cused, I  hope,  in  ofiering  my  sentiments  on  the  restrictive 
system.  It  is  known  that  I  have  not  been  a  friend  to  that 
sjrstem  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  My  ob- 
jection, however,  is  neither  against  the  inequality  nor  the 
greatness  of  its  pressure.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  section  to 
bear  whatever  the  general  interest  may  demand  ;  and  I,  Sir, 
am  proud  in  representing  a  people  pre-eminent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue.     Carolina  makes  no  complaint  about  the 


difficiiUies  of  the  Umes.  If  she  feel  emDajrassmcnfH,  she 
turns  hpr  indignation  not  against  her  own  government,  but 
against  the  CDmmnu  enemy.  Hhe  makes  no  comparative 
estimate  of  her  sufFurings  with  those  of  the  other  StatDs.  She 
wouhl  bo  pruud  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  suffering,  if,  by  this, 
the  general  good  could  bo  promoted  ;  and  she,  this  day,  ])re- 
seuts  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  pt-ople  acquiring  increased 
onion  and  energy  i'rum  the  force  of  the  preemure  ;  and,  so  far 
from  growing  tired  of  tlie  reatrictive  Bystem,  or  war,  ub  inti- 
mated by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  she  would  willingly 
bear  a  superadded  embargo,  if  tho  public  interest  should  de- 
mand it.  But,  Sir,  my  objections  are  of  a,  genoral  ami 
national  chiiracter.  Your  cliuiicter,  your  government  and 
country,  forbid  a  resort  to  thia  system  for  a  redress  of  wrongSL 
It  requires  a  stcraness  of  execution  approaching  despotism. 
It  first  offers  a  vast  premium  for  its  violation,  and  then 
has  to  combat  with  the  spirit  of  specidation,  the  cupidity 
and  capital  of  the  mercantile  classes.  To  render  its  execu- 
tion perfect,  you  must  not  only  remove  the  inducement,  but 
arrest  speculations,  particularly  those  which  are  founded  on 
the  probable  course  of  political  events.     The  subject  before 
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pied.  The  desperate  adventurer  and  the  smuggler  ijvill  sVic- 
ceed  him.  Unaided  by  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  no  law, 
however  severe  its  sanctions,  will  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  restriction,  which,  in  a  British 
war,  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  Whatever  pressure  can 
be  produced  on  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
through  heavy  duties,  ought  to  be  eftected.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  it  is  both  restriction  and  revenue.  So  much  of 
the  capital  of  this  country  is  turned  towards  foreign  com- 
merce, that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  this  source  of  revenue. 
Nor  is  its  restrictive  character  inconsiderable.  The  assertion 
may  seem  strange  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  system  secures 
the  highest  practical  and  continued  pressure  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. To  say  nothing  of  the  perpetual  violations  of  pro- 
hibitory acts  by  smuggling,  they  are  subject  to  occasional  re- 
laxations, by  which  the  country  becomes  inundated  with 
British  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  I  recommended 
high  duties  as  a  substitute  for  the  Non-Importation  Act.  Un- 
der that  system,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  would  not 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is  ;  but  yom^  treasury  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  ;  nor  should  we  have 
had  the  present  contest  about  extra  profits  ;  they  would  have 
passed  into  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  duties.  High  duties 
have  no  pernicious  efiects,  and  are  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  thus 
we  would  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  active  resources 
of  the  country  with  pressure  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
enemy.  Your  army  and  navy  would  feel  the  invigorating 
effect.  The  war  would  not  sicken  the  patriot's  hope,  and  de- 
feat some  of  its  most  valuable  anticipated  consequences. 
You  would  have  the  means  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
!irmy,  and  be  no  longer  compelled  to  rely  on  the  hazardous 
aid  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Victory,  peace,  and  national 
honor, — I  was  going  to  say,  glory, — (but  experience  has 
taught  me  how  that  word  is  received  iu  this  House),  would 
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be  the  welcomed  result  of  a  Tigorous  war.  But,  Sir,  if  we 
must  Lave  one  or  tlio  other, — either  aU  war  or  all  n'strictiona, 
— I  would  prefer  the  former.  Suppose  either  would  bring 
the  enemy  to  our  ti.Tms.  Even  in  victory  they  are  imcquoL 
By  restiiction,  you  have  nothing  hut  the  aucceea  ;  while  the 
asaertion  of  our  Ti;itional  rights  hy  anus,  creates  those  quali- 
ties which  amply  t^iimpensate  for  the  privation  and  expenae 
incidental  to  that  state.  Admit  that  the  Tripolitana  could 
have  been  coerced  to  terms  by  non-importation  acts,  and  that 
wo  had  rcsortwl  to  restriction  rather  than  arms,  could  we  liave 
this  day  boasted  of  our  naval  victories  ?  The  Mediterranean 
war  was  the  school  of  our  naval  virtne.  It  has  elevated  the 
hopes  of  our  count  ry.  We  may  now  look  forward  to  the  day, 
with  confidence,  when  we  ahflll  be  no  longer  insulted  and  in- 
jured on  the  high  road  of  nations,  with  impunity,  Besidesj 
the  non-importation  sy.stcin,  iis  a  rwlrcss  of  ivrongs,  is  radi- 
cally defec-'ive.  You  may  meet  commercial  restrictions  with 
commercinl  restrictions  ;  but  you  cannot  safely  confront  pre- 
meditated insult  and  injury  with  commercial  restrictiona 
alone.  I  utter  not  tliia  from  the  fervor  of  my  feelings,  but 
it  is  the  deUljcmte  result  of  my  best  judgment.     It  sinks  the 
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On  the  New  Army  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  January  14th,  1813. 

[Note. — ^Dec.  14tli,  1812.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
reported  to  the  House,  a  Bill  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of 
infantry  to  serve  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged.  This  Bill, 
both  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  in  the  House,  had  a  very  full 
discussion,  which,  ns  usual,  turned  more  on  questions  connected  with 
the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  war,  than  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  this  speech  near  the  close  of  the 
debate.     The  Bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  77  ;  nays,  42.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  can  offer  nothing  more  acceptable, 
I  presume,  to  the  House,  than  a  promise  not  to  discuss  the 
Orders  in  Council,  French  decrees,  blockades,  or  embargoes. 
I  am  induced  to  avoid  these  topics  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  too  stale  to  furnish  any  interest  to 
this  House  or  the  country.  Gentlemen  who  have  attempted 
it,  with  whatever  abilities,  have  failed  to  command  attention  ; 
and  it  would  argue  very  little  sagacity  on  my  part,  not  to 
be  admonished  by  their  want  of  success.  Indeed,  whatever 
interest  may  have  been  at  one  time  attached  to  these  sub- 
jects is  now  lost.  They  have  passed  away ;  and  will  not 
Boon,  I  hope,  return  into  the  circle  of  politics.  Yes,  Sir, 
reviled  as  have  been  our  countr}^'s  efforts  to  curb  belligerent 
injustice — weak  and  contemptible  as  she  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be  in  the  scale  of  nations,  she  has  triumphed  in 
breaking  down  the  most  dangerous  monopoly  ever  attempted 
by  one  nation  against  the  commerce  of  another.  I  will  not 
Btop  to  inquire  whether  their  triumph  is  attributable  to  the 
Non-Importation  Act,  or  to  the  menace  of  war,  or,  (what  is 
more  probable,)  to  the  last,  operating  on  the  pressure  pro- 
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duced  by  the  former, — the  fact  is  certain  that  the  Ordera  in 
Council  of  1807  and  1809, — which  our  opponents  have 
ofti?n  said,  that  England  would  never  yield,  as  they  made  a 
part  of  lier  comniereial  Bystem, — are  now  no  more.  The 
Kiime  firmni'SH,  if  peraercrcd  in,  which  has  carried  uk  thus  fat 
with  Kucccss,  will,  as  our  caitBO  is  just,  end  in  final  victory, 
A  further  reason  why  I  shall  not  follow  our  opponents  into 
tne  region  of  documents  and  records,  is,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
a  decoy ;  as  I  am  induced  to  believe,  from  appearances,  that 
their  object  ia  to  dnuv  our  attention  from  the  merits  of  the 
question.  Gentlemen  Lave  literally  buried  their  arguments 
under  a  huge  pile  of  quotations  ;  and  wandered  so  far  into 
this  realm  of  paper,  that  neither  the  vision  of  this  House  has 
been,  nor  that  of  the  country  will  be,  aHe  to  follow  thesL 
There  the  best  and  worst  reasons  share  an  equal  fate.  The 
truth  of  the  one,  and  the  error  of  the  other,  are  covered  in 
like  obscurity. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  make  a  few  observationa 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
who  spoke  yesterday.  Ho  complained  of  the  desertion  of 
his  former  associates  from  tho  minority  imnciplea  of  '98. 
TJR'i-e  »n-iiuhilcs.  lie   tsni^l. 
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because  not  necessary  to  my  argument.  But  if  they  are,  in 
trathy  those  of  the  gentleman  and  his  pi*esent  associates, 
I  should  be  happy  to  know  with  what  countenance  they 
can  request  the  people  of  this  country  to  put  the  government 
into  their  hands.  Trust  the  government  to  those  who  are 
hostile  to  it  1  who  prefer  their  own  interest  and  rights,  to 
its  interest  and  rights  I  K  our  opponents  are,  in  reality,  in 
favor  of  such  principles,  patriotism  ought  to  persuade  them  to 
add  one  other, — and  that  is,  ever  to  remain  in  a  minority. 
There  they  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use ;  at  least,  they 
will  not  be  dangerous  ;  but  put  them  in  power,  and  let  them 
act  up  to  what  they  profess,  and  destruction  would  be  cer- 
tain. If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  anxious  to  know 
the  real  cause  of  the  separation  of  his  former  associates  from 
him,  he  must  look  for  it  in  his  present  political  creed,  and 
that  of  those  with  whom  he  is  now  united.  He  will  there 
find  an  article  which  had  no  place  in  his,  in  '98  :  and  which, 
then,  as  well  as  now,  was  reprobated  by  those  who  consti- 
tute the  present  majority.  This  article  is  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  minority  principles,  as  defined  by  the  gentleman ; 
— ^it  is,  opposition  to  our  country  in  relation  to  England. 
The  proof  of  this  article  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  less 
clear  than  the  others.  For,  what  encroachment  of  England 
on  our  neutral  rights,  from  the  interruption  of  our  carrying 
trade,  down  to  the  moment  that  war  was  declared — ^which 
one  of  the  innumerable  insults  and  injuries  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected,  has  the  opposition  either  not  palliated  or 
justified  ?  and  what  efibrt  of  our  country  to  resist,  which  has 
not  been  reprobated  and  opposed  ? 

I  will  not  multiply  proofs  on  a  course  of  conduct,  the 
bad  efiect  of  which  was  too  sensibly  felt  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten, and  the  continuation  of  which  was  but  too  apparent 
in  the  present  discussion.  For  what  is  the  object  of  the 
opposition  in  this  debate  ?  To  defeat  the  passage  of  this 
oill  ?     It  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  ;  and  contains  no- 
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tiling  to  raise  tliat  etorra  which  has  been  excited  against  it. 

Tlie  Lill  i)roposes  to  raise  twenty  thousand  men  only,  and 
that  fur  one  ycnr  ;  and  surely  there  ia  nothing  in  that  calcu- 
lated to  lay  eiicli  strong  hold  on  the  jealouaiea  or  fears  of  the 
community.  \VTiaf,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  opposition  P 
Gentlemen  certainly  do  not  act  without  an  intention  ;  and 
wide  as  iias  Lt;cn  the  range  of  debate,  it  cannot  bo  so  lawless 
as  to  l)c  without  an  object.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  lo  defeat  the 
pasBiige  of  this  bill ;  no,  but  what  ib  much  more  to  be 
dreaded,  to  tlnvart  that  which  the  bill  proposes  to  advance — 
the  final  kucccss  of  the  war  ;  and,  to  effect  this  purpose,  I 
must  do  (he  oppoffltion  the  credit  to  say,  they  have  resorted 
to  the  most  ctrectnal  means.  In  a  free  government, — ^in  a 
govcmniunt  of  laws, — two  things  are  necesaary  for  the  efeo- 
tual  jiroseculioii  of  nr  \  gr  at  n  ire  tie  !iv  ly  which 
the  executive  officer  is  charged  with  the  execution,  and 
vested  with  suitable  powers  and  tbo  co-operating  zeal  and 
union  of  the  people,  ^\ho  art  alwajs  indispensable  agents. 
Opposition,  to  be  Bucce<!sful  must  direct  its  effoits  against 
the  passage  of  the  law  or  nhat  is  more  common  and  gen- 
erally more  effectual,  to  destroj  the  union  and  the  zeal  of 
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on  all  sideSy  to  be  just ;  and  which,  in  a  manner,  received 
the  votes  even  of  those  who  now  appear  to  be  billing  to  min 
the  country  in  order  to  defeat  its  success.  For,  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  that  the  bill  to  raise  twenty-five  tliousand 
men  passed  this  House  (January,  1812)  almost  unanimously, 
though  it  was  distinctly  announced  for  what  object  it  was 
intended.  How  will  gentlemen  relieve  themselves  from  this 
dilemma  ?  Was  it  their  object  to  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  a  confession,  wliich  would 
80  strongly  confirm  the  motive  that  has  been  assigned  to 
them  ?  A  gentleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Emmot)  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  ;  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
explain,  has  made  an  admission  which  ought  ever  to  exclude 
him  and  his  friends  from  power.  He  justified  his  vote  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  force  as  a  peace  es- 
tablishment. A  peace  establishment  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  !  [Mr.  E.  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  as  a  peace 
establishment  ;  but  that  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  that  time, 
demanded  it.]  At  any  rate  (continued  Mr.  C),  I  hope  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  the  enormous  expense  of  the  war ; 
since  the  principal  expense  ought  to  have  been  incurred,  in 
the  gentleman's  opinion,  even  had  it  not  been  resorted  to. 
Well  might  the  opposition  admit  the  justice  of  the  war.  For 
years  the  moderation  of  the  government  (I  might  almost 
say),  its  excessive  love  of  peace,  strove  to  avoid  the  contest. 
We  bore  all  that  an  independent  nation  could  bear  ;  not, 
indeed,  with  patience,  but  in  the  hopes  of  returning  justice 
on  the  part  of  our  enemy. 

I  cannot  omit  noticing  the  attempt  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New- York,  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  England  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  I  allude  to  the 
blockade  of  1806.  The  gentleman  contended  that  it  was  a 
relaxation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  our  favor  ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, must  be  considered  by  us  in  the  light  of  a  benefit. 
It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  trace  the  gentleman  through 
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his  laborious  (liscits^ioii  on  thia  point,  in  order  to  expose  tlio 
error  of  ho  extraordinaiy  a  conclusion.  What  ?  That  an 
a^lvantagu  to  this  country,  which  wo  have  Btrugfiled  so  much 
to  avoid  !  That  u  ivlaxation  on  tho  part  of  England,  which 
she  has  BO  obstinately  refused  to  yield  !  Flushed  with  hia 
supposed  victorj'  on  this  subject,  tho  gentleman  undertook, 
what  might  be  considered  even_  a  more  dilHciilt  task,  to 
remove  the  Onlers  in  Council  as  a  cauBC  of  war.  Sir,  I  de- 
spair of  replying  to  such  arguments, 

But  it  ia  objected,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Relations  has  stated  the  orders  of  1807,  as  a  cause 
of  war,  though  rejiealed  hy  those  of  1809,  It  is  a  suiBcient 
justification  of  the  report,  that  it  has  stated  tho  facts  on 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  points,  precisely  as  they  existed ; 
and  well  might  the  report  cnumemtc  the  orders  of  1807  as  a 
cause  of  war,  when  those  of  1809  openly  iivow  the  principles 
of  the  i'ormcr,  anil  only  modiiy  theii'  operation  to  tlie  then 
existing  circumstances.  But,  says  another  gentleman  from 
New- York  (Mr.  Blcecker),  we  were  inveigled  into  the  war  hy 
the  perfidy  of  France.  She  did  not  Jiiirly  repeal  her  decrees. 
Be  it  so  ;  and  what  then  ?  Were  we  bound  to  submit  to 
Ell-laud.  bL-caiisi'  Franw  rofiised  to  di.> 
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b  opposed— even  attempted  to  be  defeated — ^by  the  friends, 
connections  and  neighbors  of  these  brave  defenders  of  our 
national  rights  and  honor.  It  is  even  asked,  why  should  we 
feel  so  lively  an  interest  in  their  fate  ?  In  vain  are  such  ar- 
guments urged.  The  country  will  not  forget  its  duty, — ^the 
fii'st  of  political  duties, — that  of  protection.  Our  opponents 
may  find  no  motive  in  connection  or  neighborhood  ;  but  the 
country  will  in  its  obligations.  The  friends  of  commerce 
may  evince  their  attachment  to  its  profits  and  luxuries 
only  ;  but  the  government  will  not,  on  that  account,  cease 
to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  the  enlarged  in- 
terests of  commerce,  by  protecting  from  English  slavery 
the  sailors,  by  whose  toil  and  peril  it  is  extended  to  every 
sea.  Provided  they  have  commerce  and  profit,  it  seems  the 
injury  and  insult  go  for  nothing  with  the  opposition.  Such 
a  commerce  may,  indeed,  bloat  the  country,  but  it  will  not 
contribute  to  its  real  strength.  It  subtracts  more  from  the 
spirit,  than  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  as  they  were  opposed  to  the  war, 
they  are  not  bound  to  support  it  ;  and  so  far  has  this  opin- 
ion been  carried,  that  we  have  been  accused  almost  of  vio- 
lating the  right  of  conscience  in  denying  the  position  as- 
sumed by  gentlemen.  The  right  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  our 
countr)',  while  in  war,  ought  to  be  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  before  it  can  be  justly  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  conduct.  How  conscience  can  be  claimed  in  this 
case,  cannot  be  very  easily  imagined.  We  propose  no  Bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  ;  we  only  assert,  that  the  opposition 
experienced  cannot  be  dictated  by  love  of  country  ;  and  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  obligation  which  every  citizen  is 
under  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  Its  neces- 
sary tendency  is,  to  prostrate  the  country  at  the  feet  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  elevate  a  party  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 
Until  our  opponents  can  prove  that  they  have  a  right  which 
is  paramount  to  the  public  interest,  we  must  persist  in  denj- 
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ing  that  they  are  justified  in  their  attempts  to  thwart  the 
BUucess  of  the  war.  War  haa  beep.ilfr^ir^'i  hy  n  law  of 
"^  the  liind  ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  similar  attempts  to 
defeat  any  other  law,  however  inconsiderable  its  object  ? 
Who  woidd  dare  to  avow  an  intention  to  defeat  its  opera- 
tion ?  Can  tliat,  then,  be  true  in  relation  to  war  wliicb 
would  be  reprobated  in  every  other  case  ?  Can  that  course 
be  right,  which,  when  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  country 
is  needed,  withdraws  half  of  that  force  ?  Can  that  be  true 
which  gives  the  greatest  violence  to  party  animosity  ?  What 
would  have  been  ihougbt  of  such  conduct  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  ?  filany  good  citizens,  friendly  to  the  hberty  of 
the  country,  ivere  opposed  to  the  declaration  at  the  time  ; 
but  coidd  they  have  been  justified  in  such  opposition  as  we 
now  experience  ?  To  tcmiiiiate  Ihewar  tbroiii:li  discord  and 
weakness  is  a  hazardous  espuriment.  But,  in  the  most  un- 
just and  inexpedient  war,  it  can  scarcely  he  jiosaible  that 
disunion  and  defeat  can  have  a  salutary  operation.  In  the 
numerous  examples  which  history  furnishes,  let  an  instance 
bo  pointed  out,  in  any  war,  where  the  public  interest  has 
been  promoted  by  divisions,  or  injured  by  concord.     Hun- 
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asked,  why  should  it  be  continued  on  that  account  ?  Indi- 
vidually  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the 
argument ;  for  it  has  been  my  opinion,  that  the  nation  was 
bound  to  resist  so  deep  an  injury,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 
But,  admitting  its  full  force,  the  diflference  is  striking  be- 
tween the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
War  ought  to  be  continued  until  its  rational  object — ^a  per- 
manent and  secure  peace,  is  obtained.  Even  the  friends 
of  England  ought  not  to  desire  the  termination  of  the  war, 
without  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment. It  would  leave  the  root,  that  must  necessarilv  shoot 
up  in  futiire  animosity  and  hostilities.  America  can  never 
quietly  siibmit  to  the  deepest  of  injuries.  Necessity  may 
compel  her  to  yield  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  be  to  watch 
the  growth  of  national  strength,  and  to  seize  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  to  seek  redress.  The  worst  enemy  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  could  not  desire  a  more  efifectual 
means  to  propagate  eternal  enmity. 

But  it  is  said,  that  we  ought  to  offer  to  England  suitable 
regulations  on  this  subject,  to  secure  to  her  the  use  of  her 
own  seamen  ;  and,  because  we  have  not,  we  are  the  aggres- 
sors. Sir,  I  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  tender  any  regula- 
tions. England  is  the  party  injuring.  She  ought  to  confine 
her  seamen  to  her  own  services  ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticar 
ble,  propose  such  arrangements,  that  she  might  exercise  her 
right  without  injury  to  us.  This  is  the  rule  that  governs  all 
analogous  cases  in  private  life.  But  we  have  made  our  offer ; 
it  is,  that  the  ship  should  protect  the  sailor.  It  is  the  most 
simple  and  only  safe  rule.  But  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
\x)iatj  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  provisions  ought  and 
have  been  proposed  to  be  made  on  our  part,  to  guard  the 
British  government  against  the  evil  it  apprehended,  viz.,  the 
loss  of  its  seamen. 

The  whde  doctrine  of  protection,  heretofore  relied  on, 
asd  still  recommended  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
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(Mr.  B.),  is  false  and  derogatory  to  our  honor  ;  and  umler  no      ^H 
possible  modification  can  effect  the  desinible  object  of  afford-      ^H 
ing  safety  to  our  sailors,  and  securing  the  future  harmony  of      ^H 
the  two  countricB.     Nor  can  it  he  doubted,  that  if  governed      ^H 
by  justice,  England  would  yield  to  the  offer  of  our  govern-      ^H 
ment,  i)articularly,  if  what  the  gentleman  from  New- York     ^H 
(Mr.  Bleeckor)  my»,  be  trae,  that  there  are  ten  thousand  of     ^H 
her  seamen  now  in  our  service.     She  would  he  greatly  the     ^H 
gainer  by  the  arrangement.     Experience,  it  is  to  be  feared,      ^^M 

deeper.     The  use  of  her  seamen  is  a  mere  pretence.     Tho     ^H 
blow  ia  aimed  at  our  commercial  greatness.     It  is  this  which     ^H 
has  animated  and  directed  all  of  her  iojiirioua  couDcila  to-  ^^H 
wards  this  country.     England  is  at  the  same  time  a  trading  "^^B 

and  a  fighting  nation  ;  two  occupations  natumlly  at  variance, 
and  most  difficult  to  be  united.     War  limits  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  markets  of  a  belligerent — makes  a  variety  of 
regulations  necessary — and  produces  heavy  taxes,  which  are 
inimical  to  tho  prosperity  of  manufactures,  and  consequently 
commerce.     These  causes  combined  give  to  trade  new  chan- 
nels, which  direct  it  naturally  to  neutral  nations.     To  conn- 
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to  disparage  the  talents  of  our  opponents  in  this  line  ;  yet  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  whole  chapter  of  woes  has  been 
fulfilled.  I  ask,  for  instance,  whether  so  much  as  related  to 
sacked  towns,  bombarded  cities,  mined  commerce,  and  revolt- 
ing blacks,  has  been  realized  ?  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  gentle- 
man fix)m  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey)  not  yet  cured  of  his  fears 
in  relation  to  this  last  prediction.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
wliat  are  his  intentions. — His  assertions  give  equal  notice  to 
the  House,  the  enemy  and  the  countrj\  If  danger  indeed 
exist,  he  has  acted  with  such  imprudence  as  ought  to  subject 
him  to  the  censure  of  every  reflecting  man  ;  but  I  acquit  the 
gentleman,  as  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger.  I  cannot 
admit  an  increased  danger  from  a  state  of  war — a  state  in 
which  the  pubhc  force  and  vigilance  are,  of  necessity,  the 
greatest.  But  to  return  to  the  point,  our  cause  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  represented  by  our  opponents.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  only  persevere,  we  have  every  reason,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  anticipate  ultimate  success.  The  enemy 
is  engaged  in  a  contest  in  Europe,  which  requires  his  whole 
power.  We  have  already  compelled  him  to  yield  a  point, 
which,  but  the  last  year,  it  was  prophesied,  he  never 
would.  The  Orders  in  Council  are  now  no  more — that  sys- 
tem by  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  monopolize  our 
trade,  and  to  recolonize  the  American  people.  But  if  Eng- 
land will  not  yield,  we  can  perish  as  well  as  she.  Our 
republican  virtue  is  as  obstinate  as  her  imperial  pride,  and 
our  duty  to  our  citizens  as  unyielding,  as  her  prerogative 
over  her  subjects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  shake  our  fortitude  by  a 
cry  of  French  alliance.  It  has  been  boldly  said,  that  we  are 
already  united  with  that  country.  We  united  with  France  ? 
We  have  the  same  cause  ?  No ;  her  object  is  dominion, 
and  her  impulse,  ambition.  Ours  is  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  our  sailors.  But,  say  our  opponents,  we  are  con- 
tending against  the  same  country.     What  then  ?     Must  we 
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Bubmit  to  be  outlawed  by  Englaiid,  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  liy  France  ?  Is  the  independence  of  England  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  ?  Must  wo  enter  the  European  struggle 
not  as  on  e(]uul,  consulting  our  peculiar  interest,  but  be 
dragged  into  it  as  the  low  dependant,  the  slave  of  Eogland  P 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  told 
us,  that  we  aie  contending  against  religion  in  the  person  of 
England- — that  she  is,  in  a  word,  the  ])atronefis  of  Cbvistianity. 
Unhapjiy  country  I  Doomed  to  submission  to  preserve  tho 
purity  of  religion  I  Doomed  to  slavery,  that  England  may 
be  independent !  Because  Bonaparte  is  not  a  Protciitant, 
you  must  surrender  your  rights  !  Because  ho  is  a  despot, 
you  dare  not  resist !  What  does  the  gentleman  intend  ?  la 
it  hia  wiali,  iiy  thus  dragging  into  the  heat  of  political  debato 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  to  promote  its  interests  or  that 
of  a  (action  ?  If  the  former,  let  him  point  out  an  instance  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  when  the  junction  of  religion  and 
politicfi  has  not  been  fatal  to  the  interest  of  both.  It  is  this 
unnatural  union  which  has  engendered  the  foulest  progeny  of 
human  woes.  History  is  full  of  its  disastei-s,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  too  famihar  with  its  pages  to  require  a  particular 
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whether  the  intended  eflfect  will  be  produced  ;  whether  ani- 
mosity and  discord  will  be  fomented,  and  the  zeal  and  union 
of  the  people  to  maintain  the  rights  and  indispensable  duties 
of  the  community,  will  abate  ;  or,  describing  it  under  another 
aspect,  whether  it  is  the  destiny  of  our  country  to  sink  under 
the  blows  of  our  enemy  or  not.  I  am  not  without  my  fears 
and  my  hopes. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  opponents  have  manifestly  the  ad- 
vantage. The  love  of  present  ease  and  enjoyment,  the  love 
of  gain,  and  party  zeal,  are  on  their  side.  These  constitute 
a  part  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  We  naturally  lear 
that  way  without  the  arts  of  persuasion.  Far  more  difficult 
b  the  task  of  the  majority.  It  Ls  theirs  to  support  the  dis- 
tant but  lasting  interest  of  our  country.  It  is  theirs  to  ele- 
vate the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  call  up  all  of  those  qual- 
ities by  which  present  sacrifices  are  made  to  secure  a  future 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  our  cause  is  not  without  hope. 
The  interest  of  the  people,  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  a  party, 
are,  as  observed  by  a  gentleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Stow), 
often  at  variance.  The  people  are  always  ready,  unless  led 
astray  by  ignorance  or  delusion,  to  participate  in  the  success 
of  the  country,  or  to  sympathize  in  its  adversity.  Very  dif- 
ferent are  the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  :  on 
every  great  measure  they  stand  pledged  against  its  success, 
and  almost  invariably  consider  that  their  political  conse- 
quence depends  on  its  defeat.  The  heat  of  debate,  the  spirit 
of  settled  opposition,  and  the  confident  prediction  of  disas- 
ter, are  among  the  causes  of  this  opposition  between  the  in- 
terest of  a  party  and  of  the  country  ;  and  in  no  instance  un- 
der our  own  government  have  they  existed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  relation  to  the  present  war.  The  evil  is  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  constitution  of  all  free  governments,  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  their  weakness  and  destruction.  It  has 
but  one  remedy  : — the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
It  behooves  them,  as  they  value  the  blesaings  of  their  free- 


tio7iy  and  that  it  cannot  exist  wliere  it  lail 
primary  object.  The  autliors  of  the  wea 
ly  tlie  lirst  to  take  tlie  advantage  of  it^  ai 
destruction  of  liberty. 
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On  the  Bill  making  further  provisio 
ranks  of  the  regular  Army,  en« 
ments,  &c.,  delivered  in  the  Hous 
tives,  January  17th,  1814. 

[Note. — On  the  10th  of  January,  1814,  Mr. 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  to  the  Hot 
Bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  raise  for  five 
lug  the  war,  fourteen  of  the  regiments  of  infantr 
Uiorized  by  the  act  of  the  29th  of  January,  18! 
poses.  Being  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
up,  successively,  on  the  13th,  14th,  16th,  and  17 
much  warmth.  Party  feehngs  were  highly  ex« 
was  made  to  embarrass  the  Administration  by  d* 
in  vain ;  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  Ji 
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however,  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  wholly  dissent  from  the 
construction  which  our  opponents  give  to  the  documents 
connected  with  this  subject.  If  a  proper  opportunity  should 
hereafter  occur,  I  will  be  happy  to  present  the  reasons  for 
my  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am  induced  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  at 
present,  to  correct  two  essential  errors,  which  gentlemen  in 
the  opposition  have  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question  ;  and,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  I  think  it  proper  that  they  should  be  an- 
swered ;  because,  from  all  that  I  have  ever  heard,  as  well  on 
this  as  on  former  occasions,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  consti- 
tute the  basis  on  which  the  minority  rest  their  justification. 
I  allude  to  the  character  which  they  give  to  the  war ;  and 
the  claim  set  up,  in  a  political  and  constitutional  point  of 
view,  to  justify  their  opposition.  Gentlemen  contend,  that 
this  is  not  a  defensive,  but  an  ofiensive  war  ;  and  under  this 
character  undertake  its  denunciation,  without  ever  conde- 
scending to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  constitutes  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the  two.  I  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  while  I  examine  this  point  ;  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  verbal  criticism, 
since  our  opponents  have  made  the  distinction  the  foundation 
of  so  much  declamation  against  the  war.  The  inquiry,  in 
another  point  of  view,  I  believe,  will  be  useful.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  an  aversion  to  an  offensive  war  (which, 
I  suppose,  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
opposition  on  this  subject)  ;  while  they  readily  acknowledge 
the  possible  necessity  and  justice  of  one  that  is  defensive. 
It  is  therefore  proper,  that  our  ideas  on  this  point  should  be 
fixed  with  precision  and  certainty. 

I  will  lay  it  down  as  an  universal  criterion,  that  a  war  is 
offensive  or  defensive,  not  by  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on, 
which  is  an  immaterial  circumstance,  but  by  the  motive  and 
cause  which  lead  to  it.      If  it  has  its  origin  in  ambition. 
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avarice,  or  any  of  the  liko  passions,  then  it  is  oflenaive  ;  Init 
if,  on  the  contrary,  designed  to  repel  insult,  itijnry,  or  op- 
pression), it  is  of  an  opposite  character,  and  ia  dcfcoHve. 
The  trulh  of  tliis  position  wjll  not  require  much  discussion. 
I  conceive  tliiit  it  may  be  safely  rested  either  on  the  authori- 
ty of  llie  best  writers  on  the  Bubjcct,  or  on  its  own  internal 
evidence.  It  is  onl;  in  this  view  that  the  prevalent  feelings 
on  tliis  subject  can  be  explained.  If  the  disiiuction  taken 
be  a  correct  one  ;  if  the  two  species  of  war  are  distinguish- 
able in  their  ciiuse  and  motive,  then  our  condemnation  of  the 
one  and  afiproval  of  the  other  is  no  longer  a  mystery  ;  it  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
bj  true  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  mere  accidental 
eircuinslance  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them  oa  ;  that 
ficuuc  of  action  slioulJ  make  tbom  f  be  one  or  the  otbi^r ;  thc-n 
the  feelings  of  the  country,  by  which  it  condemns  or  approves 
of  either  species,  arc  a  i>rofound  mystery  never  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  Mew  wIulIi  I  ha\c  presented,  tbe  difference 
between  an  offensive  and  a  dcftasucwdr  is  of  the  moral 
kind  ;  and  tliit  sense  oi  justice  which  marks  the  American 
people,  accounts  fur  their  feelmga      Their  exemption  from 
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dared.  They  then  have  acknowledged,  that  the  Orders  in 
Oouncil,  and  not  the  conquest  of  Canada,  bjs  they  now  pre  - 
tend,  were  the  cause  of  the  war  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
qoire  whether,  to  resist  them,  was  in  its  nature  oflensive  or 
defensive.  It  would  be  to  inquire  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  an  injury  to  our  commerce — a  point  I  have  never  heard 
denied  by  the  most  obstinate  debater.  It  would  be  equally 
so  to  examine  whether  the  cause  of  continuing  the  war, — to 
protect  our  seamen  from  impressment, — is  of  an  offensive  or 
defensive  character.  Very  few  have  the  hardihood  to  deny 
that  this  is  an  injury  of  the  most  serious  kind,  both  as  re- 
gards the  government,  and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  its  ope- 
ration. It  involves  the  most  sacred  obligation  which  can 
bind  the  body  politic  to  the  citizen  : — I  mean  that  of  protec- 
tion, due  alike  to  all ;  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  and  much 
more,  if  susceptible  of  degrees,  to  our  sailors,  that  class  of 
the  community  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
renown  of  this  country. 

Having  thus  established  the  character  of  the  war,  in 
its  origin  and  continuance,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  not  less 
clear,  that  a  defensive  war  does  not  bscomo  offensive  by  baing 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territory.  The  motive  and 
cause  will  ever  give  the  character  ;  all  the  rest  are  mere 
unessential  incidents.  When  once  declared,  the  only  question, 
even  in  a  defensive  war,  is,  how  can  it  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  effect  ?  The  reverse  of  this  involves  the  most  glaring 
absurdity.  It  supposes  that  we  have  determined  to  compel 
our  enemy  to  respect  our  rights ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
voluntarily  renounced,  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  producing  that  effect.  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  opinion  of  our 
opponents  may  be  arrayed  against  themselves.  What  have 
they  advised  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  ?  With- 
draw your  troops  from  Canada,  reduce  your  army,  and  limit 
your  operations  to  the  ocean.    What  1  to  the  ocean  ?    Carry 
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the  war  beyoml  our  own  territory  !  ma^e  it  offensive  I  The 
gentlemen  surely  do  not  intend  to  support  an  offensiro  war  ? 
To  use  their  owd  language,  it  is  too  imnioral  for  n.  virtuous 
and  reiigioua  people.  It  is  then  admitted  that  it  does  not 
cease  to  he  di'fensiTe  by  its  being  waged  at  sea  ;  bow  then 
can  the  carrying  it  into  Canada  change  its  character?  I 
again  remark  liiat  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  whcrO 
and  how  the  war  ought  to  bo  prosecuted.  For  my  part,  bo 
long  as  it  cuntinues,  I  think  no  eflbrt  should  be  spared  to 
reduce  Canada.  Should  success  accompany  our  arms,  wo 
will  be  indoiiiiiifiod  for  the  privations  and  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  the  acquisition  ol'  an  extensive  and  valuable  territory, 
and  by  the  [lermauent  peace  and  security  which  it  would 
afford  to  a  largo  portioii  of  our  country  ;  and,  even  in  (he 
worst  event,  should  wc  fail  of  cuiiquest,  the  attempt  will  not 
be  without  great  advantages.  The  war  iu  Canatla  is  the 
best  security  to  every  part  of  our  country.  AVe  have  a  very 
extended,  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  population,  in  many 
places  weak,  sea-coast.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been 
neglected,  a-s  has  been  represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  many  points  are, 
III!  must.  itoiiLnri-,.ssilv.h..withniitcniririitnivt(-rti.m,    Lot 
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entire  line  of  our  sea-coast  menaced  with  destruction.  The 
enemy,  master  on  the  ocean,  could  act  with  such  celerity, 
that  it  would  be  either  impossible  to  defend  ourselves,  or  it 
must  be  done  at  an  expense  greater  than  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  his  possessions.  Thus,  even  under  this  limited 
view  of  defence,  the  most  effectual  mode  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  :  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
and  our  opponents  ought,  according  to  their  own  distinction, 
to  grant  every  aid  in  men  and  money. 

Although  not  immediately  in  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that,  of  all  the  arguments  I  have  ever  heard  since 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  those  were  by 
far  the  most  extravagant,  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  I  have  heard  it  characterized  by  everj* 
epithet  of  crime  or  weakness.  The  advancers  of  such  argu- 
ments surely  do  not  reflect,  that  in  their  zeal  to  assail  the 
majority,  they  are  uttering  libels  on  the  founders  of  our 
freedom  and  independence.  This  scheme  of  conquest,  this 
project  of  ambition,  this  offspring  of  folly  and  vice,  as  it  has 
been  liberally  called,  originated  with  those  men  to  whom 
America  owes  so  much,  and  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  is 
acknowledged  by  the  world.  It  was  by  them  thought  an 
object  worthy  the  expense  of  the  treasures  and  the  best  blood 
of  the  country  ;  and  finally  relinquished  by  them  with  reluc- 
tance, and  from  necessity  only. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  defence  which  gentlemen 
have  made  for  their  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  policy  of 
their  country, — a  subject  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  as  affecting  the  result  of  the  present 
contest,  but  our  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  They  as 
Bume  as  a  fact,  that  opposition  is  in  its  nature  harmless  ; 
and  that  the  calamities  which  have  afflicted  free  states, 
have  originated  in  the  blunders  and  folly  of  the  government, 
and  not  from  the  perversencss  of  opposition.  Opposition, 
say  they,  is  a  very  convenient  thing ;  a  wicked  and  foolish 
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administration  never  fail  to  attribute  all  of  their  miscarriages 
to  it ;  and,  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  they  appeal  to  Lord 
North's  administration.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
particular  case,  to  which  gentlemen  have,  with  so  much 
parade  referred,  as  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  my  argument ;  but 
I  think  it  could  be  easily  proved,  that  the  opposition  in 
the  case  cited,  was  essentially  different,  in  character  and 
consequence,  from  the  opposition  in  this  country.  I  conceive, 
however,  that  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  examine  the  general 
position  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  make  a 
single  remark  in  relation  to  the  British  government  on  this 
subject.  It  strikes  me,  that  all  arguments  drawn  from  it, 
on  this  point,  must  be  essentially  erroneous.  A  more  deter- 
mined and  vehement  opposition  there  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  in  some  measure  required.  The  difference  in  the  two 
governments,  in  this  respect,  results  from  a  difference  in  the 
organization  of  their  respective  executives.  In  England, 
such  is  the  power,  patronage,  and  consequent  influence,  of 
the  executive ;  such  the  veneration,  which  its  hereditary 
quality  and  long  descent  possess  over  the  subjects  of  that 
empire,  that  her  most  enlightened  statesmen  have  ever 
thought  that  it  endangered  the  other  branches  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  have,  with  much  wisdom,  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
liberty  in  that  country,  strenuously  opposed  its  encroach- 
ments. Very  different  is  the  case  here,  in  a  government 
purely  republican.  Our  Executive  presents  neither  the  cause 
to  justify  such  vehemence  of  opposition,  nor  possesses  the 
means  of  restraining  it  when  excited.  But,  even  as  applied 
to  our  government,  I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  species  of  opposition  both  innocent  and  useful.  Opposition 
simply  implies  contrariety  of  opinion ;  and,  when  used  in 
the  abstract,  admits  of  neither  censure  nor  praise.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  good  or  bad  ;  useful  or  pernicious.  It  is 
not  from  itself,  but  from  the  connected  circumstances,  that 
it  derives  its  character.    When  it  is  simply  the  result  of  that 
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diversity  in  the  structure  of  our  intellect,  which  conducts  to 
different  conclusions  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  confined 
within  those  bounds  which  love  of  country  and  political 
honesty  prescribe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  guardians  of 
liberty.  It  excites  gentle  collision ;  prompts  to  due  vigilance, — 
a  quality  so  indispensable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  o})posite 
to  our  nature, — and  results  in  the  establishment  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  and  useful  laws.  Such  are  its  qualities  when 
united  with  patriotism  and  moderation.  But,  in  many 
instances,  it  assumes  a  far  different  character.  Combined 
with  faction  and  ambition,  it  bursts  those  limits,  within 
which  it  may  usefully  act,  and  becomes  the  first  of  political 
evils.  If,  Sir,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
intended  to  include  this  last  species  of  opposition,  as  I  am 
warranted  in  inferring  they  did,  from  their  expressions  when 
they  spoke  of  its  harmless  character,  then  have  they  made  an 
a^ertion  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason,  oxperience,  and 
all  history.  A  factious  opposition  is  compounded  of  such 
elements  that  no  reflecting  man  will  ever  consider  it  as 
harmless.  The  fiercest  and  most  imgovemable  passions  of 
our  nature— ambition,  pride,  livaby,  and  hate— enter  into 
its  dangerous  composition  ;  made  still  more  so  by  its  power 
of  delusion,  by  which  its  projects  against  government  are 
covered  in  most  instances,  even  to  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  by 
the  specious  show  of  patriotism.  Thus  constituted,  who  can 
estimate  its  force  ?  Where  can  benevolent  and  social  feel- 
ings be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  its  progress  ? 
Is  love  of  country  ?  Alas  !  the  attachment  to  a  party  be- 
comes stronger  than  that  to  our  country.  A  factious  oppo- 
sition sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  country.  Wide-spread  adversity  is  its  life  ;  general 
prosperity  its  death.  Nor  is  it  only  over  our  moral  senti- 
ments that  this  bane  of  freedom  triumphs.  Even  the  selfish 
passions  of  our  nature,  planted  in  our  bosom  for  our  individual 
safety^  afford  no  obstacle  to  its  progress.     It  is  this  opposi- 
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tioQ,  whicli  gentlemen  call  hiUTuleeii,  and  treat  with  bo  mucb 
respect  ;  it  is  thia  moral  treaBon,  to  use  the  language  of  my 
fiienil  from  TLnneasee  (Mr,  Grundy),  which  has,  in  all  agC8 
and  coimtrics,  ever  proved  tho  most  deadly  foe  to  freedom. 
Uor  is  it  then  unly  dangerous  when  it  breaks  forth  into  open 
treason  nntl  rubellion.  Without  resort  to  ^•ioleneeJ  it  is 
able,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  counteract  and  deaden  all  the 
motions  of  government,  to  render  its  policy  wavering,  and 
to  compel  it  (o  submit  to  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  other  gnveramenta  ;  or,  if  resistance  be  determined  on, 
to  render  it  loohla  and  ineffectual.  Do  gentlemen  ask  for 
instances  ?  Unhappily  they  are  but  too  numerous.  Where 
can  they  not  he  found  ?  Admired  and  lamented  repuHics 
of  antiquity  !  Athens,  Carthago,  and  Rome,  yon  ate  the 
victims  and  witnesses  of  tho  full  sjiirit  of  fuctious  (ipiiusition  ! 
Fatal  fields  of  Zama  and  Chcrona)a,  you  can  attest  its  de- 
structive cruelty  I  What  is  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
that  of  the  other  historians  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  ? 
what  the  political  speeches  of  Cicero  and  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  those  models  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  but 
volumes  of  evidence,  attesting  that  an  opposition  founded 
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genius  and  power  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  trembled  to 
its  centre  ?  The  spirit  of  factious  opposition,  that  common 
cause  of  calamity, — ^that,  without  which,  liberty  might  be 
eternal,  and  free  states  irresistible. 

Our  country,  as  young  as  she  is,  has  her  examples  also. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had  she  been  united  to  a  man 
— ^had  there  been  no  apologists  of  opposition — had  no  one 
opposed  his  will  to  the  general  determination — would  the 
enemy  ever  have  had  a  hold  in  our  country  ?  or  would  that 
contest  have  lasted  for  a  year  ?  or  would  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  foreign  aid  for  the  establishment  of  our  indepen- 
dence ?  Even  in  this  war,  how  much  has  it  debilitated  the 
energies  of  our  country  ?  The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  spoke  with  ingenuity  on  this  subject,  told  us,  that 
if  we  were  united,  the  Canadas  would  be  reduced  in  thirty 
days  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  springing 
fjx)m  our  divisions,  we  had  been  disgraced. 

What  more  can  I  say  on  the  fatal  effects  of  opposition  ? 
I  appeal  to  that  gentleman  to  state  the  cause  of  our 
divisions ;  and  would  ask  him  whether,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  of  its  pernicious  effects,  every  means  that  could 
excite  opposition  have  not  been  unceasingly  applied  ?  To 
obviate  the  natural  conclusion,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  was  compelled  to  deny  that  the  party  now  in 
power  is  a  majority  in  this  country;  and  to  contend  that 
the  representation  in  this  body  furnishes  no  evidence  of  that 
&ct.  He  argued,  that  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  war 
were,  from  party  motives,  induced  to  vote  for  those  in  favor 
of  it.  Even  admitting  the  argument  to  be  well-founded, 
which  I  cannot  think,  might  it  not  be  retorted  ?  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  why  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  minority 
in  an  equal  degree  ?  UntU  he  assigns  some  reason  why  it 
does  not,  I  must  continue  to  consider  the  majority  here,  as 
representing  a  great  majority  of  the  people ;  and  the 
minority,  as  opposing  the  will  of  that  majority. 
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The  prelpQsionB  and  declarations  of  the  gentlemon  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  House,  have  compelled  me  to  make 
these  general  uhsetvationa.  I  know  not  how  else  they  can 
bo  met,  and  I  consider  tLem  as  fraught  with  doctrinea  oo 
erroneous  auJ  dangerous,  tliat  it  la  my  duty  to  present  their 
falsity,  in  the  Lest  manner  in  my  power,  to  this  House  and 
to  the  country.  From  the  same  sense  of  duty,  I  feel  Imund 
to  offer  my  Bciitimenta  on  a  subject  of  greater  delicacy  ; — I 
mean,  on  the  character  of  the  opposition  which  the  govern- 
ment has  experienced,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
difficulties,  in  1806  ;  and  to  inquire  under  which  of  the  two 
species  of  opposition — the  moderate  and  usefid,  or  factions 
and  dangerous — it  ought  to  be  armoged  ?  It  is  with  piun  I 
make  this  inf^iury.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  perceiving  the 
tiiults  of  any  part  of  tmr  dlizons,  much  leas  in  presenting 
them  to  the  public.  My  object  is  not  to  expose,  but  to  re- 
form— to  admonish  of  a  danger  so  incident  to  free  states,  into 
whicli  all  opposition,  even  of  the  most  virtuous  kinil,  so  easily 
degenerates,  if  not  incessantly  watched  ;  and  to  call  on  them, 
while  yet  ])Osaiblc,  to  arrest  its  fatal  career.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  opposition. 
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tied  and  fixed  ?  In  an  unexampled  state  of  national  diffi- 
culties, from  the  first  belligerent  decree  against  our  neutral 
conmierce  down  to  this  day,  I  ask,  what  one  of  all  the 
measures  of  our  government  to  resist  this  almost  universal 
depredation,  has  not,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  been  op- 
posed, ridiculed,  and  weakened  ?  Yes,  opposed  with  a  vio- 
lence that  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  instead  of  opposing  the  most  gross  and  out- 
rageous injustice,  sought  only  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try. Again ;  what  have  been  the  measures  that  opposition 
has  virtually  urged  ?  What  is  it  at  this  moment  ?  To 
withhold  the  laws — ^to  withhold  the  loans — ^to  withhold  the 
men  who  are  to  fight  our  battles — or,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
stroy public  faith,  and  to  deliver  the  country  unarmed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  Suppose  all  of  these  objects  accom- 
plished, and  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  country  ? 
I  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  decision.  Nor  are  those  morbid 
symptoms  confined  to  this  body.  The  contagion  has  gone 
forth  into  the  community,  and  wherever  it  has  appeared,  has 
exhibited  the  same  dangerous  characteristics.  The  inquiry 
might  be  pushed  much  farther  ;  but  I  abstain  from  it,  as  it 
is  to  me  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task. 

But,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
what  right  have  we  to  object  ?  The  constitution  justifies 
and  secures  them  in  an  opposition  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. They  claim  to  be  not  only  above  laws,  but  beyond 
animadversion.  It  is  in  their  eyes  fair  and  proper  that 
the  majority  who  act  under  the  undoubted  and  express 
sanction  of  the  constitution,  should  be  subjected  to  every 
species  of  abuse  and  impediment ;  but,  should  any  one  ques- 
tion the  right  or  the  expediency  of  the  opposition,  we  hear 
an  immediate  cry  of  oppression.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
a  fair  and  moderate  opposition  ought  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
spected ;  but,  that  our  constitution  authorized  that  danger- 
ous and  vicious  species  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 


I  utterly  deny,  I  call  on  those  who  make  the  claim  to  so 
extrava^nt  a  power,  to  point  out  tbc  article  of  that  instni- 
ment  which  warrants  such  a  construction.  Will  they  cite 
that  which  ostahliBhes  the  liberty  of  speech  here  ?  Its  ob- 
ject is  far  different,  and  it  furnishes  not  the  shadow  of  such 
a  power.  Will  they  rely  on  its  general  spirit  ?  It  knowa 
no  object  but  the  general  good,  and  must  for  ever  condemn 
fill  factious  opposition  to  measures  emanating  from  its  own 
authority,  It  is  then  not  authorized  either  by  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  tlie  constitution.  If,  then,  our  opponents  have 
the  right,  it  is  because  it  ia  not  expressly  forbidden.  In  this 
sense  there  in  no  limitation  to  their  constitutional  rights.  A 
right  might  be  thus  derived  to  violate  the  whole  decal<^uo. 
The  constitution  forbids  almost  no  crimes  ;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  vohiminous  ])enal  code,  whoso 
object  is  the  definition  and  proliibition  of  all  acts  injurious  to 
society.  Even  were  this  the  case,  the  argument  that  what 
is  not  forbidden  is  justifiable,  would  be  fallacious  ;  for  there 
are  many  acts  of  the  moat  dangerous  tendency  (of  which  an 
unprincipled  opposition  is  one),  which  in  their  very  nature 
arc  not  susceptible  of  that  rififid  definition  necessary  to  sub- 
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indeed,  might  our  liberty  be  immortaL  I  kn«w  of  none  but 
the  good  sense  and  the  virtue  of  the  people.  The  triumph 
of  a  party  can  be  nothing  to  them.  They  can  have  no 
interest  but  in  the  general  welfare. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  25th,  1814. 

[Note. — January  31st,  1814.     Mr.  Eppes  from  the  Committeo  of 

Wajrs  and  Means,  reported  a  Bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of millions  of 

dollars,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  debate  on  this  Bill,  in  which  almost  all  the  leading  men  of  both  par- 
ties participated,  took  a  wide  range ;  embracing  all  the  great  questions  of 
tlie  dav,  which  were  elaborately  discussed.  On  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  a  shrewd  contcmporar}'  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : 

"The  debate  (not  on  the  Loan  Bill,  but  suffered  while  it  was  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  has 
had  an  unlimited  range.  Every  question  of  politics  that  has  agitated  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  and  every  one  that 
may  be  expected  for  twenty  years  to  come,  appears  to  have  been 
embodied  in  the  8i)eeches  of  the  members :  some  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  have  spoken  three  hours,  without  mentioning  the  Bill  at  all." 

The  principal  grounds  of  the  opposition  were,  the  inexpediency  of 
the  war — to  carry  on  which  the  loan  was  asked — and  the  impos- 
sibility, if  granted,  of  obtaining  the  money.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  to 
these  objections  and  in  favor  of  the  Bill.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — It  is  now  more  than  two  weeks  since 
the  commencement  of  tliis  debate  ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  has  been  consumed  by  the  opposition  in  attempting  to 
prove  the  bad  faith,  poverty,  folly,  and  injustice  of  our 
government  and  country  :  for  all  of  their  arguments  and  de- 
clamation, however  variant  and  contradictory,  are  reducible  to 
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two  objections  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  First — That 
Buch  is  the  waiit  of  capital,  or  of  pubhc  credit,  that  the  loan 
uannotbehaJ,  or  if  at  all,  only  at  an  extravagant  interest ;  and 
seconiUy — If  tin;  amount  can  be  obtained,  the  bill  ought  to 
be  rejected  ;  becauae,  in  their  opinion,  the  war  is  unjust  and 
inexpedient.  The  last  of  these  objections  I  jiropoBe  to  dis- 
cuss. Tu  exiiiiiine  both  at  large  would  :x;cupy  too  much 
time.  Without,  therefore,  diacussing  the  question  whether 
the  loan  can  or  cannot  be  had,  I  will  merely  offer  a  few  re- 
flections incidentally  connected  with  it. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  minority  baa 
discussed  the  material  points  on  this  part  of  the  subject; 
I  mean  the  question, — is  the  money  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
this  bill,  indispensable  for  the  serrioe  of  the  year  P  And,  if 
BO,  is  a  loan,  the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  ?  The 
chairniun  of  the  Committee  of  Wiiya  and  Means  has  presented 
an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  already  ordered,^ — cir  which 
must  be  incurred, — by  which  it  appcare,  that  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  bill,  with  other  soui'ces  of  revenue,  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  them.  The  silence  of  the 
opposilion  sanctions  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  ;  and  as 
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then,  they  argue  that  the  loan  must  fail,  they  must  be  con- 
ridered  either  as  dupes  of  their  wishes,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, as  aiming  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men  in 
the  public  fiuth  ;  for  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have 
any  hope  of  defeating  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  objection  which  I  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss. The  war,  say  our  opponents,  is  unjust  and  inexpedient, 
and,  therefore,  this  bill  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  facts  of  the 
supposed  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  on  which  this 
objection  rests,  have  claimed  the  excbisive  attention  of  the  op- 
position. The  inference  deduced  from  them — tliat  they  justify 
the  rejection  of  this  bill,  though  far  from  being  a  self-evident 
proposition,  has  received  no  part  of  their  arguments  or  elucida- 
tions. For  my  part,  I  consider  it  not  only  false  but  dangerous  ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  not  only  consider  the  alleged  injustice  and 
inexpediency  of  the  war,  but  also  the  inference  assumed 
from  these  charges.  I  trust,  with  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  prove  that  both  are  equally  unfounded.  I  must 
beg  an  attentive  and  deliberate  hearing  ;  for  a  correct  mode 
of  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  necessary 
to  the  lasting  pro8i)erity  of  our  country.  I  say  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  hearing,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind 
be  fixed  on  the  discussion  ;  but  it  should  also  be  free  from 
those  passions  and  prejudices  unfavorable  to  the  reception  of 
truth.  The  fact  that  discussion  here  assumes  the  form  of 
debate  produces  a  state  of  things  unfavorable  to  dispassionate 
attention.  In  debate  here,  as  between  two  individuals,  the 
opposite  sides  are  much  more  disposed  to  find  objections  to 
an  argument,  be  it  ever  so  clear,  than  to  receive  it  with  a 
proper  degree  of  assent.  In  their  zeal,  the  interest  of  the 
country  is  too  often  forgotten  ;  and  mere  recriminations  made 
to  take  the  place  of  earnest  endeavors  to  discover  and  en- 
force the  claims  of  truth.  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say  wiD 
not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  exercise  of  skill  in  discussion,  in 
which  those  who  hear  me  have  little  or  no  interest ;  Vit  as 


contaiDing  principles  believed  to  be  eEsestial  to  tLe  pnblic  in' 
tereat.  1  truMt  I  hold  in  proper  contempt  the  Bpirit  of  idle 
debate.  Its  lieat  and  zeal  are  inomentary.  Not  bo  witb  out 
principles  ami  measures.  On  them  must  depend  our  future 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Is  tlic  war  iinjust  and  inexpedient  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  I  HOW  jjropose  to  discuss.  The  cagemese  and  zeal 
with  which  mir  opponents  endeavor  to  prove  this  point,  seem 
to  me  not  at  all  consistent  with  sound  principles,  or  due  love 
of  couotrj-.  In  their  aeal  tliey  often  presume  that  we  are 
WTongj  and  uur  enemy  right ;  and  that  the  burden  lies  era 
us  to  prove  their  changes  false — before  they  have  attempted 
to  prove  thcui  true.  How  contrary  this  to  the  maxims  of 
Roman  wisduni !  Tliat  wise  and  virtuous  people,  so  far  from 
presuming  their  country  to  be  wrong,  considered  it  as  a 
crime  in  a  citizen  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  pubHc  cause. 
In  a  state  of  war,  how  worthy  of  our  imitation  J  It  was  at 
the  root  of  Ronrnn  greatness.  Without  it,  a  free  state  murt 
ever  lose  much  of  its  native  and  peculiar  strength  ;  the  sponta- 
neous and  concuiTing  zeal  of  its  citizens.  The  charge  of  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  in  respect  to  the  war,  necessarily 
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petit  jury,  before  the  humblest  and  most  suspected  citizen 
can  be  deprived  of  life  or  liberty.  This  mode  of  thinking  is 
worthy  of  a  free  people,  and,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  their  freedom.  Yes ;  life  and  liberty, 
those  precious  gifts  of  Heaven,  are,  by  our  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, guaranteed  to  all.  They  may  be  abused,  and  thus  be- 
come forfeited  to  the  country  ;  but  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  Let  us  bear  these  sentiments  in 
our  minds,  and  bring  them  in  our  bosoms  to  this  discussion. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  facts,  connected  with  impress- 
ment, are  few  and  undoubted.  I  set  aside,  for  the  present, 
the  pretext  and  principle  on  which  Great  Britain  acts  in 
relation  to  it.  None  can  deny  that  a  great  number  of 
American  sailors  have  been  impressed  from  on  board  Amer- 
ican vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and,  by  force,  compelled  to 
serve  a  sovereign  to  whom  they  owe  no  allegiance,  and  to 
fight  battles  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  practice  is  now  of  long  continuance  ;  and 
that  negotiation  has  often,  but  in  vain,  been  resorted  to  for 
redress.  I  say,  a  great  number,  without  attempting  to  be 
more  specific — ^because  I  do  not  conceive  the  exact  number 
to  be  material ;  and  also,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  incorpo- 
rate any  thing  the  least  doubtful  in  the  statement.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  two  governments  are  pretty  well  agreed. 
Ours  estimates  the  entire  number  taken  at  something  more 
than  6,000  ;  and  the  British  government  acknowledges  that, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  had  sixteen  hundred, 
at  least,  on  board  their  public  vessels.  After  deducting 
from  our  list  the  dead  by  battle  and  disease,  the  deserters 
and  the  liberated,  it  will  be  found  that  theirs  exceeded  our 
estimate.  To  the  shame  of  the  minority,  they  alone  have 
attempted  to  throw  any  doubt  on  this  point,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  injury  of  the  enemy  below  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment. On  this  simple  statement,  there  are  two  inferences  so 
clear,  that  I  feel  it  almost  an  insult  to  the  imderstanding  of 
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this  committee  to  state  them.  I  must  seok  for  my  apology 
in  the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  render  that  doubtful,  which, 
in  itself,  is  so  manifeflt ; — I  mean  tlje  violation  of  the  fights 
and  liberty  oi'  the  impressed  American  seamen,  and  the  cor- 
respondent duty  imposed  on  their  country  to  protect  them. 
I  know  of  no  iiluatmtion  of  a  proposition  so  perfectly  clear. 
No  head  can  ho  so  imi>enetral)le  as  not  to  perceive  its  truth ; 
no  heart  su  ciiUoufl  as  not  to  feel  its  obligation.  For,  who, 
in  this  commuaity  of  freemen,  is  willing  to  renounce  the 
claim  of  lu-otection  which  he  has  on  all, — or  withhold  the  duty 
which  lie  i^  under  to  all  ?     It  is  the  essence  of  civil  society. 

Such,  and  80  simple  is  the  truth  on  which  the  cause  of 
our  coiintr)'  stands.  On  these  essential  facts  and  inferences 
we  are  on  all  sides  agreed.  The  obligation  of  the  gorem- 
mcnt  is  establi'ibt'd.  Ilow^  then,  arc  we  to  be  ahsolved  from 
so  sacred  a  duty  ?  Tlie  improved,  the  enslaved  seamen 
have  invoked  tlie  protection  of  their  country.  Shall  it  be 
extended  to  them,  or  shall  it  be  withheld  ?  This  is  the 
question  now  proposed  for  onr  consideration,  and  which 
naturally  introduces  the  various  arguments  of  the  minority 
on  this  important  suhjecf.     They  combat  against  inferences 
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mistake,  may,  it  is  true,  have  a  bearing  on  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  and  its  future  extent ;  for  what  is  done  by 
mistake  or  accident  generally  leaves  the  consolation  that  it 
will  not  probably  occur  again  ;  but  what  is  done  on  principle 
may  be  expected  to  continue.     We  have  not  even  this  hope. 
The  evil  is  inveterate.      The  mistake,  if  one  it  is,  must  for 
ever  happen,  so  long  as  the  present  practice  is  continued  of 
impressing  from  American  vessels.     It,  therefore,  operates, 
as  it  regards  us,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  principle.     I, 
however,  deny  the  fact   on   which  this  justification  rests. 
The  object  of  England  is  not  to  take  her  seamen  only.     By 
recurring  to  official  documents  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
found,  that  she  impresses  persons  on  board  of  our  vessels, 
who  could  not  be  mistaken  for  British  sailors.     She  takes, 
indiscriminately,   Dane,    Dutch,  Spaniard,  and   seamen  of 
any  nation.     To  speak  another  language  and  to  wear  a 
different  complexion  are,  it   seems,   no  evidence  with  the 
British  government  that  they  are  not  English  sailors.    What, 
then,  is  the  principle  of  that  government  on  this  subject  ? 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  facts,  and  not  by  pretexts  (which  will 
never  be  wanting,  if  we  are  simple  enough  to  believe  them), 
it  is  this :  they  claim,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  every  seafaring  person  found  on  the  ocean  is  presump- 
tively an  Englishman,  and  bound  to  serve   the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.     They  admit,  it  is  true,  that  this  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  in  a  single  case  ;  and  in  this  only  by  the 
seaman  proving  himself  to  belong  to  the  same  country  with 
the  flag  under  which  he  sails.     If,  for  instance,  the  vessel  is 
American,  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States.      The 
impressing  officer,  the  very  person  interested  against  him, 
is,  however,  the  judge  and  jury  who  presides  in  this  mock 
trial  of  nativity.     It  is  thus  the  American  flag  is  insulted. 
It  is  thus  the  American   citizen  is  stripped  of  his  liberty 
under  its  protection  !     At  home,  he  holds  his  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  sacred  laws  ;  abroad — ^no,  I  will 
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not  admit  the  distiactioo — for  while  under  our  flag  he  is 
still  at  liouK; — he  holds  life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy 
iosignificaat,  drunken  midshipman!  But  let  us  attend,  for 
,1  moment  louger,  to  the  object  of  this  princij)lc  of  the 
BritiBli  government,  as  iUnetrated  by  practice.  A  war  in 
Europe,  in  which  England  ia  engaged,  eooner  or  later 
extends  to  all  the  other  powers  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
In  consequeoL-e  of  her  superiority  at  sea,  the  navigation 
and  conimerce  of  other  states  are  destroyed  or  suspended 
in  a  state  of  war ;  and  their  seamen,  who  cannot  readily 
change  their  liabits,  are  compelled  to  seek  emplojTnent  in 
foreign  service.  Until  lately,  the  United  States  remiuning 
neutral,  and  oifering  high  wages,  they  naturally  preferred 
ours.  To  this  state  of  facts,  her  principle  of  impreesingaU 
foreign  seamen  was  applied  ;  and,  by  its  ojieration,  she 
forced  those,  who  were  by  their  own  consent  employed  in 
our  vessels,  to  sen'c,  by  compulsion,  in  lier  n&vy.  Thus,  by 
a  liingle  jjrocess,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  her  own  seamen, 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  world  are  converted 
in^o  a  nursery  to  support  the  British  navy  ;  and  the  practice 
of  impressment  fmm  neutrals,  on  investigation,  is  discovered 
^dl  li.T  lifli-T  (■iirn.,-u'!in]cnls,  a  s^v^lnii  of  iini 
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recognized  by  some  of  the  many  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  ? 
They  minutely  state  the  cases  in  which  a  belligerent  may 
enter  a  neutral  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  search.  Why  is  not 
this  also  mentioned  ?  None  of  the  rights  of  search  could  bo 
more  important,  or  better  deserve  their  attention  than  this, 
if  any  such  really  existed.  Their  silence,  then,  is  decisive 
against  the  custom.  I  know  that  some  English  writers 
have  set  up  an  old  claim,  founded  on  the  orders  of  their  gov- 
ernment ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
other  powers  ;  and  if  there  were,  it  could  not  be  obligatory 
on  us.  The  law  of  nations  is  composed,  principally,  of  usages 
originating  in  mutual  convenience.  Among  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  who  are  distinguishable  by  their  language 
and  countenances,  it  is  possible  that  impressment  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  liable  to  the  mistakes  and 
abuses  of  which  we  complain  ;  and  that  it  might  even  be  a 
mutual  convenience.  Such  a  custom,  then,  would  not  be 
extraordinary.  But  were  those  nations  related,  as  are  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  the  practice  thus,  from 
necessity,  attended  with  incessant  abuse,  it  never  could 
exist.  If  our  opponents,  then,  had  proved,  and  not  merely 
asserted,  such  a  custom  among  European  nations,  as  between 
us  and  England,  our  country  would  have  formed  an  exception. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  our  condition  ;  it  is  unequal,  not 
reciprocal,  and  attended  with  grievous  and  constant  abuses. 
As  applied  to  us,  then,  the  general  usage — ^if  such  there  be — 
ought  to  be  modified  by  treaty,  so  as  to  suit  the  mutual 
convenience  of  both  parties ;  an  object  which  this  country 
has  ever  been  anxious  to  effect,  but  which  has  been  studiously 
avoided  by  our  enemy.  If,  however,  our  opponents  still 
insist  that  it  is  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  must, 
notwithstanding  the  argument  which  I  have  advanced,  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  us,  we  may  meet  usage  with 
usage ;  or,  rather,  a  doubtful  uncertain  usage,  and  opposed 
to  reason,  by  that  which  is  undoubted  and  founded  in  the 
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very  nature  of  civil  society.  If  to  impreas  in  neutral  vesaelp 
be  an  usage  of  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  much 
more  general  und  indisputable  ie  the  custom  of  aifording 
protection  to  their  suhjcctB  against  foreign  violence  1  This 
is  the  uao^e  which  ia  certain  and  uuiveraal— not  confined  to 
any  particular  nation,  nor  originating  in  accidental  cironm- 
stanccs.  All  States,  the  most  weak  and  contemptible  d^m 
it ;  and  it  is  [JO  interwoven  with  the  very  elements  of  society, 
that  it  cannot  lie  relinquished  without  certain  destruction. 
On  this  custom,  which  combines  both  right  and  duty,  we  may 
oppose  any  pretext  or  claim  of  our  enemy. 

But,  say  some  of  our  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  defend 
native-horn  American  seamen,  but  not  the  naturalized.  I 
IvnLiw  not.  li'W  they  who  make  this  distinction  can  answer 
a  simple  question  tbunded  on  an  admitted  tact.  American 
seamen— sixteen  hundred  at  least — native-born  American 
seamen — by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  British  government, 
arc  impressed  and  held  in  bondage.  If,  then,  you  are  willing 
to  defend  such,  why  not  support  the  war,  now  carried  on 
solely  in  defence  of  right,  outraged  in  the  persons  of  these 
unfortunate  citizens  ?     What  avail  is  the  declaration    that 
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should  discover  the  greatest  anxiety  in  their  behalf.  As  to 
the  first  part  of  this  statement,  I  deny  its  truth.  Our  sailors 
have  claimed  our  protection.  They  have  importuned  and 
invoked  their  country.  We  have  had  their  applications  for 
protection  laid  before  this  House  in  the  form  of  a  document. 
It  forms  a  large  volume.  Considering  the  cold  indiflFerence 
with  which  we  have  heard  their  prayer,  T  wonder  that  they 
have  not,  long  since,  ceased  to  consider  us  as  their  guardians. 
But  we  who  stand  forth  to  discharge  this  sacred  duty,  are 
charged  with  being  backwoodsmen,  men  who  never  saw  a 
ship  till  convened  here  in  our  legislative  capacity.  Admit 
the  fact ;  and  what  then  ?  Such  generous  sympathy  for 
those  who  stand  connected  with  us  only  by  the  ties  of  citizen- 
ship, does  honor  to  our  country.  I  hope  it  is  not  strange. 
It  is  usual.  Our  history  abounds  with  many  instances  of  this 
sympathy  of  the  whole  vdth  any  and  every  part.  When  it 
ceases  to  be  natural,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  nation.  It 
constitutes  our  real  union.  The  rest  is  form.  The  wonder 
is,  in  fact,  on  the  other  side.  Since  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  American  citizens  are  held  in  foreign  bondage,  how 
strange  that  those  who  boast  of  being  neighbors  and  relations, 
should  be  dead  to  all  sympathy — should  not  have  the  manly 
spirit  to  make  a  generous  eflFort  for  their  relief.  There  was 
a  time  when  our  opponents,  to  their  honor,  were  not  so  cold 
on  this  subject.  The  veuorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  another  gentleman  high  in  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
formerly  felt  and  spoke  on  it,  as  we  now  do — ^like  Americans. 
How  unhappy  the  change  1  How  unaccountable  1  Unless, 
indeed,  we  look  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  spirit  of  sys- 
tematic opposition — a  spirit  which,  I  lately  observed  on 
another  occasion,  clings  more  strongly  to  the  cause  of  a  party, 
than  to  that  of  the  country. 

But  great  frauds,  we  are  told,  are  committed  in  the 
certificates  of  protection.  I  will  not  spend  much  time  on  this 
frivolous  argument.     What  right  has  England  to  complain 
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of  frauds,  if  thoy  really  do  exist  ?  Whether  they  do  or  unt, 
I  do  not  think  worth  the  inquiry.  The  ftrguineot,  tnken  at 
the  best,  can  htiva  no  weight,  except  with  those  who  think 
that  the  fi  eeb  )ni  citizens  of  this  country,  under  our  own  flag, 
aro  to  be  protected  like  a  slave,  by  a.  jiass  in  liia  pocket.  To 
give  weight  U>  it,  we  must  forget  our  rights  and  duties  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  framers  of  the  law  under  which 
the  protections  are  ta.kcn  out,  did  not  design  them  as  safe- 
guards wliile  iiiivigating  the  ocean.  The  object  was  to  ideit- 
tify  the  seam™,  aa  AmericanB,  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
countries  ;  and  this  construction  has  been  given  to  it  by  our 
Government  in  its  negotiations  ivith  the  British.  In  this 
view,  the  law  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  indcpendcnco 
of  oTir  ronntrj- ;  hut  I  can  Bcarcoly  conceive  a  greater  na- 
tiomil  degradation,  thiin  would  he  involved  in  the  scheme  of 
offDrding  protection  to  our  seamen  on  the  liigh  seas,  and 
under  our  flag,  by  a  pass. 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  one  argument  only  re- 
mains to  be  replied  to.  Tlie  practice  of  taking  seamen  from 
our  vessels  is  necessary,  say  our  opponents,  to  the  existence 
of  England.     I  would  be  happy  to  know  the  reason  why  it 
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tissertion,  however  respectable  the  authority  by  which  it  is 
made.  In  the  next  place,  it  ought  to  be  proved  to  be  our 
duty  to  submit.  The  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  bosoms  of  the  American  people.  However 
great  the  sacrifice,  if  our  opponents  can  clearly  establish  it 
to  be  their  duty,  I  dare  pledge  myself  they  will  make  it. 
Till  both  are  satisfactorily  proved,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
reasonable  on  their  part  to  demand  of  the  country  an  acqui- 
escence in  a  practice  so  ruinous.  Our  existence  is  at  stake, 
no  less  than  that  of  England  ;  or,  rather,  the  danger  to  her  ip 
imaginary  ;  to  us,  real  and  certain.  An  undeviating  devotion 
to  its  duty  is  the  blood  and  life  of  a  free  state.  Habitual  depar- 
ture from  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal.  It  infuses  a 
poison  into  the  system,  which  will  corrupt  and  destroy.  Take 
this  very  case.  It  is  our  duty, — most  sacredly  our  duty,  to 
protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  against  foreign 
oppression.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  have,  for  many  years, 
quietly  beheld  them  forced  into  a  hateful  foreign  service. 
What  has  been  the  reason  of  this  conduct  on  our  part  ? 
The  want  of  power  ?  No  ;  a  vigorous  and  decisive  eflfort,  in 
the  very  first  instance, — ^before  the  enemy  had  learned  to  be 
arrogant  by  our  submission, — would  have  strangled  the  pre- 
tension in  its  birth.  We  yielded  because  we  ^vished  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  peace  ;  its  ease,  its  comforts,  above  all, 
its  means  of  making  money.  The  practical  language  of  the 
Government  to  the  people  was — it  is  better  to  be  rich  than 
to  be  virtuous.  Can  we,  then,  wonder  at  the  alarming 
growth  of  avarice  ?  It  is  to  be  traced  back,  in  part,  to  this 
original  sin  of  our  Government.  The  first  American  citizen 
impressed  and  not  immediately  liberated,  was  good  cause, 
in  my  opinion  imperious  cause,  of  war.  No  calculation  of 
gain  should  have  prevented  it.  To  do  our  duty  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  be  rich. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  subject  I  will  present  to  the 

committee,  what  I  consider  a  confession  of  the  justice  of  our 
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cauBP,  and  the  correctnesB  of  our  policy.     1  allude  to  tlie 

habitual  and  obvious  misstfttements  which  our  opponents 
make  on  this  subject.  They  say,  wo  are  continuing  the  war  in 
order  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  renounce  the  right  of  im- 
pressing her  own  BubjectB.  They  muet  know  that  this  is  not 
the  fact  ;  riml  that  the  charge  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public  minil.  Why  not  state  the  matter  aa  it  really  is  ? 
Why  not  say,  what  tbcy  must  know  to  be  tme,  that  the 
war  13  continued,  in  order  to  protect  from  impressment 
American  seamen  ?  Is  it  not  from  a  fear  of  the  public  aen- 
timent  ?  And  is  this  not  a  strong  indirect  acknowledgment 
that  the  priiiuiples  wa  contend  for,  if  understood,  would  meet 
with  kind  ami  congenial  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  ?  When  the  head  is  right,  there  is,  among  a 
froe  jicoplc,  but  little  danger  of  the  heart.  When  they  are 
agreed  in  facts  and  inferences,  they  will  never  disagree  in 
Bcntimcnt. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next  cause  of  the  war, 
the  injuries  done  by  Great  Britain  to  our  commerce.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  or  to  consider 
them  as  particular  acts  injurious  to  our  tmding  interests. 
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They,  then,  only  slumber  ;  and,  as  sure  as  we  exist,  her  tem- 
per and  policy  will  rouse  them  into  action  on  the  first  suit- 
able occasion,  unless  prevented  by  the  firm  and  spirited  con- 
duct of  this  and  other  nations  interested  in  a  free  trade. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  vexed 
and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  every  other  nation,  began 
distinctly  to  develop  itself  in  the  year  1756  ;  from  which 
time  to  the  present,  I  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, she  has  habitually  struggled  to  enlarge  what  she  terms 
her  maritime  and  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neutrals.  The  assertion  is  based  on  historical  facts, 
which  the  general  information  of  most  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  will  enable  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 
I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  recite  and 
examine  the  whole  series  in  connection.  I  will  content  my- 
self with  taking  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  and 
most  characteristic.  At  their  head,  in  point  of  time,  is  the 
order  which  takes  its  name  from  the  year  already  mentioned, 
and  which  distinctly  marks  the  commencement  of  this  policy. 
The  character  of  this  celebrated  rule  or  order  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  comment.  In  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, she  still  further  enlarged  her  maritime  and  belb'gerent 
policy,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  blockades,  since  so  enor- 
mously extended.  Tliis,  with  other  encroachments  at  the 
time,  produced  that  association  of  nations  called  "  the 
ARMED  NEUTRALITY."  The  objcct  of  this  was,  to  check 
further  encroachments,  and  to  remedy  those  that  already 
existed.  It  was  acceded  to  by  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy,  she  made  further  encroach- 
ments. One  of  the  most  considerable,  and  which  was  severe- 
ly felt  by  this  country,  was,  an  enlargement  of  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  so  as  to  extend  them  to  the  numerous  and 
important  articles  of  breadstufls.  This  was  diuing  Washing- 
ton's administration .;  and  constituted  the  principal  one  of 


that  period  of  onr  history.  Preparations  were  then  made  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  the  redreaa  of  80  seriaus  an  injury  ;  but 
this  was  previ'nted  by  England's  agreeing  to  make  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained.  With  such 
spirit  did  our  Government  then  act,  although  the  injury  then 
sustained  dwimllcB  into  nothing,  compared  with  the  present; 
and  with  so  littlo  aecuracy  has  a  gentleman  from  Kew-York 
(Mr.  Grosvenor)  spoken,  who  not  only  magnified  the  ag- 
gressions of  t)mt  period  above  those  of  the  present,  but 
stated  that  Washington  was  unwilling  to  resort  to  arms  for 
redress.  In  the  present  war  with  Franco,  her  maritime  and 
commercial  piJicy  has  hastened  to  its  perfection.  In  the 
year  1805,  it  aasumcd  an  aspect  most  threatening  to  our 
commerce.  It  fell  on  our  carrying  trade,  at  that  time  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  Be  it  remarked — let  it  be  laid 
up  in  your  memory— that  the  old  rule  of  '56,  the  parent  of 
aU  these  aggressions,  was  then,  after  many  years,  revived, 
and  made  the  apology  for  premeditated  wrongs.  Just  so 
may  we  expeet  the  revoked  orders  to  revive.  Blockades  and 
Orders  in  Council  followed  the  destruction  of  our  carrying 
trade.     They  have  been  too  recent  and  too  severely  felt,  to 
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be  found  in  the  history  of  the  armed  neutrality^  which 
had  for  its  object,  as  akeady  observed,  the  restriction  of 
some  of  those  pretended  belligerent  rights.  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  even  France,  though 
then  a  belligerent  power,  acceded  to  it.  England  alone  re- 
fused. It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  France,  too,  has  often 
committed  injuries  on  neutral  trade.  The  fact  is  admitted. 
But,  without  wishing  to  apologize  for  her,  I  conceive  there 
has  been  a  marked  distinction  (arising  out  of  her  situation) 
between  her  conduct  and  that  of  England.  The  latter  has 
steadily  pursued  a  policy  hostile  to  neutral  commerce  on  es- 
tablished principles ;  the  former  has  been  irregular  in  her 
hostilities,  indicating  more  of  passion  than  of  sj'stem.  Be- 
sides, she  has  always  expressed  a  regret  for  her  injuries,  and 
represented  them,  however  unjustifiable,  as  intended  to  coun- 
teract schemes  of  England. 

It  remains  now  to  prove  what  is  the  tendency  of  the 
British  maritime  and  commercial  policy ;  and  in  what,  if  not 
counteracted,  it  must  terminate.  Reason  and  the  general 
convenience  of  nations  have  for  centuries  established  cer- 
tain usages,  by  which  belligerent  powers  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, restrained  from  doing  all  the  injury  they  can  to 
each  other,  from  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  others.  These 
usages  constitute  the  rights  of  neutrals,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  defined  by  the  many  writers  on  the  laws  of 
nations.  Under  the  cover  of,  what  she  calls,  her  belligerent 
and  maritime  rights,  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  British 
policy  is,  to  throw  oflF  those  restraints  on  the  ocean.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done  in  favor  of  civiliza- 
tion on  that  element,  and  to  return  to  the  lawless  state  of 
barbarous  ages.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  other  power  to 
restrain  her  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  barriers  ;  for  if 
they  are  once  transcended,  there  are  no  limits  but  what  her 
power  or  interest  may  prescribe.  Neutral  commerce,  as  such, 
will  be  annihilated.     She  will  judge  and  decide,  accoixiing  to 
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her  ])leaaure,  what  ifl  beaeSoial  to  her  enemy,  and  what  tt 
herself.  The  former  will  he  destroyed,  the  latter  spared.  Noi 
will  the  evil  stop  here.  The  waves  of  power  are  ineessautly 
•vashiog  away  the  mounds  that  restrain  them.  The  transi- 
tion is  easy  I'rura  thia  boundless  exteusion  of  her  belligerent 
jKihcy,  to  a  system  of  universal  monopoly,  ia  peace  as  well  aa 
in  war — a  syatem  which  considers  the  ocean  as  her  peculiar 
domain. 

I  omitted,  in  its  proper  place,  an  argument  which 
strongly  illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject  ;  I  allude  to  the 
great  changes  made  in  the  Britibb  courts  of  admiraltjr. 
Formerly,  they  held  jurisdiction,  like  all  similar  tribunals  in 
other  countries,  under  the  laws  of  nations  only,  Tliey  wero 
OS  the  creatures  of  those  laws,  and  intended  only  to  cany 
their  rules  into  execution.  They  were,  of  couree,  not  under 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  where  they  happened  to 
be  located,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  rules  of  their  deciiHOUs. 
Thus  constituted,  thoy  were  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  civilization  of  modern  times.  The  whole  of  this  is 
now  reversed.  The  courts  of  admiralty  receive  laws  as  regu- 
larly from  the  British  Government,  as  those  of  Westminster. 
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war  ;  not  by  remonstrance,  not  by  negotiation,  and  still  less 
by  leaving  it  to  itself.  The  nature  of  its  growth  indicates 
its  remedy.  It  originated  in  power — has  grown  in  propor- 
tion as  opposing  power  has  been  removed — and  can  only  be 
restrained  by  power.  Nations  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  re- 
strained by  moral  principles,  but  by  fear.  It  is  an  old  max- 
im, that  they  have  heads,  but  no  hearts.  They  see  their 
own  interests,  but  do  not  sympathize  in  the  wrongs  of  oth- 
ers. Such  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  England.  When  neu- 
trals are  numerous  and  powerful,  their  rights  are,  in  some 
degree,  respected  by  her  ;  when  few  and  inconsiderable,  de- 
spised. This  last  has  been  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
world  for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  counteracting  influ- 
ence, that  repulsive  power  by  which  she  was  bound  to  her 
proper  orbit,  has  been  almost  wholly  removed.  This  coun- 
try alone  was  left  to  support  the  rights  which  belong  to  neu- 
trals. Perilous  was  the  condition,  and  arduous  the  task. 
We  were  not  intimidated.  We  stood  opposed  to  her  usurpa- 
tion, and,  by  our  spirit  and  eflbr^s,  have  done  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  save  the  last  vestiges  of  neutral  rights.  Embargoes, 
non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and,  finally,  war,  were  all 
manly  exertions  to  preserve  the  rights  of  this,  and  of  all 
other  nations,  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  British  maritime 
policy. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  these  eflbrts  are  vain — and  our 
condition  hopeless.  If  so,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  assume 
the  habit  of  our  condition.  We  must  submit — humbly  sub- 
mit— crave  pardon — ^and  hug  our  chains.  It  is  not  wise  to 
provoke,  where  we  cannot  resist.  But  let  us  be  well  assured 
of  the  hopeless  nature  of  our  condition  before  we  sink  into 
submission.  On  what  do  our  opponents  rest  this  despondent 
and  slavish  belief  ?  On  the  recent  events  in  Europe  f  I  ad- 
mit they  are  great,  and  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
imagination.  Our  enemy  never  presented  a  more  imposing 
exterior.     His  fortune  is  at  the  flood.     But  I  am  admon- 


ished  by  universal  experience,  that  such  prosperity  is  the 
most  iicklo  cf  hiiman  conditions.  From  the  flood  the  tide 
dates  its  ebb ;  from  the  meridian,  the  sun  commences  his 
decline.  Thorc  is  more  of  sound  philosophy  than  fiction  in 
tho  fickleness  which  poets  attribute  to  fortune.  Prosper^ 
ity  has  its  weakness — adversity  its  strength.  In  many  re- 
spects our  cni.'iiiy  has  lost  by  those  rery  changes  which  seem 
to  be  so  much  in  his  favor.  lie  can  now  no  more  claim  to 
be  struggling  fur  existence  ;  no  more,  to  he  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  wiirld,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
magic  cry  of  French  ttifluenix,  is  lost.  Htnce  were  drawn 
those  motives  which  stimulated  her  efibrts  into  fiercest  ac- 
tion, which  united  the  continent  to  her  cause,  and,  in  some 
degree,  daiiiiicd  the  ardor  of  her  rival  in  jKiwer.  Even  here, 
in  this  very  hall,  we  are  not  strangers  to  its  magic  tones. — 
Even  here  tlie  cry  of  French  injluence,  that  baseless  fiction, 
that  phantom  of  faction,  though  now  banished,  once  often  re- 
sounded. I  rejoice  that  the  spell  is  broken,  by  which  it  wa« 
attemjited  to  bind  the  generous  sjiirit  of  this  country.  The 
minority  can  no  longer  act  under  cover  ;  but  will  be  obliged 
to  defend  their  opposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
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jecl  of  fear  and  resistance.  The  principle  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality is  not,  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  exists  essentially 
in  the  policy  of  modem  Europe.  Ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  this 
continent,  on  which  we  enjoy  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  be- 
ing the  first  great  civilized  power,  a  great  change  has  been 
gradually  working  in  Europe.  For  two  centuries,  the  char- 
acter of  that  part  of  the  world  has  been  eminently  trading 
and  commercial.  The  habits  of  every  part  are  formed  more 
or  less  on  this  state  of  things.  There  lives  scarcely  a  human 
being,  from  the  ice  and  snows  of  Siberia  to  the  sunny  plains 
of  Italy,  who  has  not  some  habit,  the  gratification  of  which 
depends  on  commerce.  Hence  it  has  become  an  object  of 
primary  policy.  The  wars  in  Europe,  for  many  years  past, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
it.  The  policy  of  every  court  has  been  to  obtain  commercial 
supplies  on  the  best  terms,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  through 
the  agency  of  their  own  subjects.  With  such  habits  and 
policy,  it  is  impossible  they  can  behold  with  indifference  the 
monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  They  will  not  quietly  suffer 
the  common  highway  of  nations,  intended  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence for  the  common  intercourse  and  benefit  of  all,  to  bo 
converted  into  her  exclusive  domain.  No  ;  the  ocean  cannot 
become  property.  Like  light  and  air,  it  is  insusceptible  of 
the  idea  of  property.  Heaven  has  given  it  to  man  equally, 
freely,  bountifully  ;  and  all  empires  attempted  to  be  raised 
on  it,  must  partake  of  the  fickleness  of  its  waves.  A  policy 
80  injurious  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  must,  soon- 
er or  later,  unite  the  world  against  her.  For  many  years 
her  encroachments  have  advanced  without  exciting  much  jea- 
lousy. The  attention  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  has  been 
exclusively  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  their  existence, 
menaced  by  the  power  of  France.  To  preserve  life  was 
more  important  than  to  acquire  comfort ;  so  to  resist  that 
power  was  more  imperious  than  to  oppose  England.     Libe- 
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r:itc(l  now  from  fear,  they  will  soon  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
their  interests.  The  difierence  between  our  policy  and  that 
of  other  natii.ms,  in  this  respect,  ia  only  in  appearance,  and 
not  in  reality.  Each  acted  in  a  manner  euitcd  to  the  cir- 
cumatances  in  wliich  it  funnd  itself.  Attachment  to  Fmnce, 
as  proclainn-'d  by  British  partisans,  formed  no  part  of  oar 
policy.  Wo  were  safe  fixjm  tlie  danger  with  which  her  power 
menaced  oIIkt  nations.  A  broad  ocean  was  our  immediate 
BeciirJty.  \Vc  resisted  the  power  which  then  and  now  press- 
es on  us,  niid  which  will  soon  cause  itself  to  be  felt  and  re- 
sisted by  all.  Should  the  course  of  events  be  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  then  will  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our  country  be 
univcrBally  ajiplauded.  Our  situation  was  trying  and  respon- 
sible. We,  alune,  had  to  sustain  all  the  rights  and  dt^iea 
which  attach  to  the  neutral  character.  We  were  not  intim- 
idated by  its  difficulties.  Wo  dared,  single-handed  as  we  were, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  favorite  and  obstinate  policy  of 
our  enemy.  The  present  and  temporary  interests  of  commerce 
were  nobly  surrendered  for  its  permanent  advantages.  The 
example  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  its  effect.  But  if,  un- 
fortunately, we  should  bo  left  alone  to  maintain  the  contest ; 
ikI  if,  iii\'..iivL..[nrnui:    (^vliidi    iu;iv    G...]  foihlV). 
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oeyer  to  be  forgotten.  Opinion  is  power.  The  charm  of 
British  naval  invincibility  is  broken. 

In  this,  the  only  just  view  of  our  contest,  how  pitiful 
appear  the  objections  of  our  opponents !  Some  'pecaniary 
diffictdties  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places !  And 
must  we,  for  them,  renounce  our  lasting  prosperity  and 
greatness  ?  Have  we  no  fortitude  ? — no  self-command  ? 
Must  we,  like  children,  yield  to  the  impulse  of  present 
pleasure,  however  fatal  ?  If  the  maritime  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts suflFer,  let  them  remember,  that  if  the  war  should 
be  successful — if  our  future  commerce  and  navigation  should 
be  secured,  they  will  partake  most  largely  in  the  advan- 
tages, common  and  great,  indeed,  to  all,  but  peculiarly  so  to 
them. 

Suppose  that  our  opponents,  who  object  to  every  thing, 
had  been  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  that  an  opposite 
Une  of  policy  had  been  pursued  : — no  embargoes — no  non- 
intercourse — no  non-importation  acts — no  war — and,  in  fact, 
no  resistance  to  the  injuries  and  aggressions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
who  can  be  ignorant  of  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  would  have  multiplied  in  number  and  de- 
gree, till  our  commerce  would  have  been  annihilated.  Unre- 
sistedy  they  would  have  constituted  future  principles,  and 
our  acquiescence  been  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  truth.  Then  would  we  have  felt — what  the  experience 
of  all  ages  has  taught — that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  maintain, 
than  to  wrest  back  usurped  rights.  Wrongs,  submitted  to, 
produce  contrary  eflFects  in  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 
Oppression  strengthens  and  prepares  for  new  oppression ; 
submission  debases  to  further  submission.  The  first  wrong, 
by  the  imiversal  law  of  our  nature,  is  most  easily  re- 
sisted. It  excites  the  greatest  degree  of  imion  and  indig- 
nation. Let  that  be  submitted  to ;  let  the  consequent 
debasement  and  loss  of  national  honor  be  felt  ;  and  notliing 
but  the  grinding  hand  of  oppression  can  force  to  resistance. 
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f  know  not  which  to  pronounce  the  most  guilty :  the  naUon 
that  inflicts  a  wrong,  or  tliat  which  quietly  submits  to  it. 
In  other  rosjiectB,  the  difference  is  marked.  The  former 
may  be  hated,  but  is  resjiected — at  least  feared  ;  wliile  the 
latter  ia  below  pity,  or  any  other  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
but  sovereign  contempt.  In  submission,  then,  there  b  no 
ronjcdy  :  our  honor  lost ;  our  commerce  under  the  control  of 
our  oppreBMor ; — ^what  nest  ?  The  hopes  and  fears  (those 
universal  instruments  of  government)  of  the  whole  mercan- 
tile section  of  this  country,  and  all  connected  interests, 
would  be  turned  towards  Great  Britain;  for  the  power  of 
legislation  over  our  commerce  would  be  virtually  transferred 
from  the  American  CongR'ss  to  the  King  in  Cotmcil.  Keed 
I  tnicc  the  consequence  ?  Need  I  pauit  the  corrupt  and 
debasing  iniiuences  'f  The  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  are 
scarcely  more  clear.  The  very  contempt  which  such  base- 
ness would  excite — ^justly  excite — in  our  enemy,  would  in- 
sure our  subjugation.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  any  right, 
much  less  independence,  to  that  which  creeps  and  licks  the 
dust.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature.  We  must  have 
the  spirit  to  resist  wrong,  or  be  slaves.     Such  were  the  alter- 
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has  mode  a  principal  figure  in  the  speeches  of  our  opponents. 
I  allude  to  the  character  which  they  give  to  this  war,  as 
ofFensive,  and  not  defensive.  On  this  point,  I  spoke  fully 
when  the  Army  Bill  was  under  consideration.  What  was 
then  said,  has  been  introduced  and  objected  to  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  then  stated,  that  the  diflference  between  an  oflFensive 
and  defensive  war  consisted  in  the  motive  and  cause.  If,  for 
instance,  a  war  is  forced  on  the  nation  waging  it,  by  the  op- 
pression of  that  against  which  it  is  declared,  it  would  be  de- 
fensive, however  it  might  be  carried  on  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  originated  in  ambition,  or  any  other  improper 
motive,  it  would  be  oflensive.  This  distinction  is  not  only 
supported  by  reason,  but  by  the  declamation  of  our  oppo- 
nents. They  have,  for  almost  two  years,  been  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  offensive  war.  They,  then,  acknowledge  that 
such  a  war  is  wicked  ;  and  how  can  it  bear  that  character 
but  by  its  cause  ?  It  seems,  now,  that  they  have  changed 
their  grounds.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  wickedness  of 
offensive  war  ;  but,  what  is  most  strange,  all  their  efforts  are 
directed  to  prove,  that  it  may  be  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
thing.  That  nation,  say  they,  is  engaged  in  an  offensive 
war,  who  first  assumes  a  warlike  attitude.  However  just, 
however  necessary  the  cause,  the  war  is  still  offensive.  Be 
it  so.  I  care  not  for  words.  My  answer  is  decisive.  If  my 
conception  be  just,  that  an  offensive  war  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  cause,  I  then  pronounce  ours  not  to  be  of  that  character  ; 
but,  if  their  definition  be  correct,  then  an  offensive  war  may 
be  most  just,  most  virtuous,  and  necessary ;  and  all  their 
declamation  against  it  is  idle  and  unmeaning  rant.  I  tender 
an  option,  and  care  not  which  is  taken.  They  who  defend 
a  bad  cause,  act  imprudently,  in  descending  to  particulars. 
Our  opponents,  by  doing  so  in  this  case,  have  furnished  the 
best  reply  to  their  own  arguments. 

On  expatriation  and  retaliation  I  will  say  nothing.    The 
hour  is  late,  and  I  feel  myself  somewhat  exhausted.     I  pass 
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them  by  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Robertson)  and  my  colleague  have  replied  fully 
to  the  objoction  urged  on  those  subjects.  Before  I  proceed 
further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  restate  the  propositions  with 
which  I  comiiienced,  so  that  the  entire  chain  of  the  arg;ument 
— ^both  that  which  htu  already  been  advanced,  and  what 
remains  to  \k  submitted — may  be  distinctly  seen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  reduced  all  the  argumeata 
and  objections  of  our  opponcntB  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
under  two  general  heads.  First,  that  the  loan  cannot  be 
had ;  or  must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  at  an  exorbitant  interest. 
Stjcond,  that  it'  it  can  be,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
because  the  war  ia  unjust  and  inexpedient.  I  also  stated, 
that  th<j  latter  comprehended  the  assertion  of  the  injustice 
and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  and  the  assumed  inference, 
that,  if  true,  the  minority  would  be  justified  in  their  oppo- 
sition both  to  the  bill  and  to  the  war.  On  the  alleged  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  of  the  war  I  have  presented  my 
opinions,  and,  I  trust,  satisfied  the  committee  that  its  justice 
is  demonstrably  clear,  and  its  expediency  unquestionable ; 
or  rather,  its  necessity  imperious,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
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to  be  uiijust  or  improper  by  any  portion  of  the  people,  they 
would  be  waiTanted  in  their  opposition,  after  it  is  constitu- 
tionally declared, — I  shall  leave  out  of  view  such  as  involve 
extreme  or  flagrant  injustice.  A  war,  impious  or  sacrilegious, 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  or- 
dinary cases.  At  least,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consider 
such  extreme  cases,  as  none  can  impute  such  a  character  to 
the  present. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  bill,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year;  and  that,  if  it  is  withheld,  it  must 
communicate  a  fatal  shock  to  public  credit.  In  that  event, 
not  only  the  invasion  of  Canada  would  be  prevented,  which 
some  gentlemen  state  to  be  their  object,  but  the  whole  oper- 
ations of  the  war — even  viewed  as  defensive  in  the  strictest 
sense — would  be  abandoned.  Officers  and  soldiers  will  no  t 
more  serve  in  our  garrisons  than  in  Canada  without  pay.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  only  preventing  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's 
provinces  by  withholding  the  loan.  Nor  can  gentlemen  be 
serious.  They  have  opposed  every  attempt  to  raise  supplies, 
in  whatever  shape  it  has  appeared.  They  appear  to  be  bold 
in  facing  bankruptcy.  But  have  they  reflected  on  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  their  efforts,  should  they  be  successful  ? 
The  old  and  recent  creditors  of  the  Government,  the  army, 
the  navy, — ^which  they  boast  of  cherishing, — in  a  word,  every 
individual  would  feel  the  calamity  ;  for  private,  no  less  than 
public  credit  would  partake  of  the  shock.  I  am  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  on  what  principle  of  expediency,  policy, 
or  morality,  such  conduct  can  be  justified.  Surely  it  is  not 
a  self-evident  proposition,  that,  because  the  war  is  simply 
unjust  and  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  there- 
fore, they  have  a  right  to  involve  the  country  in  ruin,  and 
place  it,  bound  as  a  suppliant,  at  the  feet  of  a  haughty 
enemy.  They,  then,  ought  to  state  some  intelligible  and 
flatisfactory  principle  on  which  this  conduct  may  be  justified. 
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I  have  sought  with  attention,  but  have  not  foiinil,  the  acm- 
L>knce  of  suuh  an  one.  On  tlie  contrary,  all  the  analogies 
of  privatu  lil'c,  OB  well  as  of  reason,  forbid  and  condemn  the 
conduct  of  our  opponents.  Suppose  a  father  tu  do  some  act, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  son,  is  not  strictly  just  or  proper, 
by  which  lie  becomes  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  stranger, 
would  the  son  he  justified  in  taking  part  against  him  ?  How 
much  less,  then,  can  any  party  be  in  opposition  to  their 
country  in  a  war  with  another  nation  ?  for  it  stands  in  the 
l>kce  of  the  common  parent  of  all ;  and  comprehends,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Graaton), 
"  all  the  charities  of  life." 

But  whiit  must  be  thought  of  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  minority,  when  I  state  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  this  bill  is  intended  in 
part  to  provide,  has  been  incurred  by  their  votes  as  much  aS 
by  those  of  the  majority  ?  I  hold  in  my  liands  tlie  journal 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kela- 
tions  was  supported  not  only  by  the  votes  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  but  by  a  decided  majority  on  tlie  other.     The  report 
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nority.  The  leading  men  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  at 
that  time — among  whom  was  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, well  known  in  this  country  (Mr.  Quincy),  and  another 
from  New- York,  of  great  influence  (Mr.  Emraot),  and  many 
whom  I  now  behold — ^voted  for  the  report.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  turn  down  the  pages  where  the  respective  votes 
are  recorded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  member  who  may 
desire  to  see  them.  With  what  countenance  can  our  oppo- 
nents, then,  withhold  the  supplies  for  expenses  incurred  by 
their  own  votes  ?  Will  they  say  that  they  knew  not  the 
object  of  the  report  ?  Miserable  the  excuse — and  such  as 
it  is,  not  founded  on  fact.  War  with  Great  Britain  was  un- 
equivocally annoimced ;  and  even  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
now  80  hateful  to  them,  was  distinctly  avowed.  Was  their 
object  to  embarrass,  and,  finally,  to  put  the  majority  out  of 
power  ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  an  avowal  so  disgraceful 
to  their  party  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  war 
was,  at  that  time,  almost  universally  acknowledged  ;  and,  as 
to  its  justice,  no  one  doubted  it.  Its  injustice  was  an  inven- 
tion of  a  period  long  subsequent.  It  is  thus  that  consistency, 
no  less  than  reason,  ought  to  check  the  minority  in  their 
opposition,  and  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  limits  our  opponents  have 
prescribed  to  their  opposition.  If  the  supplies  may  be  with- 
held because  the  war  is  unjust  and  improper  in  their  opinion, 
wiU  not  the  same  reason  justify  every  species  of  resistance, 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  ?  If  the  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted — ^if  the  happiness  of  the  ojountry,  are  no  checks  to 
opposition,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  laws  or  the  constitution 
should  be.  Let  some  intelligible  limitation  be  prescribed. 
I  see  none — ^to  me  it  appears  lawless.  I  know  it  will  be 
said, — ^Is  all  opposition  to  be  proscribed  ?  Is  none  justi- 
fiable ?     We  proscribe  nothing.     We  propose  no  law, — ^no 

restiaint  on  the  conduct  of  the  minority.     We  appeal  to  the 
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virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  comnnuuty  only.  On  the 
ptiople  muHt  finally  fall  the  nunous  effects  of  erroneous  and 
dangerous  principles.  If  our  liberty  be  lost,  theirs  will  bo 
the  cost.  Our  constitution  Bupposes  a  degree  of  good  eenso 
and  virtue  in  them  adequate  to  self-government.  If  the 
fact  be  not  sn,  our  syatem  of  government  is  founded  in  eiTor. 
They,  only,  can  arrest  the  effects  of  dangerous  opposition. 
What  they  pcnnanently  condemn  will  meet  with  no  support 
here. 

How  fitr  the  minority  in  a  state  of  war,  may  justly 

oppose  the  nieaaurca  of  Goverament,  is  a  question  of  the 

t  greatest  delicacy.     On  the  one  side,  an  honest  man,  if  he 

I  believe  tho  war  to  be  unjust  or  unwise,  will  not  disavow  hia 

,  opinion.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  upright  citizen  will  do 

I  DO  act,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  war,  to  put  his  country 

in  the  power  of  the  enemy.     It  is  this  double  aspect  of  the 

subject  which   indicates   the  course  that   reason   approves. 

Among  ourselves,  at  home,  we  may  contend  ;  but  whatever 

may  be  requisite  to  give  the  reputation  and  arms  of  the 

republic  a  superiority  over  its  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 

the  minority  no  less  tlian  the  majority,  to  support.     Like 
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when  the  latter,  his  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  country 
led  him  to  hope  for  success.  I  do  not  allude  to  this  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  point  out  any  contradiction  between  it  and 
his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  ;  though  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them.  My  object  is  to  make 
an  open  acknowledgment  to  him,  for  what  I  think  the 
commencement  of  a  more  correct  mode  of  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  good  wishes ; 
and  for  that  expressed  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  Canada. 
I  know  it  does  not  contain  an  approbation  of  the  attempted 
conquest;  but  it  comports  with  the  conduct  of  a  good 
citizen, — since  the  attempt  is  determined  on  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities, — ^to  wish  it  well.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  honest  opposition  ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  so  extended  as  to  influence  the  general  conduct  of  the 
minority.  It  is  thus  we  may  divide  among  ourselves,  and 
the  national  strength  be  left  unimpaired.  For  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  members  of  the  minority,  who  assert  there 
is  no  loss  of  strength  by  their  opposition.  We  are  asked  by 
them,  "  Why  have  you  not  effected  your  object  ?  You  com- 
mand the  purse  and  the  sword  of  the  country ^  and  can  order 
whatever  is  necessary  to  he  done.  I  answer : — Because  we 
have  not  your  good  wishes.  This  only  can  add  heart  to 
heart.  Government,  it  is  true,  can  command  the  arm  and 
hand,  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation  ;  but  these  are 
powerless — ^nerveless,  without  the  concurring  good  wishes  of 
the  community.  He  who,  in  estimating  the  strength  of  a 
people,  looks  only  to  their  numbers  and  physical  force,  leaves 
out  of  the  reckoning  the  most  material  elements  of  power 
— union  and  zeal.  Without  these,  the  former  is  inert  matter. 
Without  these,  a  free  people  is  degraded  to  the  miserable 
rabble  of  a  despotism  ;  but  with  these,  they  are  irresistible. 

The  same  gentleman  made  an  assertion  which  I  am  bound 
to  contradict.  He  asserted,  without  attempting  to  prove, 
that  this  House  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  registering 


body  of  executive  edicts.  A  eenso  of  decorum  prevents  mi 
from  speaking  of  the  charge  with  merited  Beverity.  I  will 
not  meet  the  assertion  with  argiunents,  but  aescrtioti.  It  is 
easy  to  assert,  but  slow  and  difficult  to  provG  :  It  were  iiopo- 
Icss  to  oppose  the  latter  to  the  former  ; — the  creeping  pace 
of  the  one  ia  no  match  for  the  winged  rapidity  of  iho  other. 
I  tlien  assert,  that  what  the  gentleman  baa  eaid  is  untrue  Id 
tact, 

[Here  Mr.  <i.  enterod  into  some  eiplnnHtion,  and  denied  the  nse 
of  the  word  "  regUUring  " ;  and  concluded  by  wishing  to  know,  in 
what  sense  Mr.  G.used  the  word,  unlnit. 

t&t.  C.  Enid,  aimply  as  implying,  thnt  tho  fact  is  not  aa  Mr.  O. 
HtiiteJ  ;  and  tlint  lie  had  too  much  reapocl  for  Uiui  to  liava  used  IL  in 
any  other  sense.     Re  tiien  proceeded.] 

Some  arguments  and  observations  of  mine  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  character  of  opposition, 
have,  in  tliis  debate,  called  forth  replies  from  many  of  the 
rainoiity,  and  particularly  from  tho  gentleman  juet  alluded 
to.  He  asserted  that  a  majority  might  also  be  a  faction,  and 
citing  the  Federaliat  in  proof  of  this  position,  stated  the  ad- 
ditional fact,  that,  when  it  is  one,  it  ia  far  more  dangerous 
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's  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  character 
of  man,  or  are  acquainted  with  his  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  deny  that  the  majority  may, 
possibly,  become  factious — that  is,  cease  to  consult  the  gen- 
eral interest.  I  claimed  no  peculiar  exemption  for  them — ^it 
made  no  part  of  my  argument— I  stated  principles,  but  left 
their  application  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community.  Much 
less  do  I  feel  disposed  to  contest  the  position  that,  if  such  a 
majority  could,  and  should,  by  any  misfortune,  exist  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  a  factious  minority. 
I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  the  present  minority 
could  be  swelled  into  a  majority  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
more  to  their  ranks,  and  that  they  should,  when  in  power, 
retain  all  the  principles  which  I  hear  them  daily  advance  in 
this  House,  they  would  not  only  be  more  dangerous  than  they 
now  are — ^when  their  power  is,  to  divide  and  distract ;  but 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  our 
country. 

A  very  important  view  of  the  subject  yet  remains  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee ;  but  I  fear  the  hour  is  too 
late,  and  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  enter  as  fuUy  into  it 
as  it  deserves.  The  topic  alluded  to  is — ^the  eflfects  of  this 
war ;  which  has  been  pronounced  so  ruinous  by  our  opponents. 
On  examination,  strong  reasons  will  be  found  for  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  daily  producing  the  most  solid  and  lasting  advan- 
tages to  the  community. 

It  has  already  liberated  us  from  that  dread  of  British 
power,  which  was  almost  universal  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  If  we  have  done  little  against  our  enemy,  he  has  done 
still  less  against  us.  What  the  state  of  public  feeling  was  on 
this  point,  may  be,  in  some  degree,  inferred  from  the  debates 
in  this  House  before  the  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  at  an  assertion  of  a  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey),  that  all  his  fears  and  predictions  had 
been  realized.     Has  he  already  forgotten  the  speeches  in 
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which  he  and  his  frienda  portrayed  the  effects  of  the  war  in 
glowing  and  tenific  colors  ?     Rebellion,  civil  war,  prostrated 

liberty,  and  conflagrated  towns,  all  mingled  in  one  hotrld 
group,  (Mr.  SheEFey  here  explained.)  It  seems  that  the 
gentleman  lias  availed  himselt'  of  the  mual  privilege  of  (jo- 
litical  prophets.  If  events  turn  out  any  thing  like  their 
predictions,  they  are  claimed  as  fulfilments ;  hut  if  entirely 
the  opposite,  they  are  esplaiued  away. 

There  is  no  one  who  hears  ine,  but  will  acknowledge, 
that  tlie  drciul  of  England  was  great  And  gcneml,  Uor 
power  over  our  hopes  and  our  fears  was  too  great  for  our 
complete  independence,  and  but  illy  comported  with  the 
steady  pursuit  of  our  own  peculiar  interests.  From  this  state 
the  war  has  liberated  us,  I  hope  for  ever, 

Wc  have  also  acquired,  in  some  degree,  and  art'  progres- 
sively acquiring,  what  to  me  appears  indispensable  in  the 
present  state  of  man  and  the  world — military  skill  and  means, 
combined  with  the  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  necessary  to 
their  use.  Occasional  privations  are  always  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  defence  of  national  rights,  and  the  liabits  neces- 
sary to  meet  them  with  fortitude  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
1   kmiw  iiow  miK-h   t)iU  Cimiilrv  1h  ;ai:irhra  I 
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regret  that  I  cannot  present  my  thoughts  fully  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  will  more  than  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  of  its  losses.  I  believe  no  country,  however  valuable 
its  staples,  can  reach  a  state  of  great  and  permanent  wealth, 
without  the  aid  of  manufactures.  Reason  and  experience, 
I  conceive,  support  this  position.  Our  internal  strength  and 
means  of  defence  are,  by  them,  greatly  increased.  War, 
when  forced  on  us  hereafter,  will  find  us  with  ample  means  ; 
and  will  not  be  productive  of  that  distressing  vicissitude 
which  follows  it,  where  the  industry  of  the  country  is  founded 
on  commerce,  and  agriculture  dependent  on  foreign  markets. 
Even  our  commerce,  in  the  end,  will  partake  of  the  benefits. 
Rich  means  of  tjxchange  with  all  the  world  will  be  furnished 
to  it ;  and  the  country  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to 
extend  to  it  efficient  protection.  I  have  merely  suggested 
the  topics  for  argument  on  this  important  branch  of  our 
political  economy ;  and  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope, 
that,  on  some  future  occasion,  they  will  receive  a  suitable 
discussion. 


SPEECH 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  6th,  1814. 

[Note. — ^April  4th,  1814.  The  unfinished  business  being  postpon- 
ed with  that  view,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  Bill,  "  To  repeal  an  Act  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts,  as  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufao- 
lure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.,"  which  having  been  twice  read. 
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was  refenod  to  the  Comniittoe  of  Ibe  Whole.  Mr.  Wriglit  of  Marj- 
Uad  objected  to  this  reference,  because,  the  Bill  coupled  two  objects, 
which  ou^ht  to  be  kept  Beparato;  and  inoFod  a  roconimitt&l  to  the 
same  comuiittie,  with  instnictions  to  report  two  separate  billk  This 
motion  was  overruled  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  qnostion,  on  refurring 
the  Bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  carried  by  a  largo  major- 
ity. On  WfJiifsday,  April  eth,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  this  Bill,  when  Mr,  Calhoun  made  tho  following 
speech  in  snpjiort  of  it.  There  were  numerous  aiuenilmenU  offered 
which  were  noL^atii-ed,  and  the  Bill  waa  orJereil  to  u  third  ryuJing  and 
passed  the  next  day,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  37.1 

In  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  embraced  by  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  tho  nature  and  character  of  the  war  in  wliich  this  coui^ 
try  is  engaged.  It  is,  as  liua  bcL'neinjihatirallyand  correctly 
stated,  a  war  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Bights  ;  and  such 
must  be  the  character  of  every  war  in  which  we  may  engage. 
We  are  so  far  removed  from  European  contests,  that  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  struggles  for  continental  power  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  Not  that  wo  should  be  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  events  in  Europe — because  the  changes 
tlii/re  luuv  liiiMj'  a  o>iisidi:'mh]>'  b-arin-  ..ii  ili-  aillijrs  and  in- 
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tral  rights,  and  wliich  if  not  resisted  must  annihilate  them, 
will  always  have  a  strong  hearing  on  the  United  States.  But 
that  policy  will  not  stop  here  ;  it  will  affect  the  interests  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  place  them,  more  or  less,  on 
the  side  of  this  country  in  resistance  to  it.  It  then  becomes 
a  matter  of  policy  to  unite  those  countries,  interested  in  the 
cause  of  free  trade,  in  the  struggle  which  we  are  obliged  to 
make  against  the  usurpations  of  the  enemy.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  most  liberal  and  generous  policy  ought  to  bo 
pursued  by  us  as  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  Northern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia. But  it  may  be  said,  our  past  measures  contradict  this 
leading  principle  of  ix)licy.  I  think  not.  The  restrictive 
system  sprang  from  an  unusual  state  of  things  :  it  was  a  pa- 
cific policy  arising  from  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  world, 
at  the  time  we  embarked  in  it ;  and,  of  course,  was  a  tempo- 
rary, rather  than,  a  permanent  policy.  On  looking  back  to 
its  origin,  gentlemen  will  find  it  to  be  such  as  I  have  stated. 
It  originated  at  a  moment  when  every  power  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  then  interested  in  the  support  or  defence  of  neu- 
tral rights.  There  was  scarcely  a  port  in  Europe,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  restrictive  system,  was  not  occluded  to 
British  commerce.  In  this  state  of  things  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  avoid  war  (not  having  taken  the  resolution,  at  that 
time,  to  declare  war),  resorted  to  the  restrictive  system — resort- 
ed to  it  because  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  European  world 
presented  a  prospect,  that  the  strong  pressure  of  this  system  on 
Great  Britain  might  save  the  country  from  the  contest  into 
which  we  have  since  been  reluctantly  drawn.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  Embargo  measure,  originating  from  the  posture 
of  the  world  at  that  day,  when  it  was  resorted  to  without  the 
prospect  of  its  producing  an  impression  on  neutral  powers — ^for 
there  were  then  no  neutrals.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  this 
view  of  the  restrictive  system,  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  To  bo  candid,  that  was 
my  opuiion  ;  and  when  a  motion  waa  made  by  a  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Richardson)  to  that  effect,  I  advo- 
cated it  on  the  ground,  that  tho  restrictive  policy  was  opposed 
to  the  war.  That  motion  was  not  successful ;  but  it  was  r^ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only, — so  many  members  of 
the  republican  parly  agreeing  with  me  in  tliat  opinion,  as 
almost  to  have  canicd  the  question  at  tliat  time.  But  why 
was  the  system  not  then  terminateil  ?  The  reasons  will  bo 
obvious  to  all  who  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period. 
The  state  of  the  wiu'ld  which  originally  induced  us  to  adopt 
the  syatem — which  gave  great  energy  to  it,  remained  un- 
changed. All  Europe  was  stiU  occluded  to  British  commerce  j 
the  war  between  Russia  and  France  bod  not  then  broken  o 
Russia  liad  not  then  opened  her  ports  to  British  commerce. 

This,  then,  is  the  governing  motive  which  prevented  the 
repeal  of  that  system.  Had  the  state  of  tho  world  been 
then  wliat  it  now  is  ;  had  all  the  European  world,  France 
excepted,  been  open  to  British  commerce  ;  had  there  existed 
neutral  mitions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  power  and 
influence  ; — had  this  state  of  things  then  existed,  there  is 
the  small   i 
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the  circumstances  of  Europe,  ought  not  the  restrictive  system 
to  terminate  ?  Indubitably — indubitably  ; — because  all  the 
reasons  which  justified  and  recommended  its  continuance  have 
now  ceased.  It  was  originally  resorted  to  as  a  pacific  measure. 
War  having  been  declared,  as  a  war  measure  it  was  continued 
— as  a  measure  of  force,  because  all  Europe  was  shut  against 
our  enemy.  All  Europe  being  now  open  to  her,  that  reason 
has  ceased.  Suppose  we  persist  in  the  measure.  Does  any 
one  believe  that  England  will  feel  its  efiects  as  she  did  when 
the  continent  was  shut  ?  Certainly  not.  But  in  addition 
to  this  consideration,  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  now  contending 
for  free  trade,  and  ought  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  possible, 
every  nation  which  has  the  same  interest  as  ourselves  in  its 
maintenance :  in  one  word,  it  is  oiu:  interest  to  attach  the 
friendship  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  of  all 
nations  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  free  trade,  to  our  cause. 
I  have  a  strong  impression,  that  if  we  open  our  ports  to 
them,  and  the  maritime  usurpations  of  Britain  continue, 
they  will,  in  time,  make  common  cause  with  the  United 
States ;  that,  in  time,  their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  with  us  to  counteract  her  policy.  It  will  not  be  deco- 
rous or  wise  for  the  United  States,  standing  up  for  the  freedom 
of  trade,  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy  calculated  to  irri- 
tate those  nations  with  whom  they  may  have  common  cause. 
What  said  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  relation  to  our  war  with 
Britain,  when  apprised  of  it  ?  He  expressed  his  solicitude 
for  the  trade  with  America,  and  regretted  that  our  diflerence 
with  Great  Britain  would  interrupt  it.  This  sentiment  he 
expressed  at  the  moment  when  France  and  her  allies  were 
marching  against  him,  and  he  did  not  know  how  soon  they 
would  plant  their  standard  in  his  capital.  That  sentiment 
must  have  still  greater  influence  with  liim  now,  when  his 
enemy  is  repelled.  The  same  feeling  which  governed  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  respect,  must,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  govern  every  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 


net.  Wc  oiiirht  never  to  for<i:et  the 
into  war.  Anxious  to  maintain  on 
enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  neutral  trade, 
eyes  to  the  aggressions  on  the  j)art  oi 
on  our  part  provoked  only  further  in 
arms  in  defence  of  neutml  rights  i 
tiiis  view  of  the  subject,  I  hope  this  < 
preciate  the  necessity  of  conciliatin; 
interests  are  now  the  same  as  ours  ;  ^ 
some  trade,  which,  in  future,  may  be 
extended. 

But  it  may  be  said,  England  will 
To  what  a  situation  will  she  then  be 
native  the  most  awkward  and  perple 
keep  up  her  present  mere  cruising  or 
sea-coast  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  tl 
her  system  in  favor  of  all  neutrals, 
in  her  present  unlawful  system  of  bl 
sea  of  neutral  vessels  destined  for  the 
and  vex  those  nations,  and  detach  1 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  modifies  he 
their  favor,  we  may  carry  on  a  lucrat 
nent  of  Europe,  not  beneficial  to  Eng 
to  the  United  States.     The  very  opt 
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ID  the  House  in  favor  of  putting  it  on  ?  I  contend  there 
would  not.  If  it  were  to  expire  on  the  10th  of  the  present 
month,  would  there  be  ten  votes  in  favor  of  its  renewal  ?  I 
believe  not.  If  the  House  would  in  neither  case  embrace  it 
under  present  circumstances,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
presiune  that,  in  its  judgment,  the  restrictive  system  is  not 
now  operative  and  wise.  What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  its 
repeal  ?  A  regard  to  consistency.  I  know  regard  ought 
always  to  be  had  to  this  trait,  so  valuable  in  governments 
and  individuals  ;  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  men  to  regulate 
their  conduct  without  any  regard  to  events.  True  wisdom 
consists  in  properly  adapting  oiu*  conduct  to  circumstances. 
Two  things  may  change  our  conduct  on  any  particular  point :  a 
change  of  our  own  opinion,  or  of  exterior  circumstances,  which 
entirely  change  the  reason  of  our  former  conduct.  Men  can- 
not always  go  straight  forward,  but  nmst  regard  the  obstacles 
which  impede  their  course.  Inconsistency  consists  in  a 
change  of  conduct,  when  there  is  no  change  of  circumstances 
which  justify  it.  Those  who  adapt  their  conduct  to  a  change 
of  circumstances,  act,  not  inconsistently,  but  otherwise.  They 
would  be  inconsistent,  if  they  persisted  in  a  course  of  mea- 
sures after  the  reasons  which  called  for  them  had  so  changed, 
as  to  require  a  course  directly  the  reverse.  I  respect  the 
firmness  of  many  friends  around  me,  because  it  indicates 
their  determination  to  persevere  in  any  system,  and  adhere 
to  any  measure,  which  they  believe  the  interest  of  their 
country  requires.  But,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  I  do  not  consider  such  a  persistence  in  the  restrictive 
Bystem  as  the  dictate  either  of  wisdom  or  of  sound  policy. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  I  might  make 
on  this  subject,  which  I  shall,  at  present,  forbear  to  urge. 

As  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  regard  to  which 
some  fears  have  been  expressed,  the  resolution  voted  by  the 
House  yesterday  is  a  strong  pledge,  that  it  will  not  suffer  the 
manu&cturers  to  be  unprotected,  in  case  of  a  repeal  of  the 
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restrictive  system.  I  hope  that  at  all  times,  and  under 
every  policy,  (hey  will  be  protected  with  due  care.  All  far- 
ther remarlcH  I  reserve,  until  I  shall  hear  the  objections  to 
the  bill. 
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On  the  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  to  increase  the  Direct  Tax,  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representative,  Oct.  25th, 

1814. 

[Note. — After  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  Briljah  army 
under  tlie  command  of  Gen.  Rosa,  tlie  President,  by  Proclamation, 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  wbick  met  on  the  10th  of  Sept., 
1814.  Tlie  finances  of  t!ie  Government,  as  well  as  the  currency  of 
the  country,  were  in  a  deplorable  Bt.ate ;  and  the  attention  of  CongreaB 
was  immediately  directed  to  these  subjects.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  recommended,  among  other  measures,  an  addition  of  BO 
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test ;  mucli  less,  whether  the  opposition,  according  to  the  very 
modest  declaration  of  the  member  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Webster),  possessed  all  the  talent  and  confidence  of  the 
country.  His  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  If  ever  a  body  of  men,  said  he, 
held  the  destinies  of  a  country  in  their  hands,  it  was  that 
which  he  was  now  addressing.  You  have,  for  an  enemy,  a 
Power  the  most  implacable  and  formidable  ;  who,  now  freed 
from  any  other  contest,  will,  the  very  next  campaign,  direct 
the  whole  of  his  force  against  you.  Besides  his  deep-rooted 
enmity  towards  this  country,  which  will  urge  him  to  exer- 
tion, he  is  aware  of  the  necessity,  on  his  part,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  dreads  its  continuance ; 
for  he  well  knows  that,  should  it  be  maintained  by  us  with 
vigor  for  only  a  few  years,  there  will  be  other  parties  to  the 
struggle,  which  may  again  involve  him  in  a  war  with  all 
Europe.  He,  then,  will  put  forth,  from  spite  and  policy,  the 
whole  of  his  strength  the  next  summer  to  crush  us,  if  pos- 
sible, by  one  mighty  effort.  To  meet  this  state  of  things, 
the  whole  of  our  resources  will  have  to  be  called  into  action  ; 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  with  such  promptitude 
as  to  be  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit.  What, 
then,  are  the  duties  which  devolve  on  this  House,  and  which 
must  be  performed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  and  maintain  the  struggle  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  he  proposed  to  consider, — not  indeed  in 
detail,  but  generally  ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  aware  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  dispatch. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  these 
tax  resolutions,  or  some  others  of  equal  vigor,  into  laws.  Our 
finances,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  much  deranged  ;  and  it  is 
also  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  they  can  only  be  restored  by 
a  vigorous  system  of  taxation.  Has  any  member  estimated 
how  much  time  this  will  consume  ?     It  is  now  the  25th  of 


dium   into  consideration,  and  to  devise  i 
der  it  more  safe  and  better  adaj)ted  to  th 
The  single  fact,  that  we  have  no  proper 
rate  in  its  circulation  with  the  Union  ;— 
is  calculated  to  produce  much  embarra} 
tions  of  the  treasury.   But,  Sir,  after  we 
and  established  an  adequate  circiUating 
of  necessity,  with  the  closest  attention, 
much  still  will  remain  to  be  done.     Th< 
President  had  so  strongly  called  our  at 
claimed  a  moment  of  our  time.     He  w 
anticipate  the  plan  which  the  Militai 
doubtless  submit  to  the  House  ;  but  he 
peared  to  him  indispensable  to  give  to  c 
effect  with  the  least  expenditure.     H< 
understood  as  the  advocate  of  parsimo 
combined  with  effective  action. 

The  enemy,  at  present,  presses  the  ' 
board  and  interior  frontier.  The  natu 
either  will,  if  properly  considered,  indicate 
ought  to  be  met.  On  the  seaboard  it 
fensive.  The  enemy  can  make  no  per 
any  importance  there  ;  but  he  hopes,  I 
assing  the  country,  and  putting  us  to  j 
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adjacent  country,  called  out  on  the  occasion  en  masse;  which 
can  be  done  without  much  vexation  or  expense.  By  having 
respectable  garrisons  of  regular  trooi)8,  thus  aided  on  emer- 
gencies, and  supported  by  strong  works,  we  will  afford  more 
security,  and  save  millions  of  expense.  The  present  militia 
force,  he  supposed,  in  actual  service,  could  not  be  much  short 
of  100,000.  Less  than  half  that  number  of  regulars  could  be 
made  abundantly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  our  seaboard. 

On  the  Canada  frontier  the  war  must  assume  an  oppo- 
site character.  If  we  wish  to  act  with  effect,  it  must  there 
be  wholly  offensive.  He  had  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
miserably  stale  and  absurd  objections  against  offensive  opera- 
tions in  Canada  had  ceased,  till  he  heard,  yesterday,  the 
member  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Webster).  It  was  so  ob- 
viously the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  operating  on 
our  enemy,  that  thinking  men,  he  believed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  all  parties,  had  agreed  in  its  expediency.  For,  sup- 
pose we  should  have,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  a 
sufficient  force  on  the  Canada  frontier  for  its  reduction, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Our  enemy  must  either  caU  off 
the  whole  of  his  force  to  defend  himself  in  that  quarter,  or 
he  must  permit  it  to  fall  into  our  possession.  Either  event 
would  be  desirable.  If  he  should  adopt  the  fonner,  as  in  all 
probability  he  would  be  compelled  to  do,  our  seaboard  would 
be  freed  from  danger  and  alarm,  and  we  would  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  meeting  him  on  equal  terms.  He  could 
no  longer  avail  himself  of  his  maritime  superiority.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  not  strengthen  himself  in  Canada,  but  con- 
tinue the  war  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  still  more  to  oui 
advantage.  The  reduction  of  his  possessions,  besides  shed- 
ding a  glory  on  our  arms  and  producing,  both  here  and  in 
England,  the  happiest  effects  in  our  favor — would  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  struggle  with  half  the  expense  in  men  and 
money.  After  so  desirable  an  event,  our  efforts  might  be 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  seaboard, 
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and  the  war  would  assume  a  new  aspect  highly  favorable  to 
this  coimtry.  To  secure  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  a 
regular  force  of,  at  least,  50,000  men  ought  to  be  ready 
to  act  against  Canada  by  the  first  of  May  or  June,  at 
furthest.  If  they  could  be  immediately  raised  and  marched 
to  their  proper  depots  for  training,  they  could,  in  a  few 
months,  be  well  trained  for  service.  He  was  well  assured 
that  the  brilliant  battles  of  Bridgewater  and  Chippewa  were 
won  by  men  three-fourths  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the 
ranks  more  than  four  months.  With  skilful  officers,  and 
with  the  aptitude  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  the  militcuy 
art,  the  finest  army  in  a  few  months  might  be  formed.  He 
•said,  he  could  not  refrain  from  congratulating  this  House 
and  the  country  on  the  acquisition  we  had  made,  in  so  short  a 
time,  of  military  skill.  It  was  wonderful,  almost  incredible, 
that,  in  a  year  or  two,  with  very  little  opportunity,  such 
generals  should  be  formed  as  led,  during  the  last  summer,  our 
armies  to  victory.  No  country,  under  all  the  circumstances^ 
ever  in  so  short  a  time,  developed  so  much  military  talent. 
Put  under  their  command,  without  delay,  a  sufficient  force, 
well  appointed,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  road  to 
honor  and  secure  peace.  But  can  this  be  done  by  idle  de- 
bate ? — by  discussing  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  relative 
talent  and  virtue  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  ? 
Now  is  our  time,  not  for  debate,  but  action.  Much  is  to  be 
done  ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Time  is  to  us  every 
thing — men,  money,  honor,  glory,  and  peace.  Should  we 
consume  it  in  debate,  and  let  the  moments  for  prepara- 
tion glide  away,  our  affairs  musi  be  irretrievably  ruined. 
Compare  what  remains  to  be  done  with  the  time  for 
action,  and  it  is  certain  that,  to  act  promptly  is  as  im- 
portant as  to  act  at  all.  Under  these  impressions,  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  pass,  this  day,  on  all  the  resolutions ; 
that  they  would  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  to  report 
bills  immediately;  and  that  whatever  was  needful  to  our 
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early  and  complete  preparation,  would  be  promptly  dis- 
patched. The  enemy  is  already  arrived,  and,  as  soon  as 
permitted  by  the  season,  will  strike  with  deadly  intent. 
Let  us  be  ready  to  receive  and  return  the  blow  with  re- 
doubled force.  We  are  placed  in  circumstances  the  most 
urgent  and  imperious.  Our  supposed  weakness  has  tempted 
him  to  make  his  extraordinary  demands.  Who,  that  bears 
in  his  bosom  the  heart  of  an  American,  can  think  of  them 
without  the  most  just  indignation  ?  Surrender  the  lakes  to 
his  control ;  renounce  the  fisheries — that  nursery  for  sea- 
men ;  cede  a  part  of  Maine,  and  all  beyond  the  Greenville 
line ;  and  recognize  the  Indians  as  their  allies,  and  under 
their  protection  !  Such  is  his  language.  He  relies  not  so 
much  in  Ids  own  strength,  as  our  divisions  and  consequent 
weakness.  Let  it  be  our  most  serious  business,  by  vigor  and 
promptitude,  to  baflSe  and  destroy  his  vain  hopes.  If  we 
fiul,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  means,  but  because  we 
have  not  used  them.  We  have  generals  and  troops  that  have 
proved  themselves  an  overmatch  for  the  choicest  of  the  ene- 
my's battalions,  commanded  by  his  most  boasted  officers. 
To  this  evidence  of  skill  and  courage,  superadd  preparations 
on  our  part  equal  to  our  resources.  By  this  means,  you  will 
make  him  sensible  of  his  presumption,  and  compel  him  to 
listen  to  terms  of  peace,  honorable  to  both  nations.  He  has 
it  in  his  power,  at  all  times,  to  make  such  a  peace.  Every 
member  who  hears  me  knows  this  to  be  the  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  unjust  and  unfounded  insinuations  of 
the  member  from  New  Hampshire  (Mn  Webster)  to  the 
contrary. 

He  observed,  again,  that  England  dreaded  a  continuance 
of  the  contest.  The  affairs  of  Europe  are  far  from  being 
settled.  Her  relation,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  up  powerful  enemies  on  the  continent. 
Should  she  be  foiled  and  disgraced  here,  which  she  must  be, 
if  we  but  do  our  duty,  the  opportunity,  so  favorable,  to  hum- 
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jle  her,  will  be  seized.  Of  these  facts  ehc  is  Si'tisiblc,  iinj 
our  very  preparation  fir  a  vigorous  war  will  make  her  dread 
the  contest.  But  siippuse,  instead  of  vigorous  and  prompt 
preparation,  we  consumu  fur  time  in  debate  here,  and  jjcrmit 
our  affairs  to  gO  on  in  the  coMcqucnt  slow  and  fccblo  way — 
where  is  the  man  so  blind  as  to  believe  that  EnglnDd  will 
limit  her  views  by  hur  present  deniands,  extrav-agant  as  they 
are  ?  We  are  already  told,  that  she  will  proportion  her 
future  demands  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries. 
She  neither  cxpuctcd  nor  desired  i)eace  on  the  terms  which 
were  offered.  Her  bosom  is  repossessed  with  the  ambition 
and  projects  that  inspired  her  in  the  year  seventy-six.  It  is 
the  war  of  the  Ruvolution  revived  ;  we  are  again  struggling 
for  our  liberty  and  independence.  The  enemy  stands  ready, 
and  oagcrly  watches  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  our  fee- 
bleness or  division  may  present,  to  lealizo  his  gigantic 
echcmoB  of  conquest.  In  lliis  struggle  for  existence,  he  must, 
he  said,  entreat  the  niemb'.'rs  of  tin;  oppositinu — tlnuigh  they 
can  reconcile  it  to  tlicir  consciences  to  stand  with  folded 
arms,  and  coldly  look  on— not  to  impede,  by  idle  and  frivo- 
lous debate,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  ready,  hy  every  sac- 
^  independence  of  the  country.  The 
:  fult  liimscir  pressed  on  all  fiiJes  by 
1  abstain  from  ftir- 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Military  Peace  Establishment,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Febraary  27  th, 
1815. 

[Note. — February  22cl,  1815.  Mr.  Troup,  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  reported  a  Bill  to  fix  the  Military  Peace  Establish- 
ment. The  Bill  provided  that  it  should  not  exceed  Ten  Thousand 
men;  which  was  read  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
When  called  up  in  committee,  Mr.  Desha  moved  to  substitute  Six 
Thousand  for  Ten  Thousand,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  69  to  50  ;  and  the  Bill,  after  some 
further  amendments,  was  reported  to  the  House,  when  on  the  question 
of  concurrence  in  the  amendments,  a  debate  arose,  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
honn  took  part,  against  the  amendment  The  following  is  only  a 
sketch  of  his  remarks.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  That  on  the  question  of  fixing  the 
Military  Peace  Establishment,  it  appeared  to  him  the  House 
was  acting  rather  in  the  dark,  having  before  them  neither 
the  estimates,  nor  the  facts  on  which  they  could  be  founded. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
he  said,  the  House  ought  to  take  into  view  three  objects,  and 
to  graduate  the  force  to  be  retained  accordingly,  viz. :  a  pro- 
per maintenance  and  garrison  of  our  military  posts  and  for- 
tresses ;  an  establishment  large  enough  to  keep  alive  military 
science  and  serve  as  a  seminary  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the 
adaptation  of  our  military  force  to  the  policy  of  the  enemy 
in  regard  to  this  country.  As  regarded  these  objects,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  House  was  not  in  possession  of 
information  to  enable  it  to  act  understandingly.  What 
force  would  be  necessary  to  guard  our  seaports,  to  protect 
our  northwestern  and  western  frontier  from  Indian  hosti- 


fy?  Of  this  there  iwis  do  ,-iiinate,  but  every  thing  was  left 
I  conjecture.  As  to  the  second  point,  practical  military 
iglit  to  bo  ciiiiHulted,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
tecp  up  a  military  I'uree  to  maintain  military  acience. 

The  next  queBtinn,  said  Mr.  C,  was  more  important, 
/lluvc  we  a.  sufficient  liiiuw  ledge  of  the  force  and  policy  of  the 
/enemy,  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  reduction  of  our  milita- 
/  ry  cstiibUshment  ?  Ho  contended  we  had  not.  What  would  be 
'  the  feelings  of  England  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  late 
events,  ho  did  not  l;now.  Whether  the  soreness  of  her  recent 
defeat  would  jiroducc  a  disposition  to  remain  at  peace  or  to  re- 
taliate, no  gcntloiiian  eoiild  say.  If  there  were  any  doubt  on 
this  subject,  we  ong]it  to  act  with  caution  in  reducing  our 
military  establishment.  What  course  the  enemy  will  pursue 
wo  cannot  determine  :  whether  he  will  keep  up  a  small  peace 
establishment  or  a  lai^go  military  force,  we  do  not  know.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  he  has  abundance  of  military 
means,  and  that  living  is  as  cheap  in  Canada  as  in  England, 
If  t!ie  enemy  should  keep  up,  on  our  borders,  a  force  of 
30,000  or  40,000  mon,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  four  or  five 
thousiind,  would  it  be  wise  in  ns  wholly  to  disarm  ?  It 
would  not.  If  a  lar^  force  should  be  ret^ned  in  service  in 
our  vicinity,  it  would  be  hifrhly  impolitic  for  us  to  reduce 
oursas  low  as  WHS  pr.)pos:Hi.  Tjie  gi'ntlcmnn  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Jackson)  had  on  a  Ibrmer  day  remarlicd,  thac  our  situa- 
tion was  pecuHarly  felicitous,  in  having  no  enemy  imme- 
diately in  our  neighborhood.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  llm  ninst  powerfn]  nation  in  Europfi  possowetl 
inini;  our  territory,  into  wliich  she  could 
He  hoped  that  she  never 
thousand 
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the  very  expense  we  wish  to  avoid,  must  be  quadrupled  to 
enable  us  to  regain  them. 

Having  neither  estimates  nor  facts,  as  he  had  before 
remarked,  the  House  ought  to  act  cautiously.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  soldiers,  than  to  get  them  ; — to  retain  officers  of  skill  and 
^eno^^l  in  your  service,  than  to  make  them.  Let  us  wait 
a  while  before  we  reduce  our  army  to  a  mere  peace  estab- 
lishment. 

[Several  gentlemen  then  addressed  the  House  on  this  question,  pro 
and  con.,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  said  : — ] 

He  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of 
breaking  up,  at  once,  our  whole  military  establishment. 
Had  they  before  them,  he  asked,  or  could  they  have,  at  this 
session,  the  necessary  estimates  whereby  to  fix  the  peace  esta- 
blishment. If  they  had,  there  would  probably  be  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  they  had  not.  Gentle- 
men had  said  that  to  retain  so  great  a  force,  would  imply 
a  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to 
the  peace.  His  reply  to  that  argument  was,  that  if  the 
largest  number,  now  proposed,  be  agreed  to,  we  shall  reduce 
our  army  to  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  our  war  establish- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  from  sixty  to  ten  thousand  men,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  from  ten  thousand  to  six.  He  rose  now, 
however,  principally  to  reply  to  the  argument  that  our  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  amounted  to  an  abandonment  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  right  of  impressment,  &c. — to  an  abandon- 
ment of  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights. 

In  the  first  place,  he  denied  the  position  that  this 
country  had  ever  set  up  a  claim  to  the  universality  of  the 
flag.  We  had  always  been  ready  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment, by  which  our  own  seamen  might  be  protected. 
Although  the  Government,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  done  so, 
it  never  made  it  a  point  that  the  flag  should  protect  every 
thing  under  it.     It  had  been  said,  however,  that  unless  the 
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flag  protected  nJl  sailing  under  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rem- 
edy the  abiisi.'  o(  th«  right  of  aoarcb  for  persons.  AVe  oflered 
the  rule,  tlint  the  flag  should  protect  the  seamen,  as  one  Bub- 
ject  to  nil  id  ill  cation.  This  Government,  had  alwap  bften 
willinjj  to  niako  such  reciprocal  regulations  as  should,  in  tfai^ 
respect,  Becuic  to  each  nation  its  rights.  Tho  celebrated 
Seamen's  BHl,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of  a  dispo- 
sition of  this  sort.  Wc  have  denied  the  right  of  Groat 
Britain  to  take  any  other  than  her  own  seamen,  and  have  wo 
made  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied,  by  which  we  have 
yielded  the  rii;hts  of  our  citizens  to  exemption  from  impress- 
ment by  Ikt  authority  ?  On  the  contrary,  lie  niaintaJned 
that  that  right  was  euhstantially  and  for  ever  fixed.  Wo 
haveexliibited,  said  Mr.  C,  during  this  war,  a  power  and  an 
energy  of  cliaractcr,  which  will  jircvent  any  nation  from  at- 
tempting, hereafter,  to  take  our,  or  any  otlier  seamen  from 
our  decks.  Mr.  C.  added,  ho  had  no  doubt,  but  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
future  collision  on  this  subject,  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
arnmgcments,  which  shall  preclude,  hereafter,  any  necessity 
or  pretence  for  searching  our  merchant  vessels  for  her  sea- 
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the  rights  of  our  citizens  ;  though  he  believed  we  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  British  nation,  that  it  would 
never  feel  the  same  disposition  hereafter,  which  it  had  here- 
tofore evinced,  to  encroach  on  our  rights.  They  were  now 
better  secured  than  by  paper  or  parchment  stipulations. 
They  are  secured,  said  Mr.  C,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of 
the  American  people,  who  will  again  be  ready  to  draw  the 
sword,  if  Britain  again  ventures  to  encroach  on  them. 

[After  som3  remarks  by  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Calhoun  continued : — ] 

Nothing  was  more  easy,  than,  by  taking  detached  parts 
of  papers  and  omitting  to  take  circumstances  into  view,  en- 
tirely to  misrepresent  any  question.  If  the  gentleman  last 
up,  who  had  quoted  a  part  of  the  instnictions  to  our  minis- 
ters, had  read  a  little  more  of  that  report,  he  would  have  seen 
the  gross  error  of  the  construction  he  has  put  upon  it — ^he 
would  have  found,  that  our  ministers  were  fully  authorized 
to  have  made  a  treaty — containing  a  stipulation  respecting 
impressment — to  terminate  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace  ;  the  object  being,  to  guard  against  the  possible  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  impressment  during  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  would  have  seen  further,  that,  when  peace  was 
concluded,  the  necessity  for  such  a  stipulation  ceased.  What, 
said  Mr.  C,  was  the  injury  we  complained  of,  and  what  was 
the  claim  of  the  enemy .^^  The  claim  was,  that  he  had  a  right, 
in  time  of  war,  to  enter  on  board  American  (neutral)  vessels, 
and  to  judge  who  were  American  and  who  were  British 
seamen,  and  to  take  therefrom  whomsoever  he  thought  proper. 
What  was  the  ground  of  complaint  on  our  part  ?  That  the 
enemy,  in  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  frequently 
took  American  seamen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  American  citi- 
zens. At  the  time  these  instructions  were  sent  to  our 
ministers,  there  was  a  war  raging  in  Europe,  which  no  gen- 
tleman there  pretended  to  think  would  come  to  a  speedy  tcr- 


mination.  It  appeared  to  be  a  contest,  which  would  endiii'O 
for  a  8crice  cif  \ear8,  having  already,  with  little  intermission, 
lasted  twenty.  Those  statements  and  tliose  instructioDs,  a 
part  of  wliifli  had  been  quolcd,  were  then  given  respecting 
the  quesliou  df  impressment,  as  springing  out  of  a  state  of 
war  ;  ami  it  was  at  that  time,  that  the  report  was  made  to 
this  IIuiiM',  pniclaiming  the  necessity  of  unceasing  resistance 
to  so  grievous  an  injury.  Thisstateof  war,  Mr.  C.  continued, 
having  ceased,  and,  with  it,  the  C4-il  of  impressment,  thcra 
was  no  necessity  to  continue  the  contest  of  this  ground.  And 
had  we  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  aud  Hs  friends.''  That  statesmen  go  to  war  for 
practical  injuries — that,  as  Great  Britain  never  impresses  in 
time  of  peace  in  Europe,  to  continue  the  war  on  this  account 
would  be  to  fight  against  a  uiere  tipcculative  claim  on  the 
part  of  tlie  British  Government.  To  have  adopted  this 
course  would  have  been  cxceedin<rly  unwise ;  and  would  have 
mot  with  the  severest  reprobation  of  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  Every  one  wlio  heard  him  knew,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  such  would  have  been  the  clamor  rung  from 
one  cud  of  the  country  to  the  other.      Any  one  who  adverted 
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liberty  of  our  citizens.  In  the  late  contest,  this  country  has 
acquired  a  character  which  will  secure  respect  to  its  rights. 
If  ever  an  American  citizen  should  be  forcibly  impressed, 
said  Mr.  C,  he  would  be  ready  again  to  draw  the  sword  in 
his  defence :  and  no  government  could  prosper,  that  would 
with  impunity  permit  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  Government  itself  is  only  protection  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  separated.  I  feel  pleasure  and  pride,  said 
Mr.  C,  in  being  able  to  say,  that  I  am  of  a  party  which 
drew  the  sword  on  this  question,  and  succeeded  in  the  con- 
test ;  for,  to  all  practical  purposes,  we  have  achieved  com- 
plete success. 
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On  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
Convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815;  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  9th, 
1816. 

[Note. — The  Message  of  the  President,  of  the  2Gth  of  December, 

1815,  communicating  to  Congress  the  Commercial  Convention  with 
Great  Britain,  and  recommending  such  legislative  provisions  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  having  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Forsyth,  its  cliairman,  on 
December  29th,  reported  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  which  was,  on  tho 
same  day,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  it  was  dis- 
cnased  ^ith  much  animation  and  ability  until  the  9th  of  January, 

1816.  Involving,  as  in  the  case  of  Jay's  Treaty,  questions  of  moment, 
as  to  the  constitutional  distribution  of  powers,  between  tho  two  Houses, 
the  debate  was  resumed  in  the  House — all  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  partic'pating  in  it.  On  no  question,  perhaps,  during  tho 
period,  was  Uiere  an  equal  display  of  eloquence  and  ability. 
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On  tlie  lOLli  Janiuuy,  1818,  the  Sennlo,  in  Hnticipatioii  of  the 
Gu?lion  of  die  Iloiise,  passed  n  Bill  "  enacting  and  declaring  so  mudi 
of  any  net  or  iicia  as  is  contrary  to  the  provisioas  "  of  the  Treaty,  "  to 
bo  of  no  force  or  effect"  TUis  was  received  by  the  House  on  thd 
etuaa  day ;  wlii.ii  it  was  dcnoun<M'd  as  an  " attempt  to  ov.ido  tbo  quos- 
tion  bcfiiro  the  House  " — and  aubsequontly  laid  on  tbe  table.  Oo  the 
13tb,  tlie  Ilouio  passed  its  Bill  by  a  vote  of  80  to  71,  aud  »nt  it  to 
(be  Siiuate,  whi^re,  on  tlie  19tU  it  was  rfJFcUd  by  a  vot<>  of  21  toW, 
The  House,  Febiuaiy  6tli,  nmemled  the  8onut<-''a  Bill  by  striking  out  all 
After  tlie  enacting  clause,  and  inaertiit}^  Its  own  Bill ;  oa  tlie  ground  that 
It  "iuterfered  with  the  judicial  power"  and,  at  the  same  tiine,  "do- 
privc<l  tbe  IIoii'*  of  its  just  powers  in  reapoct  to  provisions  affecting  the 
public  revenues."  Thus  ntnended  the  Bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  ;  wbere,  on  February  1 2,  it  was,  aflcr  full  debate,  again  rejecttd. 
T!ie  two  UousLis  being  thus  at  issue,  a  Committee  of  Couferenoo  was 
subsequently  ai^reod  to;  and,  by  compromise,  tbo  Senate's  Bill,  with 
some  modifications,  was  finally  (February  24)  adopted.  Yeas,  100; 
Nay^  15.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — The  votes  on  this  bill  have  been  order- 
ed to  be  recorded  ;  and  the  House  will  bco,  in  my  peculiar 
situation,  a  sufficient  apology  for  offering  my  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill.     I  hatl  no  disposition  to  speak  on  this 
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as  to  this  country.  On  the  contingency  happening,  the  law 
became  positive.  It  has  happened,  and  it  has  been  an- 
nounced to  the  country,  that  England  has  agreed  to  repeal. 
The  President,  in  proclaiming  the  treaty,  has  notified  the 
fact  to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  Why,  then,  propose 
to  do  that  by  this  bill,  which  has  already  been  done  by  a  pre- 
vious act  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said  in  conversation,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  as  broad  as  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  strike  me  so.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  commen- 
surate. I  also  infer  from  the  appearance  of  this  House,  that 
it  is  not  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  bill 
I  have  never,  on  any  important  occasion,  seen  it  so  indiffer- 
ent. Whence  does  this  arise  ?  From  its  want  of  import- 
ance ?  If,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  depended  on 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  nothing  scarcely  could  be  more  in- 
teresting. It  would  be  calculated  to  excite  strong  feelings. 
We  all  know  how  the  country  was  agitated  when  Jay's 
Treaty  was  before  the  House.  The  question  then  was  on  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  a  power  acknowledged 
by  all  to  belong  to  the  House  ;  and  on  the  exercise  of  which, 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  was  felt  to  depend.  The  feelings 
manifested  corresponded  with  this  conviction.  Not  so  on 
this  occasion.  Further,  the  treaty  has  already  assumed  the 
form  of  law.  It  is  so  proclaimed  to  the  community ;  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  are  not  material ;  it  speaks  of 
itself ;  and  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  announces  the  treaty  as 
a  rule  of  public  conduct,  as  a  law  exacting  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  Were  I  of  tlie  opposite  side,  if  I,  indeed,  be- 
lieved this  treaty  to  be  a  dead  letter  till  it  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  I  would  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  and 
move  an  inquiry  into  the  fact,  why  the  treaty  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  law  before  it  received  the  proper  sanction.  It 
is  true,  the  Executive  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  the  House ;  but  has  he  sent  the  negotiation  ?  Has  ho 
given  any  light  to  show  why  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
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this  body  ?  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  say  (hat  information  is 
not  needed  ;  that  though  ■we  have  the  right  to  pass  laws,  to 
give  validity  to  treaties,  yet  we  are  bound  by  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  pasB  such  laws  ?  To  talk  of  the  right  of  tliis  Hoase 
tu  sanction  treaties,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  withhold  that  sanction,  is  a 
solcuism.  No  sound  mind  that  understands  the  tcrme,  can 
possibly  assent  to  it.-  I  would  caution  the  House,  while  it  is 
extending  its  powers  to  cases  wliich,  I  believe,  do  not  belong 
to  it,  to  take  care  lest  it  lose  its  substantial  and  undoubted 
power.  I  woidd  put  it  on  its  guard  against  the  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  it  can  in  any  case  become  a  mere  registering 
body.  Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  treaty.  It  does  not 
stipulate  that  a  law  shall  pass  to  repeal  the  duties  proposed 
to  he  repealed  by  this  bill,  which  would  be  its  proper  form, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  ncgotiaf  ore  a  law  was  necessary  ;  but 
it  stipidates  in  positive  terms  for  their  repc-al  without  con- 
sulting or  regarding  ub. 

I  liLTe  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion,  by  stating  that 
it  appears  to  mc  from  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case, 
lluit  the  bill  before  the  Hiiuse  is  a  mere  form,  and  cannot 
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in  foreign  vessels ;  or^  giving  the  question  a  more  general 
fomiy  because  a  treaty  cannot  annul  a  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour),  who  argued 
this  point  veiy  distinctly,  though  not  satisfactorily,  took  as 
his  general  position,  that  to  repeal  a  law  is  a  legislative  act, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  law  ;  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
legislative  and  treaty-making  power,  the  right  to  repeal  a  law 
fell  exclusively  under  the  former.  How  does  this  comport 
with  the  admission  immediately  made  by  him,  that  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  repealed  the  act  declaring  war  ?  If  he  admits 
the  fact  in  a  single  case,  what  becomes  of  his  exclusive  legis- 
lative right  ?  He  indeed  felt  that  this  rule  failed  him,  and 
in  explanation  assumed  a  position  entirely  new  ;  for  he  ad- 
mitted, that  when  the  treaty  did  that  which  was  not  author- 
ized to  be  done  by  law,  it  did  not  require  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  and  might  in  its  operation  repeal  a  law  inconsis- 
tent with  it.  He  said.  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  make 
peace  ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  treaty  of  peace  repeals  the  act 
declaring  war.  In  this  position,  I  understood  his  colleague 
substantially  to  concur.  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  tak- 
ing this  ground,  they  have  both  yielded  the  point  in  discussion. 
I  shall  establish,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  House,  that 
the  treaty-making  power,  when  it  is  legitimately  exercised,  al- 
ways does  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  law ;  and,  that  the  rea- 
sons advanced  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of  peace  repealed  the  act 
declaring  war,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  case,  apply 
to  all  treaties.  They  do  not  form  an  exception,  but  in  fact  con- 
stitute the  rule.  Why  then,  I  ask,  cannot  Congress  make 
peace  ?  They  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  All  acknowledge 
this  power.  Peace  and  war  are  opposites.  They  are  the 
positive  and  negative  terms  of  the  same  proposition  ;  and  what 
rule  of  construction  more  clear  than  that  when  a  power  is 
given  to  do  an  act,  the  power  is  also  given  to  repeal  it  ?  By 
what  right  do  you  repeal  taxes,  reduce  your  army,  lay  up  your 
navy,  or  repeal  any  law,  but  by  the  force  of  this  plain  nde  of 
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construction  ?  Why  cannot  Congress  then  repeal  the  act  do- 
claring  war  ?  I  acknowledge,  witli  the  gentleman,  that  they 
cannot,  consistoDtly  with  reason.  Tho  aolutionof  thia  ques- 
tion explains  the  whole  difficulty.  The  reason  is  plain  ;  one 
power  may  niiiko  war  ;  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  It  is 
a  state  of  mutual  amity  succeeding  one  of  mutual  bofl- 
tility  ;  —  a  sliitc  that  cannot  be  created,  but  with  the  con- 
HCnt  of  both  piirtiea.  It  requires  a  contract  or  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  mitions  at  war,  la  this  peculiar  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  ^  Nti,  it,  is  cununon  to  all  treaties.  It  arises  out  of 
their  nature,  and  not  from  any  accidental  circumstance,  at- 
taching to  a  ]iarticiUar  class.  It  is  no  more  nor  \^&  than 
that  Congress  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation. 
Let  us  ajiply  it  to  a  treaty  of  commerce,  to  this  very  case. 
Can  Congress  do  what  this  treaty  has  done  ?  It  has  repeal- 
ed the  discriminating  duties  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. Either  country  could  by  law  repeal  its  own.  But,  by 
law,  they  could  go  no  farther  ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  peace 
cannot  be  made  by  law.  Whenever,  tlien  an  ordinary  sub- 
ject of  legislation  can  only  be  regulated  by  contract,  it  passe-s 
from  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  power  of  making  laws,  and 
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When  we  speak  of  concurrent  powers,  we  mean  when 
both  can  do  the  same  thing  ;  but  I  contend  that  when  the 
two  powers  under  discussion  are  confined  to  their  proper 
sphere,  not  only  the  hiw  cannot  do  what  could  be  done  by 
treaty,  but  the  reverse  is  true  ;  that  is,  they  never  are  nor 
can  be  concurrent  powers.  It  is  only  when  we  reason  on 
this  subject  that  we  mistake  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  common 
sense  of  the  House  and  country  decide  correctly.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  estabUsh  some  regulation  of  commerce ; — we  imme- 
diately inquire,  does  it  depend  on  our  will  ?  can  we  make 
the  desired  regulation  without  the  concurrence  of  any  foreign 
power  ?  If  so,  it  belongs  to  Congress,  and  any  one  would 
feel  it  to  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  effect  it  by  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  does  it  require  the  consent  of  a  foreign  power  ?  is 
it  proposed  to  grant  a  favor  for  a  favor — to  repeal  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  both  sides  ?  It  is  equally  felt  to  belong  to  the 
treaty-making  power  ;  and  he  would  be  thought  insane  who 
should  propose  to  aboUsh  the  discriminating  duties  in  any 
case,  by  an  act  of  the  American  Congress.  It  is  calculated, 
I  feel,  almost  to  insult  the  good  sense  of  the  House,  to  dwell 
on  a  point  evidently  so  clear.  What  then  do  I  infer  from 
what  has  been  advanced  ?  That,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  gentlemen,  treaties,  producing  a  state  of  things  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  an  existing  law,  annul  such 
provisions.  But  as  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  the  view 
which  they  have  taken,  I  will  here  present  my  own  for  con- 
sideration. 

Why,  then,  has  a  treaty  the  force  which  I  attribute  to 
it  ?  Because  it  is  an  act,  in  its  own  nature,  paramount  to 
laws  made  by  the  common  legislative  powers  of  the  countiy. 
It  is  in  fact  a  law,  and  sometliing  more  ;  a  law  established 
by  contract  between  independent  nations.  By  analogy  to  pri- 
vate life,  law  has  the  same  relations  to  treaty,  as  the  resolution 
taken  by  an  individual  to  his  contract.  An  individual  may 
make  the  most  deUberate  promise  ;  he  may  swear  it  in  tha 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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most  solemn  form,  that  he  will  not  sell  his  house,  or  any 
other  property  he  may  have  ;  yet,  if  he  should  afterwaitl  sell, 
the  klIc  woulil  be  valid  in  law  ;  he  woidd  not  he  admitted  in 
a  court  of  Justice  to  plead  his  oath  against  his  contract.  Take 
the  case  ol'  a  government  in  its  most  simple  form,  where  it 
is  purely  desjiotic ;  that  is,  where  all  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  oi'  a  single  individual.  Would  not  his  treaties  repeal 
inconsistent  edicts  ?  Let  us  now  ascend  from  the  instances 
cited  to  ilhistrate  the  nature  of  the  two  powers,  to  the  prin- 
dple  on  which  the  paramount  character  of  a  treaty  reata.  A 
treaty  always  affects  the  interests  of  two  ;  a  law  only  that  of 
a.  single  nation.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  politics  and 
morality,  that  the  interest  of  the  many  is  paramount  to  that 
of  the  lew.  In  fact,  it  is  a  principle  so  radical,  that  withoat 
it  no  systeni  of  morality,  no  ralional  sclienio  of  pivornment, 
could  exist.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  contracts,  or  that 
treaties  [which  are  only  the  contracts  of  independent  na- 
tions], or,  to  express  both  in  two  words,  that  plighted  faith 
has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  considered  so  solemn.  But 
it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this  position,  that  a  subsequent 
law  can  repeal  a  treaty ;  and  to  this  proposition,  I  under- 
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The  House  determines  this  question :  Is  the  country  any 
longer  bound  by  the  treaty  ?  Has  it  not  ceased  to  exist  ? 
The  nation  passes  judgment  on  its  own  contract  ;  and  this 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  it  admits  no  supreme 
power  to  which  it  can  refer  for  decision.  If  any  other  con- 
sideration move  the  House  to  repeal  a  treaty,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered only  in  the  light  of  a  violation  of  a  contract  acknow- 
ledged to  be  binding  on  the  country.  A  nation  may,  it  is 
true,  violate  its  contract ;  it  may  even  do  this  under  the  form 
of  law ;  but  I  am  not  considering  what  may  be  done,  but 
what  may  be  rightfully  done.  It  is  not  a  question  of  power, 
but  of  right.  Why  are  not  these  positions,  in  themselves  so 
clear,  universally  assented  to  ?  Gentlemen  are  alarmed  at 
imaginary  consequences.  They  argue  not  as  if  seeking  for 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  but  as  if  deliberating  on 
the  subject  of  making  one  ;  not  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  acting  under  a  constitution  already  established,  but 
as  those  of  a  convention  about  to  frame  one.  For  my  part, 
I  have  always  regarded  the  constitution  as  a  work  of  great 
wisdom  ;  and,  being  the  instrument  under  which  we  exist  as 
a  body,  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  to  its  enactments,  whatever  they 
may  be,  with  submission.  We  ought  scarcely  to  indulge  a 
wish  that  its  provisions  should  be  different  from  what  they 
in  fiwjt  are.  The  consequences,  however,  which  appear  to 
work  with  so  much  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen,  I 
consider  to  be  without  any  just  foundation.  The  treaty- 
making  power  has  many  an4  powerful  limits  ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  when  I  come  to  discuss  what  those  limits  are,  that  it 
cannot  destroy  the  constitution,  or  our  personal  liberty,  or 
involve  us,  without  the  assent  of  this  House,  in  war,  or  grant 
away  our  money.  The  limits  I  propose  to  this  power  are 
not  the  same,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  appear  to  me  much  more 
rational  and  powerfid  than  those  which  were  supposed  to  pre- 
sent effectual  guards  against  its  abuse.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  they  are 
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The  grant  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  coudied  in 
tlie  most  gcnend  terais,  The  worda  of  the  constitution  are, 
tliat  the  Prijsident  eball  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  In  a  subBequent  port 
of  the  constitution,  treaties  aro  declared  to  Iw  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Whatever  limits  are  imposed  by  these 
general  terms  ought  to  be  the  residt  of  a  Bound  constnic- 
tion  of  the  instrument.  There  aro,  apjmrently,  but  two  re- 
strictionB  on  its  exercise  ;  the  one  derived  from  the  nature 
of  our  govei'umcnt,  and  the  other  from  that  of  the  power 
itself,  Most  certainly  all  grants  of  power  under  the  consti- 
tution must  bo  construed  by  that  instrument ;  for,  having 
their  existence  from  it,  they  must  of  necessity  assume  that 
form  which  the  constitution  has  imposed.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  of  the  legislative  power,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less equally  so  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  The  limits  of 
the  former  are  exactly  marked  ;  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent 
collision  with  similar  co-existing  State  powers.  This  country 
is  divided  into  many  distinct  sovereignties.  Exact  enumera- 
tion on  this  head  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  most  dai^r- 
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tution.  If  80,  they  are  void.  No  treaty  can  alter  the  fabric 
of  our  government,  nor  can  it  do  that  which  the  constitution 
has  expressly  forbidden  to  be  done  ;  nor  can  it  do  that  differ- 
ently which  is  directed  to  be  done  in  a  given  mode, — ^all  other 
modes  being  prohibited.  For  instance,  the  constitution  says, 
no  money  "  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  but  by  an  ap- 
propi-iation  made  by  law."  Of  course  no  subsidy  can  be 
granted  without  an  act  of  law  ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
could  not  involve  the  country  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
this  House.  With  this  limitation,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
case  put  by  my  colleague,  who  said,  that  according  to  one 
limitation,  a  treaty  might  have  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  description  of  persons  before  the  year  1808,  not- 
withstanding the  clause  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary. 
I  will  speak  plainly  on  this  point : — it  was  the  intention  of 
the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  time  mentioned.  It  covers  me  with  confusion  to  name 
it  here  ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  such  a  tolerance,  and  take  a  large 
part  of  the  disgrace,  as  I  represent  a  part  of  the  Union  by 
whose  influence  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. Though  Congress  alone  is  prohibited,  by  the  words 
of  the  clause,  from  suppressing  that  odious  traffic,  yet  my  col- 
league will  admit  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  general  pro- 
hibition on  the  Government  of  the  Union.  I  perceive  my 
colleague  indicates  his  dissent.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bo 
more  explicit. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  that  part  of  the  constitution,  and  showed  that 
the  word  *'  Congress  "  might  be  left  out,  in  conformity  with  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  without  injury  to  the  sense  of  the  clause;  and  he 
insisted  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parties  to  the  constitution  was, 
that  the  trade  should  continue  till  1808,  and  that  a  prohibition  by 
treaty  would  be  equally  against  the  spirit  of  the  instrument] 

Besides  these  constitutional  limits,  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, like  all  powers,  has  others  derived  from  its  nature  and  ob- 
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JGcta.  It  has  fur  its  object,  contracts  with  foreign  n&tions ; 
the  powers  of  Congress  have  lor  their  object,  whatever  may  bo 
done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  without  the 
consent  of  Ibrcign  nations.  Each,  in  its  proper  sphere,  ope- 
rates with  general  influence  ;  but  when  they  become  erratic, 
then  they  are  purtentous  and  dangerous.  A  treaty  never 
can  legitimately  do  that  which  can  lie  done  by  law  ;  and  the 
converse  is  also  true.  Suppose  the  discriminating  duties  re- 
pealed on  both  sides  by  law, — atill  what  is  effected  by  thia 
treaty  would  not  even  then  be  done  ;  for  the  plighted  faith 
of  both  would  he  wanting.  Either  side  might  repeal  its  law 
without  breach  of  contract.  It  appears  to  me,  that  gentle- 
men are  too  mucli  influenced  on  this  subject  by  the  example  of 
Qroat  Britain.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  owd> 
thoy  have  been  swayed  in  their  opinions  by  the  practice  of 
that  government,  to  which  we  are  but  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  precedents.  Much  anxiety  has  recently  been 
evinced,  to  be  independent  of  English  broadcloths  and  mus- 
lins ;  I  hope  it  indicates  the  approach  of  a  period  when  we 
shall  also  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  thought.  The  truth  is, 
\-\^  ln'twi-eii  [liifl  and  an\\ Other  I'ovom- 
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England  has  no  constitution  emanating  from  the  people,  alike 
saperior  to  the  legislature  and  the  king.  Not  so  here.  The 
President  is  elected  for  a  short  period ;  he  is  amenable  to 
the  public  opinion  ;  he  is  liable  to  be  impeached  for  corrup- 
tion ;  he  cannot  make  treaties  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate — ^a  fact  very  material  to  be  remem- 
bered— ^which  body  is  in  like  manner  responsible  to  the 
people  at  periods  not  very  remote.  Above  all, — as  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  here  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  is 
alike  superior  to  laws  and  treaties, — the  treaty-making  power 
cannot  change  the  form  of  government,  or  encroach  on  the 
Uberties  of  the  country,  without  encroaching  on  that  instni- 
ment,  which,  so  long  as  the  people  are  free,  will  be  watched 
with  vigilance. 


SPEECH 

On  the  motion  to  Repeal  the  Direct  Tax,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  Slst, 
1816. 

[NoTB. — January  9th,  1816.  Tho  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sage relating  to  the  revenue,  reported,  among  others,  the  following 
resolution : 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  so  to  amend  an  act,  entitled,  *An 
act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
GoTemment  and  maintaining  public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and  collecting 
tho  same,'  passed  on  tho  9th  of  January,  1815,  as  to  reduce  the  tax 
to  be  levied  for  the  year  1816,  and  succeeding  years,  to  $3,000,000, 
with  a  similar  provision  in  regard  to  tho  direct  tax  on  the  District  of 
Colombia.     This  resolution  being  called  up  in  Committee  of  the 
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WLole,  caused  much  debate.     Mr.  Clay  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to 

limit  its  operation  to  one  year,  with  a  view  to  plnce  it  under  the 
HDnuiiI  coutri)!  of  the  House.  Tbis  wns  carried ;  and  then  Mr.  Hai^ 
den  tif  Ktiiiurkj-  moved  to  nmynd  it,  by  doclaring  it  expedient  to 
rcpeftl  tbe  laws  lajiog  a  direct  tax,  altogclJier,  Tliis  cnllecl  forth  di*- 
cussion  for  sov.'ral  days  euccflssively,  in  wjiich  many  of  ihe  most  promi 
Dcnt  men  iti  t)>e  House  took  part  The  motion  whs  finally  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  73.] 

Mr.  CiiAiKMAN : — There  are  in  the  aSam  of  nations, 
not  less  thiiii  in  those  of  individuals,  moments,  on  the  proper 
use  of  which  dejiend  their  fame,  duration,  and  prosperity. 
Buch  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  situation  of  this  country. 
Recently  emerged  from  a  war,  we  find  ouraelvea  in  poasesfflon 
of  a  physical  and  moral  power  of  great  magnitude  ;  and  im- 
pressed by  the  misfortunes  which  have  resulted  fivm  want  of 
forecast  heretofore,  we  are  disposed  to  apply  our  means  to 
purposes  most  valuable  to  the  country.  In  a  situation  of 
such  interest,  I  hope  wo  shall  he  guided  by  (he  dictates  of 
truth  and  wisdom  only  ;  that  we  shall  prefer  the  lasting  hap- 
piness of  our  country  to  present  case  ;  its  security  to  its 
pleasure  ;   fair  honor  and  reputation  to  inglorious  and  in- 
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gress,  they  will  at  least  be  divested  of  the  character  of  par* 
gimony. 

Beginning  with  the  policy  of  the  country.  This  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  character  of  its  political  institutions. 
What,  then,  is  their  character  ?  They  are  founded  on 
reason  and  justice.  These  being  the  foundations  of  our 
Government,  its  policy  ought  to  comport  with  them.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  nations,  especially  of  one  whose  institutions 
recognize  no  principle  of  force,  but  appeal  to  virtue  for 
their  strength,  to  act  with  justice  and  moderation — ^with 
moderation  approaching  to  forbearance.  In  all  possible  con- 
flicts with  foreign  powers,  our  Government  should  be  able  to 
make  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  it  has  justice  on  its  side. 
We  should  always  forbear,  if  possible,  until  all  shall  be  satis- 
fied, that  when  we  take  up  arms,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights. 
Our  Government,  moreover,  is  also  founded  on  equality ;  it 
permits  none  to  exercise  violence  ;  it  permits  no  one  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  Avith  impunity.  These 
maxims  we  should  also  carry  into  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  as  we  render  justice  to  all,  so  we  should 
be  prepared  to  exact  it  from  all. 

Our  policy  should  not  only  be  moderate  and  just,  but  as 
high-minded  as  it  is  moderate  and  just.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be,  for  our  country,  the  true  line  of  conduct.  In  the  policy 
of  nations  there  are  two  extremes  :  one,  in  which  justice  and 
moderation  may  sink  into  feebleness — another,  in  which  that 
lofty  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  all  nations,  particularly 
free  states,  may  mount  up  to  military  violence.  These  ex- 
tremes ought  to  be  equally  avoided  ; — ^but,  of  the  two,  I 
consider  the  first  far  the  most  dangerous,  far  the  most  fatal. 
There  are  two  splendid  examples  of  nations  which  have  ulti- 
mately sunk  by  military  violence  ;  the  Komans  in  ancient 
times — the  French  in  modem.  But  how  numerous  are  the 
instances  of  nations  that  have  gradually  sunk  into  insignifi- 
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canco  tlirough  inibecUity  and  apathy.  They  have  not,  in» 
deed,  struck  tlie  mind  so  forcibly  as  the  two  former ;  because 
they  have  Bunk  ingloriously,  without  any  thing  in  tlieir  de- 
scent to  excite  I'itlier  admiration  or  respect.  I  consider  this 
extreme  weakness  not  only  the  most  dangerous  in  itself — 
but  one  to  whiuh  the  people  of  this  country  aro  peculiarly 
liable.  The  jieojile,  indeed,  are  high-minded ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  tliought  that  my  fears  are  unfoundeii.  But 
they  are  blessed  with  much  liappineas,  moral,  political,  and 
physical.  T)ie.-iL'  operate  on  the  dLspositionB  and  habits  of 
tho  people  witli  something  like  the  effects  attributed  to 
Bouthem  climates  :  they  dispose  them  to  pleasure  and  to  inac- 
tivity, except  ill  pursuit  of  wealth.  I  need  not  appeal  to 
the  past  history  of  the  country  ;  to  the  indisposition  of  our 
people  to  war,  from  the  commeneenieQt  of  the  G-overnmont ; 
arising  from  the  nature  of  our  habits,  and  the  disposition  to 
pursue  those  courses  which  contribute  to  swell  our  private  for- 
tunes. Wc  incline,  not  only  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, but  from  tho  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  to  that 
feeble  policy,  which  I  consider  as  more  dangerous  than 
tin:  ullicr  LXtruiiic.  Wo  have,  it  is  true,  dangers  to  appre- 
;  the  distance  of 
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to  neither  of  the  two  great  parties.  It  arose  from  the  indis- 
position of  the  people  to  resort  to  arms,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned.  It  arose,  also,  in  part,  from  two  incidental 
circumstances — the  want  of  preparation,  and  the  untried 
character  of  our  Government  in  war.  But  there  were  other 
circimistances,  too,  connected  with  the  party  to  which  the 
gentleman  belongs,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  prolong 
forbearance.  That  party  took  advantage  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  people  to  an  English  war,  and  preached  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace  when  it  had  become  ignominious,  and  un- 
til we  had  scarcely  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  further  said,  that,  if  peace  had 
not  been  made  when  it  was,  we  should  not  have  been  here 
deliberating  at  this  time.  This  assertion  is  a  fearful  one,  if 
true.  If  the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  errors 
which  brought  it  to  that  situation  ought  to  be  known,  probed 
and  corrected — even  if  they  rose  out  of  the  constitution. 
But  it  is  an  assertion  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made. 
The  effects  are  dangerous ;  for  what  man  hereafter,  with  such 
consequences  before  his  eyes,  would  venture  to  propose  a 
war  ?  If  such  were  the  admitted  fact,  a  future  enemy  would 
persist  in  war,  expecting  the  country  to  sink  before  his  ef- 
forts ;  his  arms  would  be  nerved,  his  exertions  doubly 
strengthened  against  us.  In  every  view,  the  position  is  one 
of  such  dangerous  bearing  on  the  future  relations  of  the 
country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  strong- 
est proof.  What  was  the  fact  ?  What  had  been  the  pro- 
gress of  events  for  a  few  months  preceding  th6  termination 
of  the  war  ?  At  Baltimore,  at  Plattsburg,  at  New  Orleans, 
the  invaders  had  been  signally  defeated — a  new  spirit  was 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Can  it 
be  believed,  then,  that  the  Government  was  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution  ?  Nj,  Sir,  it  never  stood  firmer  on  its  basis  than 
at  that  moment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  labored  under 
great  difficulties ;  but  it  is  an  observation  made  by  a  states- 
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man  of  groat  sagadty,  Edmund  Burbe,  when  Pitt  was  aa- 
ticipating  tlic  duwnfaU  of  Franco,  through  the  failure  of  hei 
finances,  that  a?i  instance  is  not  to  he  found  of  a  kigh-minded 
nation  siiikiiiy  under  financial  diffiaiUies;  and  ha  truth  would 
have  been  exemplified  in  our  country  had  the  war  continued. 
Men  on  all  siiloa  began  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  country  ; 
parties  in  tliis  House  began  to  rally  on  this  point  ;  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  liail  been  a  member  at 
that  time,  he  also,  from  what  he  has  said,  would  have  taken 
that  ground.  The  gentleman  has  taken,  on  this  point,  a 
position  as  erroneous  as  it  is  dangerous  ;  and  I  have  thoitght 
lirojier  thus  to  notice  it. 

As  ii  proof  that  the  situation  of  the  country  naturally 
inclines  us  to  too  much  feebleness  rather  than  violence,  I  re- 
fer to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  on  this  floor,  men  who  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  armies,  to  navies,  to  every  means  of  defence. 
Sir,  if  their  politics  prevail,  the  country  will  be  disarmed 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  excess  of  military  fervor,  no  party  inclining  to 
military  despotism  ;  for  though  a  charge  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion has  been  made  hy  a  gentleman  in  debate,  it  is  without 
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with  which  we  shall  probably  come  in  collision,  unless  it 
be  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  With  both  these  nations 
we  have  many  and  important  points  of  collision.  I  hope  we 
shall  maintain,  in  regard  to  both,  the  strictest  justice  ;  the 
more  so,  as  with  both  there  is  a  possibility,  sooner  or  later, 
of  our  being  engaged  in  war.  As  to  Spain  I  will  say  nothing  ; 
because  she  is  the  inferior  of  the  two,  and  the  measures 
which  apply  to  the  superior  power,  will  include  also  the 
inferior.  I  shall  consider  our  relations,  then,  with  England 
only.  Peace  now  exists  between  the  two  countries.  As  to 
its  duration,  I  will  give  no  opinion,  except  that  I  believe  it 
will  last  the  longer  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which  has  just 
ended.  Evidences  have  been  furnished  during  the  war,  of 
the  capacity  and  character  of  this  country,  which  will  make 
England  indisposed  to  try  her  strength  with  us  on  slight 
grounds.  But  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of  events  re- 
specting the  future  relations  between  the  two  countries  ? 
England  is  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world  :  she  has 
the  most  numerous  army  and  navy  at  her  command.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  most  growing  nation  on  earth  :  most 
rapidly  improving  in  those  very  particulars  in  which  she 
excels.  This  question,  then,  presents  itself :  will  the  greater 
j)Ower  permit  the  less  to  attain  its  destined  greatness  by 
natural  growth,  or  will  she  take  measures  to  disturb  it. 
They  who  know  the  history  of  nations,  will  not  believe  that 
a  rival  will  look  unmoved  on  this  prosperity.  It  has  been 
said,  that  nations  have  heads,  but  no  hearts.  Every  states- 
man, every  one  who  loves  his  country,  who  wishes  to  maintain 
its  dignity,  to  see  it  attain  the  summit  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity, regards  the  progress  of  other  nations  with  a  jealous 
eye.  The  English  statesmen  have  always  so  acted.  I  find 
no  fault  with  them  on  this  account,  but  rather  point  to  the 
example  as  originating  in  a  principle  which  ought  also  to 
govern  our  conduct.  Will  Great  Britain  permit  us  to  go  On 
in  an  uninterrupted  march  to  the  height  of  national  great- 
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nesH  and  prosperity  ?  1  fear  not.  But,  admitting  the  couDcile 
on  that  side  of  the  water  to  be  governed  by  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity and  justice  which  the  world  has  never  exi>erienced 
from  them  (and,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  never  will),  may 
not  some  untijri'seen  collision  involve  us  in  hostilities  ?  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  have  said,  that  there  arc  points  of 
difference  with  that  nation  (existing  prior  to  the  war)  which 
are  yet  unsettled.  I  grant  it.  If  such,  then,  be  the  fiict, 
does  it  not  ahow  that  causes  of  conflict  remain,  and  that 
whenever  the  same  condition  of  the  world  that  excited  them 
into  action  bcforo  the  war,  sJiaU  recur,  the  same  coUisiona 
will  probably  take  place  again  ?  If  Great  Britain  sees  the 
opportunity  of  enforcing  the  same  doctrines  wc  have  already 
contested,  will  she  not  seize  it  ?  Admitting  this  country  to 
maintain  that  policy  which  it  ought  ;  that  its  councils  be 
governed  by  the  most  perfect  justice  and  moderation — yet 
we  see  that,  by  difference  of  views  on  essential  points,  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  is  liable  to  be  jeopardized. 
I  am  sure  that  future  wars  with  England  are  not  only  poe- 
siblc,  but,  I  will  say  more,  they  are  highly  probable — nay, 
that  they  will  certainly  take  place.      Future  wars,   I  fear 
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yon  a  tone  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  forbids  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  national  inferiority — that  first  of  political  evils. 
Had  we  not  encountered  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  brilliant  points  to  rest  on  which  we  now  have.  We, 
too,  have  now  our  heroes  and  illustrious  actions.  If  Great 
Britain  has  her  Wellington,  we  have  our  Jackson,  Brown 
and  Scott.  If  she  has  her  naval  heroes,  we  also  have  them, 
not  less  renowned — ^for  they  have  plucked  the  laurel  from 
her  brows.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  now  be  degraded  by 
comparisons  :  I  trust  we  are  equally  above  corruption  and 
intrigue  ;  and  that  when  the  contest  comes,  it  will  be  tried 
only  by  force  of  arms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  measures  of  preparation  which 
sound  policy  dictates.  First,  then,  as  to  the  extent,  without 
reference  to  the  kind.  These  measures  ought  to  be  graduated 
by  a  reference  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  both  countries. 
England  excels  in  means  all  countries  that  now  exist,  or  ever 
did  exist  ;  and  has,  besides,  great  moral  resources.  She  is 
intelligent,  and  renowned  for  masculine  virtues.  On  our 
part,  our  measures  ought  to  correspond  with  that  lofty  policy, 
which  becomes  freemen  determined  to  defend  their  rights. 
Thus  circumstanced  on  both  sides,  we  ought  to  omit  no  pre- 
paration fairly  within  the  compass  of  our  means.  Next,  as 
to  the  species  of  preparation — a  question  which  opens  subjects 
of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  navy,  most  certainly, 
in  any  point  of  view,  occupies  the  first  place.  It  is  the  most 
safe,  most  effectual  and  cheapest  mode  of  defence.  For  let 
the  fact  be  remembered,  our  navy  costs  less  per  man,  includ- 
ing SkU  the  amount  of  extraordinary  expenditures  on  the  lakes, 
than  our  army. 

This  is  an  important  fact  which  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  House  ;  for,  if  the  force  be  the  safest  and  most 
efficient,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest,  on  that 
should  be  our  principal  reliance.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  danger  of  standing  armies  to  our  liberties  : — the  objection 
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cannot  be  made  to  the  navy.  Generals,  it  must  be  acknoi?- 
ledged,  have  often  advanced  at  the  head  of  armies  to  imperial 
rank  and  power;  but  in  what  instance  has  an  admiral 
usurped  the  liberties  of  his  country  ?  Put  our  strength  in 
the  navy  for  foreign  defence,  and  we  shall  certainly  escape 
the  whole  catalogue  of  possible  ills  painted  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.  A  naval  force  attacks  that  country,  from 
whose  hostilities,  alone,  we  have  any  thing  to  dread,  where 
she  is  most  assailable,  and  defends  its  own  where  it  is  weak- 
est. Where  is  Great  Britain  most  vulnerable?  In  what 
point  is  she  most  accessible  to  attack  ?  In  her  commerce — 
in  her  navigation.  There  she  is  not  only  exposed,  but  the 
blow  is  fatal.  There  is  her  strength — there  the  secret  of  her 
power.  There,  then,  if  it  ever  shall  become  necessary,  we 
ought  to  strike.  And  where  are  we  most  exposed?  On 
the  Atlantic  line ; — ^a  line  so  long  and  weak,  that  we  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  assailed  on  it.  How  is  it  to  be  de- 
fended ?  By  a  navy,  and  by  a  navy  only,  can  it  be  eflSciently 
defended.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  sea-coast,  moored 
in  our  rivers,  and  ready  to  assault  us  at  every  point.  The 
facts  are  too  recent  to  require  a  minute  description.  I  will 
only  state,  generally,  that  our  commerce  was  cut  up — our 
specie  circulation  destroyed — our  internal  communication 
interrupted — our  best  and  cheapest  highway  being  entirely 
in  possession  of  the  enemy — our  ports  foreign  the  one  to  the 
other — our  treasury  exhausted  in  merely  defensive  prepara- 
tions and  militia  requisitions — for  not  knowing  where  we 
would  be  assailed,  we  had,  at  the  same  moment,  to  stand 
prepared  at  every  point.  A  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things, 
so  oppressive  to  the  country,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  sufficient  naval  force.  I  think  it  proper  to  press  this 
point  thus  strongly,  because,  though  it  is  generally  assented 
to,  that  the  navy  ought  to  be  increased,  I  find  that  assent  too 
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cold — ^the  approbation  bestowed  on  it  too  negative  in  its  char- 
acter. The  navy  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  gradually  increased. 
If  the  navy  is  to  be  increased  at  all,  let  its  augmentation  be 
limited  only  by  your  ability  to  build,  officer  and  man.  If  it 
is  the  kind  of  force  most  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
efficient  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion,  or  repel  foreign 
aggression,  you  ought  to  put  your  whole  force  on  the  seaside. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  in  our  country  eighty  thousand 
sailors.  This  would  enable  us  to  man  a  considerable  fleet, 
which,  if  well-directed,  would  give  us  the  habitual  command 
on  our  own  coast — an  object,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  de- 
sirable. Not  that  we  ought  hastily,  without  due  preparation, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  build  a  large  number  of 
vessels  ;  but  we  ought  to  commence  preparations — establish 
docks,  collect  timber  and  naval  stores ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
materials  are  prepared,  to  commence  building,  to  the  extent 
which  I  have  mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  preserve  the 
country  in  its  most  imminent  dangers  from  abroad,  it  is  this 
species  of  armament.  If  we  desire  to  be  free  from  future 
wars  (as  I  hope  we  may  be),  this  is  the  only  way  to  effect 
it.  We  shall  have  peace  then,  and,  what  is  of  still  higher 
moment,  peace  with  perfect  security. 

In  regard  to  oiu*  present  military  establishment,  it  is 
small  enough.  This  the  Honorable  Speaker  has  fully  demon- 
strated. It  is  not,  at  present,  sufficiently  large  to  occupy 
all  our  fortresses.  Gentlemen  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
militia,  and  against  the  army.  In  regard  to  the  militia, 
I  will  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman,  and  considerably  fur- 
ther than  those  who  are  so  violently  opposed  to  our  small 
army.  I  desire  not  only  to  arm  the  militia,  but  to  extend 
their  term  of  service,  and  make  them  efficient.  To  talk 
about  the  efficiency  of  militia,  called  into  service  for  six 
months  only,  is  to  impose  on  the  people, — to  ruin  them  with 
false  hopes.     I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  large  standing 

armies,  and  I  know  that  the  militia  constitutes  the  true  forco 
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of  the  country ;  that  no  nation  can  be  safe^  at  home  and 
abi*oa(l,  which  has  not  an.  efficient  militia ;  but  the  term  of 
service  ought  to  be  enlarged,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  to  allow  the 
habits  of  civil  life  to  be  broken.  For  although  militia, 
'freshly  drawn  from  their  homes,  may,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, do  great  service,  as  at  New  Orleans ;  yet,  in 
general,  they  are  not  calculated  for  service  in  the  field, 
until  time  is  allowed  them  to  acquire  habits  of  discipline 
and  subordination.  On  land,  your  defence  ought  to  depend 
on  a  regular  draught  from  the  body  of  the  people.  You 
•will  thus,  in  time  of  war,  dispense  with  the  business  of  re- 
cruiting, a  mode  of  defending  the  country  every  way  uncon- 
genial with  our  republican  institutions.  Uncertain,  slow  in 
its  operation  and  expensive,  it  draws  from  society  only  its 
worst  materials  ;  introducing  into  our  army,  of  necessity,  all 
the  severities  which  are  exercised  in  that  of  the  most  des- 
potic governments.  Thus  composed,  our  armies,  in  a  great 
degree,  lose  that  enthusiasm  with  which  citizen  soldiers, 
conscious  of  liberty  and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country, 
have  ever  been  animated.  All  the  free  nations  of  antiquity 
intrusted  the  defence  of  the  country,  not  to  the  dregs  of 
society,  but  to  the  body  of  its  citizens ;  and  hence  that 
heroism,  which  nations,  in  modem  times,  may  admire  but 
cannot  equal.  I  know  that  I  utter  truths  unpleasant  to 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  liberty  without  making  the  efforts 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Her  favor  is  never  won  by  the  cow- 
ardly, the  vicious,  or  indolent.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
physicians,  that  life  is  a  forced  state.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  freedom.  It  requires  efforts,  it  presupposes  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  a  high  order  to  be  generally  diffused 
in  the  society  where  it  exists.  It  mainly  stands  on  the 
faithful  discharge  of  two  great  duties  which  every  citizen 
of  proper  age  owes  the  republic  ;  a  wise  and  virtuous  exer- 
cise of  the  right   of  suffrage,   and  a  prompt  and  brave 
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defence  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  first 
symptom  of  decay  has  ever  appeared  in  the  backward  and 
negligent  discharge  of  the  latter  duty.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  historians  and  orators  of  antiquity, 
know  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  least  decay  of 
patriotism,  the  least  verging  towards  pleasure  and  luxury,  will 
there  immediately  discover  itself  Large  standing  and  merce- 
nary armies  then  become  necessary ;  and  those  who  are  unwil- 
Ung  to  render  the  military  service  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  soon  find,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  master.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  reversed.  The  plan  I  pro- 
pose, will  at  once  put  an  efficient  force  into  your  hands,  and 
render  you  secure.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  we 
are  free  from  danger,  and  need  not  prepare  for  it,  because 
we  have  no  nation  to  dread  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Recollect  that  the  nation  with  whom  we  have  recently  termi- 
nated a  severe  conflict  lives  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  that, 
although  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  intervene  between  us, 
she  can  attack  you  with  as  much  facility  as  if  she  had  but 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  overland  to  march.  She  is  as 
near  to  you  as  if  she  occupied  Canada  instead  of  the  British 
Isles.  You  have  the  power  of  assailing,  as  well  as  of  being 
assailed  ;  her  provinces  border  on  your  territory,  the  dread 
of  losing  which,  if  you  are  prepared  to  attack  them,  will  con- 
tribute to  that  peace  which  every  honest  man  is  anxious  to 
maintain  as  long  as  possible. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  point  of  less,  but  still  of  great 
importance, — I  mean  the  establishing  of  roads  and  the  open- 
ing of  canals  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  Your 
country  has  certain  points  of  feebleness  and  certain  points 
of  strength  about  it.  Your  feebleness  ought  to  be  removed 
— ^your  strength  improved.  Your  population  is  widely  dis- 
persed. Though  this  be  greatly  advantageous  in  one  respect, 
—that  of  preventing  the  country  from  being  permanently 
eonquered, — ^it  imposes  a  great  difficulty   in  defending  it 
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from  invasion,    because    of  the    difficulty  of  traoBporta- 

tion  from  one  point  to  anotber  of  your  widely  extendal 
frontiers.  Wo  ought  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  formation  of  good  military  roiuls,  not  only  on  the  score 
of  general  political  economy,  but  to  enable  us,  on  emergencies, 
to  collect  the  whole  mass  of  our  military  means  on  the  point 
menaced,  The  people  are  brave,  great  and  epirited,  but 
they  must  be  brought  together  in  Bufficient  numbers,  and 
with  a  certain  promptitude,  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
effect.  Till!  importance  of  military  roads  was  well  known  to 
the  Romaii!:!,  The  remains  of  their  roads  cjust  to  this  day, 
Bomc  of  them  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  time.  Let  ua 
make  great  permanent  roads  ;  not  like  the  Romans  with 
views  of  Buljecting  and  niling  provinces,  but  for  the  more 
honorable  purposes  of  deience,  and  of  connecting  more 
closely  the  interests  of  various  sections  of  this  great  countiy. 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  vast  cost  of  transportation  during 
the  war,  much  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  canals,  and  he  will  not  deny  the  vast  importance 
of  a  due  attention  to  this  object. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  proper  encouragement  to  be 
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on  general  principles,  without  regard  to  their  interests,  a  cer-   . 
tain  encouragement  should  be  extended,  at  least,  to  our  wool- 
len and  cotton  manufactures. 

There  is  another  point  of  preparation  not  to  be  over- 
looked— the  defence  of  our  coast,  by  means  other  than  the 
navy,  on  which  we  ought  to  rely  mainly,  but  not  entirely. 
The  coast  is  our  weak  part,  which  ought  to  be  rendered 
strong,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  make  It  so.  There  are  two 
points  on  our  coast  particularly  weak — ^the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — ^which  ought  to  be 
cautiously  attended  to,  not,  however,  neglecting  others.  The 
administration  which  leaves  these  two  points  in  another  war 
without  fortifications,  ought  to  receive  the  execration  of  the 
country.  Look  at  the  facility  aflforded  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  maritime  powers  in  attacking  us.  If  we  estimate 
with  it  the  margin  of  rivers  navigable  for  vessels  of  war,  it 
adds  fourteen  hundred  miles,  at  least,  to  the  line  of  our  sea- 
coast,  and  that  of  the  worst  character  ;  for  when  an  enemy 
is  there,  it  is  without  the  fear  of  being  driven  from  it :  he 
has,  besides,  the  power  of  assaulting  two  shores  at  the  same 
time,  and  must  be  expected  on  both.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  degree  of  expense  would  be  too  great  for  its  de- 
fence. Besides,  the  whole  margin  of  the  Bay  is  an  extreme- 
ly sickly  one,  and  fatal  to  the  militia  of  the  upper  country. 
How  it  is  to  be  defended,  military  and  naval  men  will  be 
best  judges  ;  but  I  believe  that  steam  frigates  ought  at  least 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  means ;  the  expense  of  which, 
however  great,  the  people  ought  and  would  cheerfully  bear. 

I  might  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  other 
points,  but,  for  the  fear  of  fatiguing  them,  I  will  mention 
only  my  views  in  regard  to  our  finances,  as  connected  with 
preparatory  measures.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  will  im- 
mediately distress  your  finances,  so  far  as  your  revenue  de- 
oends  on  imports.  It  is  impossible,  during  war,  to  prepare 
a  system  of  internal  revenue  in  time  to  meet  the  defect  thus 
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occasionecL  Will  Congress  then  leave  the  nation  wholly  do* 
pendent  on  foreign  commerce  for  its  revenue  ?  This  Union 
is  rapidly  changing  the  character  of  its  industry.  When  a 
country  is  agricultural,  depending  for  supply  on  foreign  mar- 
kets, its  people  may  be  taxed  through  itd  imports  almost  to 
the  amount  of  its  capacity.  The  country,  however,  is  rapid- 
ly becoming,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity. We  find  that  exterior  commerce  (not  including  the 
coasting  trade)  is  every  day  bearing  less  and  less  proportion 
to  the  entire  wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation.  Its  finan- 
cial resources  will,  therefore,  daily  become  weaker  and  weak- 
er, instead  of  growing  with  its  growth,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
other  objects  than  our  foreign  commerce  for  taxation.  But 
gentlemen  say,  that  the  moral  power  of  the  nation  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  that  moral  power  is  inconsistent  with 
oppressive  taxes  on  the  people.  With  oppressive  taxeSy  moral 
power  certainly  is  inconsistent  ;  but,  to  make  them  oppres- 
sive, they  must  be  both  heavy  and  unnecessary.  I  agree, 
therefore,  with  gentlemen  in  their  premises,  but  not  in  their 
conclusion,  that,  because  oppressive  taxes  destroy  the  whole 
moral  power  of  the  country,  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no 
taxes  at  all.  Such  a  conclusion  is  certainly  erroneous.  Let 
us  examine  the  question,  whether  a  tax  laid  for  the  defence, 
security,  and  lasting  prosperity  of  a  country,  is  calculated  to 
destroy  its  moral  power,  and  more  especially  of  this  country. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  indispensable  as  I  believe  these  taxes  to 
be,  I  will  relinquish  them ;  for  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  a  moral  kind  is  most  to  be  cherished. 
We  had  better  give  up  all  our  physical  power,  than  part  with 
this.  But  what  is  moral  power  ?  The  zeal  of  the  country, 
and  the  confidence  it  reposes  in  the  administration  of  its 
Government.  Will  it  be  diminished  by  imposing  taxes 
wisely  and  moderately  ?  If  you  suppose  the  people  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous,  this  cannot  be  admitted.  But  if  a  ma* 
jority  of  them  be  ignorant  and  vicious,  then  it  is  probable 
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that  a  tax  laid  for  the  most  judicious  purpose  may  deprive 
you  of  their  confidence.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous.  The  moie  wisely,  then,  you  act ;  the  less 
you  yield  to  the  temptation  of  ignoble  and  false  security,  the 
more  you  attract  their  confidence.  The  very  existence  of 
your  Government  proves  their  intelligence  ;  for,  let  me  say 
to  this  House  that,  if  one  who  knew  nothing  of  this  people 
were  made  acquainted  with  its  government,  and  with  the 
fiust  that  it  had  sustained  itself  for  thirty  years,  he  would 
know  at  once  that  this  was  a  most  intelligent  and  virtuous 
people.  Convince  the  people  that  measures  are  necessary 
and  wise,  and  they  will  maintain  them.  Already  they  go 
fer,  very  far  before  this  House,  in  energy  and  public  spirit. 
If  ever  measures  of  this  description  become  unpopular,  it 
will  be  by  speeches  here.  Are  any  willing  to  lull  the  people 
into  false  security  ?  Can  they  withdraw  their  eyes  from 
focts  menacing  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence  of  the 
country  ?  Are  they  willing  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments 
injurious  to  their  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  grave  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  happiness  and  exist- 
ence of  our  institutions.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  House  are  the  real  agents  of  the  people. 
They  are  sent  here,  not  to  consult  their  ease  and  convenience, 
but  their  general  defence  and  common  welfare.  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  constitution.  In  discharge  of  the  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  those  for  whom  I  act,  I  have  faith- 
fully pointed  out  those  measures  which  our  situation  and  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world  render  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  They  involve,  no  doubt,  much  expense ; 
they  require  considerable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
but  are  they  on  that  account  to  be  rejected  ?  We  are  called 
on  to  choose.  On  the  one  side  is  ease,  it  is  true  ;  but,  on 
the  other,  the  security  of  the  country.  We  may  dispense 
with  the  taxes  ;  we  may  neglect  every  measure  of  precau- 
tion^ and  feel  no  immediate  disaster ;  but,  in  such  a  state 
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of  things,  what  virtuous,  what  wise  citizen,  but  must  look 
on  the  future  with  dread.  I  know  of  no  situation  so  responsi* 
ble,  if  properly  considered,  as  ours.  We  are  charged  by  Provi- 
dence, not  only  with  the  happiness  of  this  great  and  rising 
people,  but,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  that  of  the  human 
race.  We  have  a  government  of  a  new  order,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  which  have  preceded  it — a  government 
founded  on  the  rights  of  man  ;  resting,  not  on  authority,  not 
on  prejudice,  not  on  superstition,  but  reason.  If  it  shall 
succeed,  as  fondly  hoped  by  its  founders,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  himian  affairs.  All  civilized 
governments  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  conform  to  its 
principles.  Thus  circumstanced,  can  you  hesitate  what 
course  to  choose  ?  The  road  that  wisdom  indicates,  le^s, 
it  is  tme,  up  the  steep,  but  leads  also  to  security  and  lasting 
glory.  No  nation  that  wants  the  fortitude  to  tread  it,  ought 
ever  to  aspire  to  greatness.  Such  ought,  and  will  sink  into 
the  list  of  those  that  have  done  nothing  to  be  known  or  re- 
membered. It  is  immutable, — it  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
f  The  love  of  present  ease  and  pleasure,  indifference  about  the 
I  future, — that  fatal  weakness  of  human  nature, — ^has  never 
\  &iled,  in  individuals  or  nations,  to  sink  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 
\  On  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  regard  the  future, 
■  which  spurn  the  temptations  of  the  moment,  however  rugged 
'  their  path,  end  in  happiness.  Such  are  the  universal  senti- 
ments of  all  wise  writers,  from  the  didactics  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  They  agrfee  and  inculcate, 
that  pleasure  is  a  flowery  path,  leading  off  among  groves  and 
gardens,  but  ending  in  a  dreary  wilderness  ;  that  it  is  the 
siren's  voice,  that  he  who  listens  to  is  ruined  ;  that  it  is  the 
cup  of  Circe,  of  which  whosoever  drinks,  is  converted  into  a 
swine.  This  is  the  language  of  fiction.  Keason  teaches  the 
same  lesson.  It  is  my  wish  to  elevate  the  national  senti- 
ment to  that  which  animates  every  just  and  virtuous  mind. 
No  effort  is  needed  here  to  impel  us  the  opposite  way.    Thai 
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also  may  be  but  too  safely  trusted  to  the  frailties  of  our  na- 
ture. This  country  is  now  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
Hercules  in  his  youth.  He  represents  the  hero  as  retiring 
into  the  wilderness  to  deliberate  on  the  course  of  life  which 
he  ought  to  choose.  Two  goddesses  approach  him  ;  one 
recommending  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  the  other  of  la- 
bor and  virtue.  The  hero  adopts  the  counsel  of  the  latter, 
and  his  fame  and  glory  are  known  to  the  world.  May  this 
country,  the  youthful  Hercules,  possessing  his  form  and  mus- 
cles, be  animated  by  similar  sentiments,  and  follow  his  ex- 
ample! 
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On  the  Bill,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  2Gth, 
1816. 

[Note. — A  Bill  "  to  incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  was  reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Ohaiiman  of  the 
Coniinittee  on  National  Currency,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  not,  it  seems,  called 
up  until  the  2Gth  of  February  following,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  intervening  orders  were  postponed  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
debate  commenced,  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  until  the 
14th  of  March,  when  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  to  71.  The 
discussion  embraced  both  principle  and  detail,  and  the  ablest  men  of 
both  parties  took  part  in  it  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  were  Messrs. 
Callioun,  Clay,  Cuthbert,  Sharp,  Condict,  Forsythe,  Grosvenor,  Wilde, 
Telfair,  Wright,  and  others  ;  its  opponents,  Messrs.  Randolph,  Webster, 
Cady,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Sergeant^  Hanson,  Stanford,  Hopkinson, 
Culpepper,  Gaston,  Hardin,  and  others.     A  large  majority  of  the 
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Republican  Party  voted  for  the  Bill ; — ^influenced,  no  doubt,  by  tlie 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  explain  his  views  of  a  subject,  so 
interesting  to  the  republic,  and  so  necessary  to  be  correctly 
understood,  as  that  of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee. 
He  proposed,  at  this  time,  only  to  discuss  general  principles, 
without  reference  to  details.  He  was  aware,  be  said,  that 
principle  and  detail  might  bo  united  ;  but  he  should,  at 
present,  keep  them  distinct.  He  did  not  propose  to  com- 
prehend, in  this  discussion,  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
bank  charters ;  nor  the  question  whether  the  general  ten- 
dency of  banks  was  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  the  country ;  nor  the  question  whether  a 
national  bank  would  be  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the 
Government.  To  discuss  these  questions,  he  conceived, 
would  be  an  useless  consumption  of  time.  The  constitutional 
question  had  been  already  so  freely  and  frequently  discussed, 
that  all  had  made  up  their  minds  on  it.  The  question  whe- 
ther banks  were  favorable  to  public  liberty  and  prosperity, 
was  one  purely  speculative.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
banks,  and  their  incorporation  with  the  commercial  concerns 
and  industry  of  the  nation,  prove  that  inquiry  to  come  too 
late.  The  only  question  was,  on  this  hand,  under  what 
modifications  were  banks  most  useful ;  and  whether  the 
United  States  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  exercise  the  power  to 
establish  a  bank.  As  to  the  question  whether  a  national 
bank  would  be  favorable  to  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  the  Government,  it  was  one  on  which  there  was  so  little 
doubt,  that  gentlemen  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  enter 
into  it.  Leaving  all  these  questions,  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  he 
proposed  to  examine  the  cause  and  state  of  the  disorders  of 
the  national  currency,  and  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  by  establishing  a  national  bank,  to  remove 
these  disorders.    This,  he  observed,  was  a  question  of  novelty. 
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and  vital  importance  ;  a  question  which  greatly  affected  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  re- 
marky  that  it  was  exti*emely  depreciated,  and,  in  degrees, 
Taiying  according  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
All  would  assent,  that  this  state  of  the  currency  was  a  stain 
on  public  and  private  credit,  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  commimity.  This  was  so  clear  a  position  that  it  required 
no  proof.  There  were,  however,  other  considerations,  arising 
fiom  the  state  of  the  currency,  not  so  distinctly  felt,  nor  so 
generally  assented  to.  The  state  of  our  circulating  medium 
was,  he  said,  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. The  power  was  given  to  Congress,  by  that  instru- 
ment, in  express  terms,  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  he  said,  that  power,  though 
given  to  Congress,  is  not  in  their  hands.  The  power  is 
exercised  by  banking  institutions,  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  correctness  with  which  they  manage  it.  Gold  and  silver 
have  disappeared  entirely.  There  is  no  money  but  paper 
money  ;  and  that  money  is  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
No  one,  he  said,  who  referred  to  the  constitution,  could 
doubt  that  the  money  of  the  United  States  was  intended  to 
be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  The  only 
object  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  have  had  in  view, 
in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins,  must  have  been  to  give 
a  steadiness  and  fixed  value  to  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  The  state  of  things,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  coDstitution,  afforded  Mr.  C.  an  argument  in  support  of 
his  construction.  There  then  existed,  he  said,  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  which  could  only  be  regulated  and  made 
uniform  by  giving  a  power  for  that  purpose  to  the  General 
€k)vemment.  The  States  could  not  do  it.  He  argued, 
therefore,  taking  into  view  the  prohibition  against  the  States 
iuuing  bills  of  credit,  that  there  was  a  strong  presumption 
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this  power  was  intended  to  be  given  exclusively  to  Congress. 
Mr.  C.  acknowledged  there  is  no  pro\ision  in  the  constitution 
by  which  the  States  were  prohibited  from  creating  banks  which 
now  exercise  this  power.  But,  he  said,  that  banks  were  then 
but  little  known.  There  was  but  one,  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  with  a  capital  of  only  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  universal  opinion  was  that  bank-notes  repre- 
sented gold  and  silver ;  and  that,  under  this  impression,  there 
could  be  no  necessity  to  prohibit  banldng  institutions,  be- 
cause their  notes  always  represented  gold  and  silver ;  and 
these  could  not  be  multiplied  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
country.  Mr.  C.  drew  the  distinction  between  banks  of 
deposit  and  banks  of  discount ;  the  latter  of  which  were  then 
but  little  understood,  and  their  abuse  not  conceived  of  until 
demonstrated  by  recent  experience.  No  man,  he  i-emarked, 
in  the  convention,  as  much  talent  and  wisdom  as  it  con- 
tained, could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  course  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  that  they  would  have  multiplied  from  one  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  from  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  one  of  eighty  millions  ;  from  being  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  exchisive  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  currency,  that  they  would  be  directly 
opposed  to  it ;  that,  so  far  from  their  credit  depending  on 
their  punctuality  in  redeeming  their  bills  with  specie,  they 
might  go  on  ad  infinitum  in  violation  of  their  contract,  with- 
out a  dollar  in  their  vaults.  There  had  indeed,  Mr.  C.  said, 
been  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  By  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  money  of  the  country  had  caved  in,  and  upon 
its  ruins  had  sprung  up  those  institutions  which  now  exer- 
cised the  right  of  making  money  for  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  for  gold  and  silver  are  not  now  the  only  money- 
whatever  is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sale  must  take 
their  place ;  and,  as  bank  paper  alone  was  now  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  had  become  the  money  of  the  country. 
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A  change  great  and  wonderful  has  taken  place,  said  he, 
which  divests  you  of  your  rights,  and  turns  you  back  to  the 
condition  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  every  State 
issued  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
were  of  various  values. 

This  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  the  evil.  We  have,  in  lieu 
of  gold  and  silver,  a  paper  medium,  unequally  but  gen- 
erally depreciated,  which  aflFects  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country ;  which  paralyzes  the  national  arm  ;  which 
sullies  the  faith,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  medium  no  longer  resting  on  gold  and  silver  as  its 
basis.  We  have,  indeed,  laws  regulating  the  currency  of 
foreign  coins  ;  but  they  are,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
mockery  of  legislation,  because  there  is  no  coin  in  circulation. 
The  right  of  making  money,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  pow- 
er, a  sacred  and  important  right,  was  exercised  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  banks,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  not  responsible  to  any  power  whatever  for  their 
issues  of  paper.  The  next  and  great  inquiry  was,  he  said, 
how  this  evil  was  to  be  remedied.  Restore,  said  he,  these 
institutions  to  their  original  use  ;  cause  them  to  give  up 
their  usurped  power  ;  cause  them  to  return  to  their  legiti- 
mate office  of  places  of  discount  and  deposit ;  let  them  be 
no  longer  mere  paper  machines  ;  restore  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  anterior  to  1813,  which  was  consistent  with 
the  just  policy  and  interests  of  the  country  ;  cause  them  to 
fulfil  their  contracts — to  respect  their  broken  faith  ;  resolve 
that  every  where  there  shall  be  a  uniform  value  to  the  nation- 
al currency  ;  your  constitutional  control  will  then  prevail. 

How  then,  he  proceeded  to  examine,  was  this  desirable 
end  to  be  attained  ?  What  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  ? 
The  reason  why  the  banks  could  not  now  comply  with  their 
contracts,  was  that  conduct,  v/hich,  in  private  life,  frequently 
produces  the  same  eflFect.  It  was  owing  to  the  prodigality 
rf  their  engagements,  without  means  to  fulfil  them  ;  to  their 
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issuing  more  paper  than  they  could  possiUy  redeem  with 
specie.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  tlic  beat  estimate, 
there  were  not  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  banliS  more  than  fif- 
teen niillioua  of  specie,  with  a  capital  amounting  (o  about 
eighty-two  niilliona  of  dollars.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  de- 
preciation of  bank-notes — the  excess  of  paper  in  circulation 
beyond  that  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  This  excess  was  vm- 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  almost  audible  to  the  ear  ;  so  fanuliftr 
was  the  fact,  that  this  paper  was  emphatically  called  "traeh" 
or  "rafjs."  According  to  estimation,  also,  he  said  there 
were  in  circulation  at  the  same  date,  within  the  United 
States,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  bank-notes,  credit, 
and  bank  paper  in  one  shape  or  other.  Supposing  tlurty 
millions  of  these  to  be  in  possession  of  the  banks  tliemselvoe, 
there  were,  pi'rhaps,  one  hundred  ;md  seventy  luilliona  actu- 
ally in  circulation,  or  on  which  the  banks  draw  interest.  The 
proportion  between  demand  and  supply,  which  regulates  the 
price  of  every  thing,  regulates  also  the  value  of  this  paper. 
In  projiortion  as  the  issue  is  excessive,  it  depreciates  in  valne 
— and  no  wonder,  when,  since  1810  or  1811,  the  amooQi 
of   paper    in    circulation    had    increased    from    eighty    or 
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Having  established,  as  he  conceived,  m  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  that  the  excess  of  paper  issue  was  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  Mr.  C.  turned 
his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that  excess  had  been 
produced.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments.  They  stood  as  cause  and  effect.  First, 
the  excessive  issues  caused  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  advantage  had  been  taken  of  that  suspension  to 
issue  still  greater  floods  of  it.  The  banks  had  undertaken  to 
do  a  new  business,  uncongenial  with  the  nature  of  such  insti- 
tutions. They  undertook  to  make  loans  to  Government, 
not  as  brokers,  but  as  stockholders — a  practice  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  specie  payments.  After  showing  the  diflFerence 
between  the  ordinary  business  of  a  bank,  in  discounts,  and 
the  making  loans  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  C.  said,  indisputably 
the  latter  practice  was  a  great  and  leading  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  Of  this  species  of  property 
(public  stock)  the  banks  in  the  United  States  held,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  last,  about  eighteen  and  a  half  millions, 
and  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  treasury  notes,  besides  stock 
for  long  loans  made  to  the  State  Governments  ;  amounting, 
altogether,  to  nearly  forty  millions — ^being  a  large  proportion 
of  their  actual  capital.  This,  he  said,  was  the  great  cause 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

Had  the  banks  (he  now  discussed  the  question)  the  capacity 
to  resume  specie  payments  ?  If  they  have  the  disposition, 
they  may  resume  specie  payments.  The  banks,  he  said,  were 
not  insolvent :  they  never  were  more  solvent.  If  so,  the  term 
itself  implies,  that  if  time  be  allowed  them  they  may,  before 
long,  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  payments  of  specie.  If  the 
banks  woidd  regularly  and  consentaneously  begin  to  dispose 
of  their  stock, — to  call  in  their  notes  for  the  treasury  notes 
they  have, — and  moderately  to  curtail  their  private  dis- 
counts ;  if  they  would  act  in  concert  in  this  manner,  they 
might  resume  specie  payments.     If  they  were  to  withdraw, 
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by  the  sale  of  a  part  only  of  their  etock  and  treasury  notes, 

twenty-five  inillionB  of  their  notes  from  circulation,  the  rest 
would  be  a[iprpciatcd  to  par,  or  nearly  ao  ;  and  they  would 
still  havi!  fifteen  milliona  of  stock  disposable  to  send  to  En- 
rope  for  sperie,  &c.  With  $30,000,000  in  their  vaults,  and 
RO  much  of  their  jmper  withdrawn  from  circulation,  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  payments  in  specie.  The 
only  difficully — tliat  of  producing  concert — was  one  which 
it  belonged  to  Congress  to  surmount.  The  indiaposition  of 
the  banks,  from  motives  of  interest,  obviously  growing  oat 
of  the  va.st  profita  most  of  them  have  lately  realized,  by  which 
the  stockhohicrs  have  received  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  on 
their  stock,  would  be,  he  showed,  the  greatest  obstacle. 
What,  lieahked,  was  a  bank  P  Aninstitnlion,  under  present 
uses,  to  make  money.  What  was  the  instinct  of  such  an 
institution  ?  Gain,  gain,  nothing  but  gain  :  and  they  would 
not  wilhngly  relinquish  their  gain,  from  the  present  state  of 
things  (which  was  profitable  to  them),  acting  as  they  did 
witliout  restraint  and  without  hazard.  Those  who  believo 
that  the  present  state  of  things  would  ever  cure  itself,  Mr. 
C.  said,  must  behevo  what  is  impossible.     Banks  must  change 
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bank  of  tliirty-five  millions,  with  the  aid  of  those  banks 
which  are  at  once  ready  to  pay  specie,  would  produce  a 
powerful  effect  all  over  the  Union.     Further ;  a  national 
bank  would  enable  the  Government  to  resort  to  measures 
which  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  banks  to  continue  the 
nolation  of  their  contracts,  and  advantageous  to  return  to  the 
observance  of  them.     The  leading  measures,  of  this  character, 
would  be  to  strip  the  banks,  refusing  to  pay  specie,  of  all  the 
profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the  Government ;  to  pro- 
hibit deposits  with  them  ;  and  to  refuse  to  receive  their  notes 
in  pajrment  of  dues  to  the  Government.     How  far  such 
measures  would  be  eflBcacious  in  producing  a  return  to  specie 
payments,  he  was  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  was  as  far  as  he  was 
willing  to  go,  at  the  present  session.     If  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  resume  payments  in  specie.  Congress  must  resort  to 
measures  of  a  deeper  tone,  which  they  might  rightfully  do.. 

The  restoration  of  specie  payments,  Mr.  C.  argued,  would 
remove  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  labored,  and  the  stains  from  its  public  and  private 
faith.  It  remained  to  see,  whether  this  House,  without 
whose  aid  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  success  in  this  object,, 
would  have  the  fortitude  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  this  waa 
not  the  proper  remedy,  he  hoped  such  an  one  would  be  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute,  instead  of  opposing  this  by  vague  and 
general  declamation  against  banks.  The  disease,  he  said, 
was  deep :  it  affected  public  opinion,  and  whatever  affects 
public  opinion,  touches  the  vitals  of  the  Government.  Here- 
after Congress  would  never  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
measure  in  which  they  now  did.  The  disease  arose  in  time 
of  war — ^the  war  had  subsided,  but  left  the  disease,  which  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  eradicate  :  but  if  they 
did  not  now  exercise  the  power,  they  would  become  abettors 
of  a  state  of  things  which  was  of  vital  consequence  to  pub- 
lic morality,  as  he  showed  by  various  illustrations.    He  called 

upon  the  House,  as  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  of  the 
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health  of  the  body  politic,  which  depended  on  public  nioralB, 
to  iotcTjiosc  against  a  state  of  things  which  was  inconsisteDt 
with  biitli.  Ho  appealed  to  the  House,  too,  as  the  guanliaDg 
'■''  of  public  jind  private  faith.  In  what  manner,  he  agked, 
were  the  ijublic  contracte  fulfilled  ?  In  gold  and  stiver,  in 
which  the  Oovcmment  had  stipulated  to  pay  ?  No.  In 
paper  issued  by  these  institutioDH  ;  in  paper  greatly  depre-  ■ 
ciatcd  ;  iti  paper  depreciated  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent, 
below  the*  currency  iu  which  the  Govemmpnt  had  contracted 
to  jmy,  &c.  He  added  another  argument — the  inequality 
of  taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  taxes  were  laid  with 
strict  regard  to  the  constitutional  provision  for  their  equality,  I 
made  tlie  people  in  one  section  of  the  Union  pay,  perhaps,  ' 
one-fifth  more  of  the  same  tax  than  those  in  amMher.  The 
constitution  having  given  Congrees  the  power  to  remedy 
these  evils,  they  were,  he  contended,  deeply  responsible  for 
their  continuance. 

The  evil  ho  desired  to  remedy,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  a  deep 
one — ^almost  incurable,  because  connected  with  public  opin- 
ion, over  which  banks  have  a  great  control.     They  have,  in 
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On  the  New  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  April  6th,  1816. 

[Note. — ^Under  a  resolution  of  the  House  (February  23, 1815),  tbo 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1816,  submitted 
an  elaborate  Report  to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  tariff  of 
duties  proper  to  be  imposed  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise. On  this  a  Bill  was  subsequently  framed,  reported,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  details  were  discussed  at  great 
length — and  the  Bill,  after  various  amendments,  finally  passed  the 
House,  April  8th,  1816,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  54.  During  the  debate,  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tucker  (not  Mr.  Randolph,  as  is 
frequently  stated),  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  of  25  cents  per 
square  yard  on  cottons,  which  was  warmly  discussed.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  Currency,  was,  at  the 
time,  Yery  busily  engaged  in  framing  his  celebrated  Report;  when  ho 
was  suddenly  called  from  the  committee  room,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Tucker  and  others.  The  sketch  of  his  remarks  is,  of  course,  imper- 
fect The  views  expressed  were  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
without  study  or  premeditation ;  and  were  not  such  (as  the  Speaker 
has  since  publicly  declared)  as  received  the  sanction  of  his  more  ma- 
tured experience  and  reflection.  The  same  remark  may  be  made,  gen- 
erally, of  his  speeches  on  the  Bank  and  Internal  Improvement] 

The  debate  heretofore  on  this  subject  has  been  on  the 
degree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  afibrded  to  our  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures  :  all  professing  to  be  friendly 
to  those  infant  establishments,  and  to  be  willing  to  extend  to 
them?  adequate  encoun^ement.  The  present  motion  assumes 
a  new  aspect.  It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the  ground 
that  manufSsu)tures  ought  not  to  receive  any  encouragement ; 
and  will,  in  its  operation,  leave  our  cotton  establishments  ex- 
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posed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  it  19  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  they  are  not 
capahle  of  meeting  with  success,  without  the  proviso  propos- 
ed to  he  stricken  out  by  the  motion  now  under  discussion. 
Till  the  debate  aesumcd  this  new  form,  he  had  determined 
to  be  silent ;  participating,  as  he  largely  did,  in  that  general 
anxiety  which  is  felt,  after  so  long  and  laborious  a  seBsion,  to 
return  to  the  hoBom  of  our  families.  But,  on  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance,  touching,  as  it  does,  the  security  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  our  country,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  indulge  him  in  a  few  observations.  He  regret- 
ed  much  his  want  of  preparation ;  he  meant  not  a  verbal 
preparation,  for  he  had  ever  despised  such  ;  but  that  due 
and  mature  meditation  and  arrangement  of  thought  which 
the  House  is  entitled  to  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  any 
portion  of  their  time.  But,  whatever  his  arguments  might 
want  on  that  account  in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be  made  up 
iQ  the  disinterestedness  of  his  situation.  He  was  no  manu- 
facturer ;  he  was  not  from  that  portion  of  our  country  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  interested.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from 
the  South  ;  having,  in  common  with  his  immediate  constita- 
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ABcendency,  whenever  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  involved 
in  a  war  with  a  nation  dominant  on  the  ocean — and  it  is 
ahnost  only  with  such  we  can  at  present  be — ^the  moneyed 
resources  of  the  country  to  a  great  extent  must  fail.     He 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  body  to  adopt 
those  measures  of  prudent  foresight  which  the  event  of  war 
made  necessary.     We  cannot,  he  presumed,  be  indifferent  to 
dangers  from  abroad,  unless,  indeed,  the  House  is  prepared 
to  indulge  in  the  phantom  of  eternal  peace,  which  seems  to 
possess  the  dream  of  some  of  its  members.     Could  such  a 
state  exist,  no  foresight  or  fortitude  would  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  but  as  it  is  the  mere 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  as  every  people  that  ever  has 
or  ever  will  exist  is  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
and  war,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  plain  dictate  of 
wisdom  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war.     What,  then,  let  us 
consider,  constitute  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  what 
are  the  effects  of  war  on  them  ?     Commerce  and  agriculture, 
till  lately  almost   the   only,  still  constitute  the  principal, 
sources  of  our  wealth.     So  long  as  these  remain  uninterrupted, 
the  country  prospers  ;  but  war,  as  we  are  now  circumstanced, 
is  equally  destructive  to  both.     They  both  depend  on  foreign 
markets  ;  and  our  country  is  placed,  as  it  regards  them,  in  a 
situation  strictly  insular ;  a  wide  ocean  rolls  between.     Our 
commerce  neither  is  nor  can  be  protected  by  the   present 
means  of  the  country.     What,  then,  are  the  effects  of  a  war 
with  a  maritime  power — with  England  ?      Our  commerce 
annihilated,   spreading  individual  misery  and  producing  na- 
tional poverty  ;  our  agricidture  cut  off  from  its  accustomed 
markets,  the  surplus  product  of  the  farmer  perishes  on  his 
hands,  and  he  ceases    to  produce  because  he  cannot  seU. 
His  resources  are  dried  up,  while  his  expenses  are  greatly 
increased  ;  as  all  manufactured  articles,  the  necessaries  as 
well  as  the  conveniences  of  life,  rise  to  an  extravagant  price. 
The  recent  war  fell  with  peculiar  pressure  on  the  growers  of 
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cotton  and  tobacco,  and  other  great  staples  of  the  countij' ; 
and  the  same  state  of  things  will  recur  in  the  event  of 
another,  unless  prevented  by  the  foresight  of  thie  body.  If 
the  mere  stiitement  of  facts  did  not  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind,  as  he  conceivea  it  is  calculated  to  do,  additional 
iiigumentB  might  be  drawn  from  the  general  natnre  of 
wealth.  Neither  agiiculturc,  manufactures,  nor  commerce, 
taken  Bepunitely,  is  the  cause  of  wealth  ;  it  flows  from  tht> 
three  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  each.  The 
wealth  of  any  single  nation  or  an  individual,  it  is  trucy  may 
not  immediately  depend  on  the  three,  but  such  wealth 
always  presujiposes  their  esietence.  He  vieweil  the  woida 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Without  commerce,  industry 
would  have  no  stimulus  ;  without  manufactures,  it  would  be 
without  the  means  of  production  ;  and  without  agriculture 
neither  of  the  others  can  subsist,  .When  separated  entirely 
and  permanently,  they  perish.  War  in  this  country  pro- 
duces, to  a  great  extent,  that  efi'cct  ;  and  hence  the  great 
embarrassment  which  follows  in  its  train.  The  failure  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation  necessarily  involved  the 
ruin  of  its  finances  and  its  currency.     It  is  admitted  by  the 
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laogaor  of  industry  and  individual  distress  now  incident  to 
a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and 
vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  impaired. 
The  arm  of  Government  will  be  nerved  ;  and  taxes  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  may  be  greatly  increased ;  loans,  so  uncertain  and 
hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on  ;  thus  situated,  the  storm  may 
beat  without,  but  within  all  will  bo  quiet  and  safe.  To  give 
perfection  to  tliis  state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  and 
at  least  such  an  extension  of  our  navy  as  will  prevent  the 
cutting  off  our  coasting  trade.  The  advantage  of  each  is  so 
striking  as  not  to  require  illustration,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  the  recent  war.  It  is  thus  the  resources  of  this 
Grovemment  and  people  would  be  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  a  foreign  war  materially  to  impair.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  derangement  then  experienced,  resulted,  not  from 
the  cause  assigned,  but  from  the  errors  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Government.  He  admitted  that  many  financial  blun- 
ders were  committed,  for  the  subject  was  new  to  us ;  that 
the  taxes  were  not  laid  suflBiciently  early,  or  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  that  the  loans  were 
in  some  instances  injudiciously  made ;  but  he  ventured  to 
affirm  that,  had  the  greatest  foresight  and  fortitude  been 
exerted,  the  embarrassment  would  have  been  still  very  great ; 
and  that  even  under  the  best  management,  the  total  derange- 
ment which  was  actually  felt  would  not  have  been  post- 
poned eighteen  months,  had  the  war  so  long  continued. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  war  such  as  this  country 
was  then  involved  in,  in  a  great  measure  dries  up  the  re- 
Bources  of  individuals,  as  he  had  already  proved ;  and  the 
resources  of  the  Government  are  no  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  surplus  incomes  of  individuals  called  into  action  by  a 
system  of  taxation.  It  is  certainly  a  great  political  evil, 
incident  to  the  character  of  the  industry  of  this  country, 
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that,  Iiowevpr  prosperous  otir  sitaation  whon  at  peace,  with 
an  uninterrupted  commerce — and  nothing  then  could  exceed 
it — the  moTiunt  that  we  were  involved  in  war  the  whole  ia 
reversed.  \Vlien  rosoiirceB  are  most  needed,  whon  indisjien- 
sable  to  maintain  the  honor,  yea,  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation,  tht-n  they  desert  us.  Our  currency  is  also  sm-e  to 
experience  the  shock,  and  become  so  deranged  as  to  prevent 
us  from  calling;  out  fairly  wliatover  of  means  is  left  to  the 
country.  The  result  of  a  war  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
naval  }mwer,  is  the  blockade  of  our  coast,  and  consequent 
destruction  of  our  trade.  The  wants  and  haliits  of  the 
country,  fuimded  on  the  use  of  foreign  articles,  must  bo 
gratified  ;  importation  to  a  certain  extent  conlinues,  through 
the  policy  of  the  enemy  or  unlawful  traffic  ;  the  exportation 
of  our  bulky  articles  is  prevented,  too ;  the  specie  of  the 
country  is  drawn  to  pay  the  balance  perpetually  accumulat- 
ing against  ns  ;  and  the  final  result  is,  a  total  derangement 
of  our  currency.  To  this  distressing  state  of  tldn^  there 
were  two  remedies — and  only  two  ;  one  in  our  power  imme- 
diately, the  other  requiring  much  time  and  exertion  ;  but 
both  const  itn  ting,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  policy  of  this 
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ed  object.  Were  it  so,  however  urgent  the  reasons  in  its  fa- 
vor, we  ought  to  desist,  as  it  is  folly  to  oppose  the  laws  of 
necessity.  But  he  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  as- 
sertion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  firmly  l)elieved  that  the  country 
is  prepared,  even  to  maturity,  for  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures. We  have  abundance  of  resources,  and  things  natu- 
rally tend  at  this  moment  in  that  direction.  A  prosperous 
commerce  has  poured  an  immense  amount  of  commercial 
capital  into  this  country.  This  capital  has,  till  lately,  found 
occupation  in  commerce  ;  but  that  state  of  the  world  which 
transferred  it  to  this  country,  and  gave  it  active  employment, 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  Where  shall  we  now  find 
full  employment  for  our  prodigious  amount  of  tonnage — 
where  markets  for  the  numerous  and  abimdant  products  of 
our  country  ?  This  great  body  of  active  capital,  which  for 
the  moment  has  found  sufficient  employment  in  supplying  our 
markets,  exhausted  by  the  war  and  measures  preceding  it, 
must  find  a  new  direction ;  it  will  not  be  idle.  What  chan- 
nel can  it  take  but  that  of  manufactures  ?  This,  if  things 
continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  direction.  It  will  introduce 
a  new  era  in  our  aflfairs,  in  many  respects  highly  advanta- 
geous, and  ought  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Government.  Be- 
sides, we  have  already  surmounted  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
has  ever  been  found  in  undertakings  of  this  kind.  The  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures  are  not  to  be  introduced — they 
are  already  introduced  to  a  great  extent ;  freeing  us  entirely 
fiom  the  hazards,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sacrifices  ex- 
perienced in  giving  the  capital  of  the  country  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  restrictive  measures  and  the  war,  though  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  have,  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
things,  turned  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch 
of  industry.  He  had  often  heard  it  said,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  that  this  eftect  alone  would  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  of  its  losses.  So  high  was  this  tone  of  feeling  when 
the  want  of  these  establishments  was  practically  felt,  that 


he  romcmbcrcd,  during  the  war,  when  some  question  was  ap- 
tatcd  respi!cting  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods,  that  many 
then  opjioaed  it,  on  the  grounds  of  injuring  our  maniifaO' 
turea.  He  then  said  that  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stim- 
ulus, and  perhaps  too  much,  as  it  would  make  their  growth 
unnaturally  rapid  ;  but  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  would 
then  be  time  for  us  to  show  our  oilection  for  them.  He  at 
that  tmic  did  not  expect  an  apathy  and  aveison  to  the  ex- 
tent which  is  now  seen.  But  it  will  no  doubt  bo  said,  if  they 
are  so  far  cb-tablished,  and  il'  the  situation  of  the  country  is 
so  favorable  to  their  growth,  where  is  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing them  protection  ?  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  contingency.  BcBidos,  capital  is  not  yet,  and  cannot  for 
some  time  be,  adjusted  to  the  now  state  of  things.  There  is, 
in  fact,  frum  tiic  opcriition  of  tomporarj'  causes,  a  great 
pressure  on  those  establishments.  They  had  extended  eo 
rapidly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he  feared,  were  with- 
out tlie  requisite  surjJus  capital  or  skill  to  meet  the  present 
crisis.  Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  ^ve  a 
back  set,  and  might,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their  ulti- 
mate success.    Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined,  and  the 
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fiiT  it  is  fairly  liable  to  this  charge,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say.  He  hoped  and  believed  it  would  not,  at  least  to  any 
alarming  extent,  have  that  effect  immediately ;  and  he  firm- 
ly believed  that  its  lasting  operation  would  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  our  commerce.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  would 
certainly  be  much  afiected  ;  but  it  was  stated  in  debate  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  employed  but  six  hmidred  sailors. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  loss  in  this  or  other  branches  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  he  trusted  it  would  be  amply  compen- 
sated in  our  coasting  trade,  a  branch  of  navigation  wholly 
in  our  own  hands.  It  has  at  all  times  employed  a  great 
amount  of  tonnage  ;  something  more,  he  believed,  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  :  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  imputation  thrown 
out  by  a  member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston),  that  it 
produced  inferior  sailors.  It  required  long  and  dangerous 
voyages  ;  and,  if  his  information  was  correct,  no  branch  of 
trade  made  better  or  more  skilful  seamen.  The  fact  that  it 
is  wholly  in  our  own  hands  is  a  very  important  one,  while 
every  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  must  sufier  from  com- 
petition with  other  nations. 

Other  objections  of  a  political  character  were  made  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  It  is  said  they  destroy  the 
moral  and  physical  power  of  the  people.  This  might  former- 
ly have  been  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  perfec- 
tion of  machinery,  and  when  the  success  of  the  manufactures 
depended  on  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor.  At  that  time 
it  required  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  a  country  to 
be  engaged  in  them  ;  and  every  minute  subdivision  of  labor 
is  undoubtedly  unfavorable  to  the  intellect  ;  but  the  great 
perfection  of  machinery  has  in  a  considerable  degree  obviated 
these  objections.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  manu- 
&cturing  districts  in  England  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
recruits  to  her  army  ;  and  that,  as  soldiers,  they  are  not  ma- 
terially inferior  to  the  rest  of  her  population.  It  has  been 
further  asserted  that  manufactures  arc  the  fruitful  cause  of 
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pauperism  ;  and  England  haa  been  referred  to  ae  furnishing 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  truth.  For  hia  part,  he  could  per- 
ceive no  fiucli  tendency  in  them,  but  the  exact  contrary,  ae 
they  fumifihed  new  Btimulua  and  means  of  BTibsistence  to  the 
laboring  cliisses  of  the  community.  We  ought  not  to  look 
to  the  cotton  and  woollca  establishments  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  prodipous  numbers  of  poor  with  which  hor  population 
was  disgi-nccd.  Causes  much  more  efficient  exist.  Her  poor 
laws,  and  statutes  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  with  heavy 
taxes,  were  the  real  causes.  But,  if  it  must  be  so — ^if  the 
mere  fact  tlint  England  manufactured  more  than  any  other 
country  explained  the  cause  of  her  having  more  beggars,  it  is 
just  OS  reasonable  to  refer  to  it  ber  courage,  spirit,  and  all  her 
masculine  virtues,  in  which  she  excels  all  other  nations,  with 
a  single  exception, — he  meant  our  own — in  which  we  might, 
without  vanity,  challenge  a  pre-eminence. 

Another  objection  had  been  made,  which,  he  must  acknow- 
ledge, was  better  founded :  that  capital  employed  in  manu- 
facturing produced  a  greater  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
employed,  than  in  commerce,  navigation,  or  agricultiu^.  It 
is  certainly  an  evil,  and  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  did  not 
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poweTful  cement,  and  outweighing  any  political  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  the  system.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  liberty  and  the  union  of  this  country  were  insepa- 
rably tmited.  That,  as  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would 
most  certainly  involve  the  former,  so  its  maintenance  will, 
with  equal  certainty,  preserve  it.  He  did  not  speak  lightly. 
He  had  often  and  long  revolved  it  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  crit- 
ically examined  into  the  causes  that  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
other  states.  There  are  none  that  apply  to  us,  or  apply 
with  a  force  to  alarm.  The  basis  of  our  republic  is  too 
broad,  and  its  structure  too  strong,  to  be  shaken  by  them. 
Its  extension  and  organization  will  be  found  to  afford  effec- 
tual security  against  their  operation  ;  but  let  it  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  of  this  House  and  country,  that,  while 
they  guarded  against  the  old,  they  exposed  us  to  a  new  and 
terrible  danger.  Disunion.  This  single  word  comprehended 
almost  the  sum  of  our  political  dangers  ;  and  against  it  we 
ought  to  be  perpetually  guarded. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Compensation  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Jan.  17th,  1817. 

[Note. — March  4th,  1816.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  changing  the  mode  of  compensating  Members  of  Congress, 
from  a  per  diem  to  an  annual  allowance  ;  and  on  March  Gth,  as  its 
chairman,  reported  a  Bill  fixing  the  amount  at  $1,500  per  session. 
The  debate,  which  continued  until  late  on  March  8th,  when  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  67,  was  animated  and,  in  some  respects, 
acrimonious.  No  quesUon,  apparently  so  trivial,  ever  produced  bo 
general  an  excitement  through  the  country.    The  measure  was  de- 
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nounced  every  whon^ — ^from  tha  hnstings,  ia  Ihe  pHmsry  Msemblica 
of  the  [>eop!e,  ami  even  by  t!ie  Legislntures  of  many  of  ihcSutra.     Tho 

storm  rnged  so  violently  ibat,  cnrly  in  tlio  eus-utng  aeision  of  Congrea, 
a  Bill  on  ihc  motion  ol  Mr.  Johnson  was  iotroduced  to  rcpefil  tlit 
obnoxious  Acl,  which,  aitar  soma  oppg^tion,  passed  Jaoufiry  Z3d, 
1817.1 

I  HOPE  the  House  will  not  agree  to  fiU  the  blanks  with 
aix  dollars,  us  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  have  remained  silent  thus  long,  not  that  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  this  a  trivial  fiuestion,  but  because  I  waa 
anxious,  in  ultimately  making  up  my  mind,  to  profit  by  the 
observations  of  others.  I  have  now,  however,  finally  decided 
on  the  course  I  intend  to  pursue.  If  the  blank  Ghould  be 
filled  wilh  a  sum  fully  equal  to  the  present  pay,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  on  its  passage  ; — not  that,  in  ilscif,  I  prefer  the 
daily  to  the  annual  pay  ;  for  on  this  point,  my  opinion 
remains  unaltered.  I  believe  the  latter,  for  several  reasons 
not  necessaiy  to  repeat,  to  be  in  itself  preferable.  The 
daily,  however,  has  one  advantage  at  present  over  the  other 
mode  ; — it  has  a  better  prospect  of  being  permanent.  If 
the  pay  be  left  in  its  present  form,  it  will  most  certainly  be 
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the  bin,  so  as  to  retain  the  present  law.  But  if  it  must 
come  to  a  repeal,  I  would  prefer  it  to  take  place  after  the 
4th  of  March  next,  so  as  to  leave  the  subject  entirely  open 
for  the  next  Congress.  Such  is  the  course  which  my  judg- 
ment admonishes  me  to  pursue. 

"TtTSfl  more  than  once  been  said,  that  this  is  not  an  im- 
portant subject.  If  the  observation  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  members  who  now  compose  this  body,  I  readily  assent. 
To  them  it  is  a  trivial  subject.  They  are  free  agents,  and 
if  they  find  the  sacrifice  too  considerable,  they  can,  at  any 
moment,  return  to  those  private  pursuits,  so  much  more  pro- 
fitable, and,  in  many  respects,  desirable.  We  then,  as  indi- 
viduals, have  no  right  to  complain,  should  the  pay  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amount.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  subject,  of  a  very  different  character.  The  question 
of  adequate,  or  inadequate  compensation  to  the  members  of 
Congress,  is,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  very  essence  of  our  liberty.  This  House  is 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  that  liberty.  So  happy  is  its 
constitution,  that,  in  all  instances  of  a  general  nature,  its 
duty  and  its  interest  are  inseparable.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  structure  of  our  Government,  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  much  a  balance  of  power  as  a  well  connected 
chain  of  responsibility.  This  responsibility  commences  here, 
and  this  House  is  the  centre  of  its  operation.  The  members 
are  elected  for  two  ydars  only  ;  anHTaTtKe  end  of  that  period, 
are  responsible  to  their  constituents  for  the  faithfid  discharge 
of  their  public  duties.  Besides,  the  very  structure  of  the  House 
is  admirably  calculated  to  unite  interest  and  duty.  The 
members  of  Congress  have,  in  their  individual  capacity,  no 
power  or  prerogative.  These  attach  to  the  entire  body 
assembled  here,  and  acting  under  certain  set  forms.  We 
then,  as  individuals,  are  not  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which 
we  enact,  than  the  humblest  citizen.  Such  is  the  responsi- 
bility— Buch  the   structure — such   the   sure  foundation  of 


our  liberty.  If  wo  turn  our  attention  to  what  arc  called  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  our  Government,  we  lind  thcni  Tety 
differently  constructed.  The  judiciary  is  in  no  degree  rc- 
sponsible  to  the  people  immediately.  To  Congress — to  this 
body  ifl  tlie  wholo  of  iheir  responsibility.  Such  too,  in  a 
great  measure,  ia  the  theory  of  our  Government,  as  applied 
10  the  executive  branch.  It  is  true  the  President  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  years  ;  but  that  term  is  twice  the  length  of 
ours  ;  and,  besides,  his  election  is,  in  point  of  fact,  removed 
in  all  of  the  States  three  degrees  from  the  people.  The 
electors  in  many  of  the  States,  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures ;  and  where  that  is  not  formally  the  case,  it  is  never- 
theless in  point  of  fact  effected  through  the  agency  of  those 
bodies.  But  what  mainly  distinguishes  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  as  regards  their  actual  responsibility  to 
the  people,  is  the  nature  of  their  operation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  enact  laws,  of  the  latter  to  execute  them. 
Every  citizen  of  ordinary  information,  is  capable,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
law— and,  consequently,  of  judging  whether  Congress  has  or 
has  not  done  its  duty ;  but  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
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offices  in  his  gift,  which,  as  regards  honor  or  profit,  are  more 
desirable  than  a  seat  in  this  House,  the  only  office  imme- 
diately in  the  gift  of  the  people — 

[Here  Mr.  C.  checked  liimself.] 

I  find  myself  committing  an  unpardonable  en*or,  in  pre- 
senting arguments  to  this  body.     The  ear  df  this  House,  on 
this  subject,  is  closed  to  truth  and  reason.     What  has  pro- 
duced this  magic  spell  ?     Instructions  !     Well,  then,  has  it 
come  to  this  ?     Have  the  people  of  this  country  snatched 
the  power  of  deliberation   from  this  body?      Have  they 
resolved  the  Government  into  its  original  elements,  and  re- 
sumed their  primitive  power  of  legislation  ?     Are  we,  then^ 
a  body  of  individual  agents,  and  not  a  deliberative  one,  with- 
out the  power,  but  possessing  the  form  of  legislation  ?     If 
such  be  the  fact,  let  gentlemen  produce  their  instructions, 
properly  authenticated.     Let  them  name  the  time  and  place- 
at  which  the  people  assembled  and  deliberated  on  this  ques- 
tion.    Oh,  no  !  they  have  no  written,  no  verbal  instructions  ;: 
but  they  have  implied  instructions.     The  law  is  unpopular^ 
and  they  are  bound  to  repeal  it,  in  opposition  to  their  con- 
sciences and  reason.    Have  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine  ?     Are  we  bound  in  all  cases  to  do 
what  is  i)opular  ?     If  this  be  true,  how  are  political  errors, 
once  prevalent,  ever  to  be  corrected  ?     Suppose  a  party  to 
spring  up  in  this  country,  whose  real  views  should  be  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  ;  suppose,  that,  by  management,  by  the 
patronage  of  offices,  by  the  corruption  of  the  press,  they 
should  delude  the  people,  and  obtain  a  majority  (and  surely 
such  a  state  of  things  is  not  impossible) ;  what,  then,  wiD 
be  the  effect  of  this  doctrine  ?     Ought  we  to  sit  quiet  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  dumb  ?   or,  rather,  ought  we  to  approve, 
though  we  see  that  liberty  is  to  be  ingulfed  ?     This  doctrine 
of  implied  instruction,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  new  one, 
for  the  first  time  broached  in  this  House ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
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^reatl)'  deceived,  not  more  new  than  dai^eroos.  It  is  very 
different  in  its  charaoter  and  effects  from  the  old  doctrine, 
that  the  conatituente  have  a  right  to  assemble  and  formally 
to  instruct  the  representative  ;  and  though  I  would  not  hold 
myself  bound  to  obey  any  such  inBtractions,  yet  I  con- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  is  not  of  a  very  dangerous  cliaracter, 
03  the  good  Benae  of  the  people  has  as  yet  prevented  them 
from  exercising  such  a  right,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  id 
future  prevent  them.  But  this  novel  doctrine  is  of  a  {ar 
different  character.  Such  inatmctione  may  exist  any  day, 
and  on  any  subject.  It  may  be  always  at  hand  to  jnstiiy 
any  aberration  Irom  poUtical  duty,  I  ask  its  advocates,  in 
what  do  they  differ  in  their  actions  from  the  mere  trimmer — 
the  political  weathercock  ?  It  is  true,  the  one  may  have  in 
view  his  own  advancement,  in  coiisultin;:;  his  ])OpuIarity  ; 
and  the  other  may  be  governed  by  a  mistaken  but  con- 
scientious regard  to  duty  ;  yet,  how  is  the  country  benefited 
by  this  difference,  since  they  equally  abandon  the  plain  road 
of  truth  and  reason,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  this  poUtical 
idol  ?  It  was  said  by  a  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conner),   that  this  right   of  instruction  is  only  denied  in 
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eharactcr,  was  a  prominent  champion  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  this  country ;  and  if  the  gentleman  will  recur  to  the 
points  in  which  he  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  it  will  not  greatly  increase  his  affection  for 
such  doctrines.  That  mind  must  be  greatly  different  from 
mine,  which  can  read  that  speech,  and  not  embrace  its 
doctrines. 

I,  too,  am  an  advocate  for  instruction.  I  am  instructed. 
The  constitution  is  my  letter  of  instruction.  Written  by 
the  hand  of  the  people — stamped  with  their  authority — ^it 
admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  obligations.  Your  very  acts  in 
opposition  to  its  authority,  are  null.  This  is  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  people,  to  which  I  bow  in  perfect  submission. 
It  is  here  the  vox  populi  is  the  vox  Dei.  This  is  the  all- 
powerful  creative  voice  which  spake  our  Government  into 
existence,  and  made  us  politically  as  we  are.  This  body  is 
the  first  orb  in  the  political  creation,  and  stands  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  original  creative  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  any 
attempt  to  give  a  different  direction  to  its  movement,  from 
what  the  constitution  and  the  deliberate  consideration  of  its 
members  point  out,  I  consider  as  an  innovation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government.  This  is  necessar}^  to  make  the 
people  really  happy  ;  and  any  one  invested  with  public  au- 
thority, ought  to  be  as  sensibly  alive  to  the  people's  happi- 
ness, as  some  gentlemen  wish  the  House  to  be  to  mere 
popularity.  I  know  that  such  is  the  structure  of  our 
Government,  that  the  permanent  feeling  of  the  community 
will  impress  itself  on  this  House.  I  rejoice  that  such  is  the 
fiact,  as  there  would  be  no  security  for  liberty,  were  it  other- 
wise. The  sense  of  the  people,  operating  fairly  and  consti- 
tutionally through  elections,  will  be  felt  on  this  very  subject, 
at  the  very  next  session  ;  but  surely  the  question  by  whom 
the  repeal  is  to  be  effected,  is  one  of  no  slight  importance. 
It  can,  by  our  successors,  if  they  think  proper,  be  at  least 
consistently  done  ;  by  us,  it  cannot.     Should  we  reduce  the 
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lie.  You  may  rely  on  it,  the  pi 
to  act  on  the  convictions  of  our  n 
tolerate  the  idea,  that  either  on  tl 
occasion  you  are  acting  a  part, 
shape  your  conduct  to  catch  the  a] 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  niisundei 
bat  the  idea  that  we  are  bound  to 
us  popular  (for  such  I  understan 
are  to  overlook  the  character  of  t 
make  laws.  This  is  most  studioi 
laws  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  fit  i 
character  of  the  community.  Tl 
then,  is  a  fact  to  be  reasoned  i 
weight  on  any  particular  questioi 
entitled.  But,  for  my  part,  I  prei 
which,  in  all  cases,  is  disposed  to 
just  and  wise.  Such  a  character 
fill,  under  our  form  of  government 
certain  of  the  applause  of  after  ag 
it  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
antiquity,  such  as  Cato,  Phocion, 
could  conceive  them  divested  of  t 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  admiration 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
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the  immediate  representative  of  the  people  ;  and/ that  it  is 
essential  to  the  fair  operation  of  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tntion,  that  this  body  be  not  in  any  degree  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government.  How  then 
stands  the  fact  ?  I  beg  that  no  one  will  attribute  to  me 
factious  views.  I  shall  speak  with  relation  to  no  particular 
measure  or  men.  I  wish  simply  to  illustrate  general  princi- 
ples ;  to  speak  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  How  then, 
I  repeat,  is  the  fact  ?  Are  there  not  in  the  power  of  the 
President  a  multitude  of  oflSces  more  profitable,  and  many 
both  more  profitable  and  honorable,  in  public  estimation, 
than  a  seat  in  this  House — the  only  oflSce  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  the  gift  of  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  seen,  in 
many  instances,  men  attracted  out  of  this  house  to  fill  subor- 
dinate Executive  offices,  whose  only  temptation  was  pay  ; — 
and  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  and  in  every  respect  much 
more  to  be  dreaded,  do  we  not  see  the  very  best  talents  of 
the  House,  men  of  the  most  aspiring  character,  anxious  to 
fill  the  departments  or  foreign  missions  ?  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  throw  blame  on  them.  The  fault  is  not  so 
mucli  in  them  as  in  the  system.  Congress,  then,  is  only  the 
first  step  in  the  flight  of  honorable  distinction ; — so  high 
the  people  can  raise  the  aspirant ; — to  go  beyond,  to  rise  to 
the  highest,  the  Executive  must  take  him  by  the  hand.  On 
what  side,  then,  must  his  inclination  be  ?  on  the  side  of  his 
constituents,  who  can  do  no  more  than  keep  him  where  he 
is  ?  or  on  that  of  the  Executive  power,  on  whom  his  future 
hopes  must  depend  ?  Setting  corruption  aside,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  made  no  inroad  on  us,  take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
can  you  expect  in  ordinary  virtue,  that  vigilant  and  bold 
oversight  over  the  Executive  power  which  the  constitution 
supposes,  and  which  is  necessary  to  coerce  a  power  possessed 
of  so  much  patronage  ?  I  am  aware  the  evil  is  difficult  to 
be  cured.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  no  member  of  either 
House  ought  to  be  capable  of  appointment  to  any  office 
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for  the  terra  for  which  the  President  is  elected.  It  is  i 
thy  of  reflection.  For  ray  part,  but  one  objection  occurs  to 
rao,  which  I  cannot  surmount ;  I  fear  that  so  long  as  the 
Executive  offices  which  I  have  mentioned,  continue  to  be 
more  desirable  than  a  seat  in  this  House,  such  a  reguktion 
would  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  legislature.  The  beat 
materials  fur  politics  would  syBtematically  avoid  Congreae, 
and  approach  Executive  favor  through  some  other  avenue. 
Whether  this  or  some  other  plan  be  adopted  in  part,  I  am 
confident  it  ia  neccasaiy  to  make  a  scat  in  Congress  more  da- 
airable  than  it  is  even  at  the  present  pay.  What  sum  wna 
sufBcient  for  that  purpose  I  stated  last  year  in  debate,  and  I 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  country  did  not  Bee  the  same 
necessity  with  me  on  this  point.  Glentlemen  say  we  oogbt 
to  come  hero  for  ]}urc  patriotism  and  honor.  It  sounds  well; 
but,  if  the  system  he  adopted  to  its  full  extent,  there  will 
be  found  neither  patriotism  nor  honor  sufficient  for  continual 
privations.  We  must  regard  human  nature  as  it  ia,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  that  jmrtion  for  which  we  legislote.  Our  ecmntiy- 
men,  with  many  admirable  qualities,  are,  in  my  opinioD, 
greatly  distinguished  by  the  love  of  acquisition — I  wilT  not 
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news  be  correct,  the  e£fect  of  an  adequate  reward  is  not  only 
to  attract  talent  to  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed — ^tho 
legislature — ^but  to  make  it  more  stationary  there,  and,  what 
is  more  essential,  to  place  it  more  beyond  Executive  control, 
and  thus  to  realize  the  full  effects  of  the  theory  of  your 
Government.  The  additional  expense  would  not  be  felt ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  objection,  which  has  the  least  plausi- 
bility, except,  that  we  cannot  plead  the  example  of  any  other 
country  ;  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  too  much  com- 
petition for  a  seat  in  Congress.  I  acknowledge  the  want  of 
example  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  worth  serious  in- 
vestigation, what  effect  it  has  had  on  the  permanency  of 
their  liberties.  But  why  should  we  look  for  examples  either 
to  the  State  legislatures  or  to  other  countries  ?  In  what 
other  instance  have  the  duties  of  legislation  involved  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  domestic  pursuits  ?  Compare  our 
services  here  with  those  of  a  judge,  or  of  Executive  oflBcers, 
and  they  will  be  found  not  less  burdensome.  Nor  do  I  fear 
that  the  competition  for  a  scat  in  Congress  will  be  too  aui- 
mated.  I  believe  that  a  sharply  contested  election,  if  cor- 
raption  does  not  enter,  is  of  public  advantage.  It  brings 
the  proceedings  of  this  body  more  fully  before  the  people, 
and  makes  them  much  better  acquainted  with  their  interest. 
It  even  makes  a  seat  here  more  honorable  in  public  estimar 
tion.  Nor  am  I  afraid  that  competition  will  produce  corrup- 
tion. Fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  will 
not  be  suflBcient  for  this  purpose.  An  election  to  Congress 
is,  in  this  respect,  more  safe  than  that  to  a  State  legislature, 
ss  it  requires  so  many  more  to  elect  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter.  This  security  grows  with  the  increasing  growth 
of  the  country  ;  as  the  number  of  constituents  increase  rela- 
lively  to  the  representatives.  There  are  other  and  im- 
portant considerations  connected  with  a  just  compensation  to 
the  members  of  this  body ;  but,  as  they  have  been  fairly 
presented  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  fully 
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discuss  tlicm.  By  ituuleqaato  pay,  you  close  iho  door  of 
public  lionor  on  some  of  the  most  deserving  citizens.  Tal- 
ent ill  this!  country  is  principally  from  the  middling  and  low- 
or  chtsscs.  These,  in  fact,  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
commtuiity.  A  young  man  of  talents  spends  his  property 
and  time  in  iicquiring  sufficient  information  to  pursue  a  pro- 
fession ;  ho  jiroves  worthy  of  public  confidence  ;  ought  he 
not  to  receive  indemnity  for  the  application  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  country  P  It  would  be  economy 
with  !i  vcngo;ince,  to  exclude  all  such  from  the  halb  of  ie^»- 
lation,  or  to  make  them  mere  political  adventurera,  who 
would  enter  here  only  for  further  promotion.  The  extent  of 
our  Country  points  out  another  and  powerful  reason  why  the 
pay  shuulj  be  respectable.  No  one  is  tit  for  le°;islatiun  who 
docs  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  our  republic  la  di»- 
tingviiahed  from  all  others  that  have  over  existed,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory.  Wliib  we  doiive  from  this  distinction 
many  advantages,  we  are  liable  to  f^reat  ami  iiienaeinc;  dan- 
gers. Wliile  we  behold  our  growth  with  pride,  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  impress  us  with  awe.  It  is  our  duty  to  over- 
come space  by  every  means  in  our  power.  We  ought  to  at- 
tract suitable  talents  from  the  most  distant  part  of  our  re- 
.  full  ami  generous  allowance.  Distance  itself 
with  many  to  perform  the 
^ature  and 
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fevoring  the  power  of  a  few,  to  extend  the  power  and  influ- 
ence  of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  General  Government  ? 
It  enables  them  to  select  the  best  talents  for  their  own  im- 
mediate service  ;  it  raises  them  in  the  scale  of  influence,  by 
causing  the  most  shining  and  aspiring  talents  to  be  depend- 
ent on  them  for  promotion  and  honor  ;  it  makes  their  service 
more  desirable  than  that  of  the  Executive  employments ; 
and,  by  a  simple  process,  enables  them,  through  their  imme- 
diate agents,  this  House,  to  hold  a  controlling  power  over 
any  department  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the  aristocrat- 
ical  tendency  of  this  reprobated  measure.  I  might  extend 
my  observations  much  further  on  this  most  important  subject ; 
but  80  much  has  been  well  said  by  others,  that  I  will  abstain. 
I  must,  however,  present  to  the  House  a  reason,  which,  I 
believe,  has  not  as  yet  been  touched  on  :  I  mean  the  happy 
effect  which  an  adequate  compensation  would  have  on  the 
tone  of  parties  in  our  country.  Make  a  seat  in  Congress 
what  it  ought  to  be — the  first  post  in  the  community  next 
to  the  Presidency,  and  men  of  the  greatest  distinction  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  seek  it.  The  post,  then,  of 
honor  and  distinction  being  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the 
President,  will  be  open  to  all  parties,  in  proportion  to  their 
ascendency  in  the  Union.  That  entire  monopoly  of  honor 
and  public  profit  by  the  majority  will  not  be  experienced, 
which  must  be  felt,  when  the  honors  of  the  country  are 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Those 
who  best  understand  our  nature,  can  the  most  fully  appreci- 
ate the  consequences.  Although  it  may  not  abate  the  heat 
of  party,  it  will  greatly  affect  its  feelings  towards  our  happy 
political  institutions. 
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On  tlie  Bill  to  sot  aside  the  Bank  diviJemls  and  bo 
iius  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  construction  of 
Roads- and  CaiiaJs.  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  4th,  1817. 


[Note. — This  I!ill,  pledging  the  boniu  luiii  rlmilcnds  of  United 
Btatcs  stock  on  tlic  sliares  lielJ  by  L))e  GovQrnment  in  the  Nntional  Bonk, 
WI13  rcporled  Uy  the  special  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
refurred,  on  DuccmWr  23d,  1810;  and  on  iha  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing', discussed  at  some  length  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  nbea 
it  waa  amended  in  several  particulars.  On  the  7th  of  Fcbniary,  the 
debate  was  renewed  in  the  Douse,  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  King  to  post- 
pone it  indcfinit«1v,  and  continued,  with  much  animation,  until  late 
the  nest  day,  when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  84,] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — It  seema  to  bo  tho  fate  of  some  niea- 
aurca  to  be  praised,  but  not  adoi>tod.  Such,  I  fear,  will  be 
the  fiite  of  this  on  which  wc  are  now  dehbeiating.     From 
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And  the  political  prosperity  of  our  country  ?  The  maimer 
in  which  facility  and  cheapness  of  intercourse  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  has  been  so  often  and  ably  discussed 
by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  I  presume  the  House  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It  is  suflScient  to 
observe,  that  every  branch  of  national  industry — agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing,  and  commercial — is  greatly  stimulated 
by  it,  and  rendered  more  productive.  The  result  is,  that  it 
tends  to  diffuse  universal  opulence.  It  gives  to  the  interior 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  parts  most  eUgibly  situated 
for  trade.  It  makes  the  country  price,  whether  in  the  sale 
of  the  raw  product,  or  in  the  purchase  of  articles  for 
consumption,  approximate  to  that  of  the  commercial  towns. 
In  fact,  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of  wealtli,  we  will  find 
that  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  good 
roads  and  canals.  An  article,  to  command  a  price,  must  not 
only  be  useful,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  demand  ;  and  the 
better  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  larger  is  the 
sphere  of  demand.  The  tnith  of  these  positions  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  tested  by  all  countries  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made.  It  has,  particularly,  been  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  England  ;  and  if  the  result  there,  in  a  country  so 
limited,  and  so  similar  in  its  products,  has  been  to  produce  a 
most  uncommon  state  of  opulence,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  same  cause  in  our  country,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  products,  and  presenting  the  greatest 
facility  for  improvement  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  internal 
improvements  may  be  wholly  left  to  the  entei-priso  of  the  - 
States  and  of  individuals.  I  know  that  much  may  justly 
be  expected  to  be  done  by  them  ;  but,  in  a  country  so  new 
and  80  extensive  as  ours,  there  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  and  individuals,  in  wliich  to 
exert  their  resources.  But  many  of  the  improvements  con- 
templated are  on  too  great  a  scale  for  the  resources  of  the 
States  or  individuals ;  and  many  of  such  a  nature  as  the  rival 
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joalouBy  of  the  StAtes,  if  left  alone,  would  prevent.     They 
require  the  resources  and  the  general  auperiatendence  of  this 

Govemtncnt  to  eflcct  and  complete  them. 

But  there  are  higher  and  more  powerful  cousidcrationa 
why  Congress  ought  to  take  charge  of  this  suhject.  If  we 
were  only  to  consider  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  good 
Bystem  of  roads  and  canals,  it  might,  indeed,  admit  of  Eomc 
doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  bo  left  wholly  to  individual 
exertions  ;  but,  when  we  come  to  consider  how  intimately 
the  strength  and  political  prosperity  of  the  republic  are  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  we  find  the  most  urgent  reasons 
why  we  ehould  apply  our  resources  to  them.  In  many  re- 
spects, no  country,  of  equal  population  and  wealth,  possesses 
equu.1  matoiials  of  power  with  ours.  The  people,  in  musca- 
lar  power,  in  bardv  aud  enterprising  habits,  and  in  lofty  and 
gaUant  courage,  are  surpassed  by  none.  In  one  respect,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  in  one  only,  aro  wo  materially  weak.  We  oc- 
cupy a  surface  prodigiously  great  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 
The  common  strengtli  is  brought  to  bear  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  point  that  may  be  menaced  by  an  eneojy.  It  is  our 
duty,  then,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  effect- 
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taxes,  to  a  great  amount,  become  necessary.     Unless  the 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  are  rendered  much  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  we  shall  never  be  able,  in  war, 
to  raise  the  necessary  supplies.     If  taxes  were  collected  in 
kind  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  farmer  and  mechanic  paid  in  their 
surplus  produce,  then  the  difficulty  would  not  exist :  as.  in 
no  country  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a  surplus,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  as  in  ours.     But  such  a  system  of  taxes  is 
impossible.     They  must  be  paid  in  money  ;    and,  by  the 
constitution,  must  be  laid  uniformly.      What,  then,  is  the 
effect  ?     The  taxes  are  raised  in  every  part  of  this  extensive 
country  uniformly  ;  but  the  expenditure  must,  in  its  nature, 
be  principally  confined  to  the  scene  of  military  operations. 
This  drains  the  circulating  medium  from  one  part,  and  accu-  ; 
mulates  it  in  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  distant  one.    The  \ 
result  is  obvious.     Unless  it  can  return  through  the  opera- 
tion of  trade,  the  part  from  which  the  constant  drain  takes 
place,  must  ultimately  be  impoverished.     Commercial  inter- 
course is  the  true  remedy  for  this  weakness  :  and  the  means 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  are  roads,  canals,  and  the 
coasting  trade.     On  these,  combined  with  domestic  manu- 
factures, does  the  moneyed  capacity  of  this  country,  in  war, 
depend.     Without  them,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies,  but  the  currency  of  the  country  must 
necessarily  fall  into  the  greatest  disorder  ;  such  as  we  lately 
experienced. 

But,  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what  can  be  more 
important  than  a  perfect  unity  in  every  part,  in  feelings  and 
sentiments  ?  And  what  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  pro- 
duce it  than  overcoming  the  effects  of  distance  ?  No  state, 
enjoying  freedom,  ever  occupied  any  thing  like  as  great  an 
extent  of  country  as  this  republic.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
the  most  profound  philosophers  did  not  believe  it  to  be  even 
possible.  They  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a  pure  re- 
public could  exist  on  as  great  a  scale  even  as  the  island  of 
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Great  Britain  ?  What  then  was  considered  as  chimerical, 
we  now  have  the  felicity  to  enjoy ;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, such  is  the  happy  mould  of  our  Government — 80 
wisely  are  the  State  and  Greneral  powers  arranged — that 
much  of  our  political  happiness  derives  its  origin  from  the 
extent  of  our  republic.  It  has  exempted  us  from  most  of 
the  causes  which  distracted  the  small  republics  of  antiquity. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  ;  let  it  be  for  ever  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all  calamities — 
I  next  to  the  loss  of  liberty — and  even  to  that  in  its  conse- 
Iquence — disunion.  We  are  great,  and  rapidly — I  was  about 
to  say  fearfully — growing.  This  is  our  pride  and  our  danger ; 
our  weakness  and  our  strength.  Little  does  he  deserve  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  this  people,  who  does  not 

(raise  his  mind  to  these  truths.  We  are  under  the  most 
imperious  obligation  to  counteract  every  tendency  to  dis- 
union. The  strongest  of  all  cements  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  above  all,  the  moderation  of  this  House ; 
yet  the  great  subject  on  which  we  are  now  deliberating,  in 
this  respect  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  What- 
ever impedes  the  intercourse  of  the  extremes  with  this,  the 
centre  of  the  republic,  weakens  the  union.  The  more  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  commercial  circulation — ^the  more  ex- 
tended that  of  social  intercourse — ^the  more  strongly  are  we 
bound  together — the  more  inseparable  are  our  destiniea 
Those  who  understand  the  human  heart  best  know  how 
powerfully  distance  tends  to  break  the  sympathies  of  our 
nature.  Nothing — not  even  dissimilarity  of  language — ^tends 
more  to  estrange  man  from  man.  Let  us,  then,  bind  the 
republic  together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and  canals. 
Let  us  conquer  space.  It  is  thus  the  most  distant  p€u1;8  of 
the  republic  will  bo  brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the 
centre  ;  it  is  thus  that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the 
news  of  Boston  still  moist  from  the  press.  The  mail  and 
the  press  are  the  nerves  of  the  body  politic.     By  them,  the 
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slightest  impression  made  on  the  most  remote  parts,  is  com* 
manicated  to  the  whole  system ;  and  the  more  perfect  the 
means  of  transportation,  the  more  rapid  and  true  the  vibra- 
tdoiL     To  aid  ns  in  this  great  work — to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  this  republic,  we  inhabit  a  country  presenting  the 
most   admirable  advantages.     Belted  around,  as  it  is,  by 
lakes  and  oceans — intersected  in  every  direction  by  bays  and 
rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is  tempted  to  improve- 
ment.    So  situated,  blessed  with  a  form  of  government  at 
once  combining  liberty  and   strength,  we  may  reasonably 
raise  our  eyes  to  a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  advantages.     If,  however,  neglecting 
them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  Selfish  and  sectional  spirit  to 
take  possession  of  this  House,  this  happy  scene  will  vanish. 
We  will  divide  j^ — and  in  its  consequences  will  follow,  misery 
and  despotism.  J 

To  legisSte  for  our  country,  requires  not  only  the  most 
enlai^ed  views,  but  a  species  of  self-devotion  not  exacted  in 
any  other.     In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  various  in  itsi 
interests,  what  is  necessary  for  the  common  good  may  appa-V 
lently  be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  particular  sections.     Itl 
must  be  submitted  to  as  the  condition  of  our  greatness.    But  ; 
were  we  a  small  republic ;  were  we  confined  to  the  ten  miles  * 
square,  the  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature  might,  in  most 
cases,  be  relied  on  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  advantages  of  internal 
improvements,  why  should  the  House  hesitate  to  commence 
the  system  ?  I  understand  there  are,  with  some  members, 
constitutional  objections.  The  power  of  Congress  is  objected 
to ;  first,  that  there  is  none  to  cut  a  road  or  canal  through  a 
State,  without  its  consent ;  and  next,  that  the  public  moneys 
can  only  be  appropriated  to  effect  the  particular  powers 
enumerated  in  the  constitiition.  The  first  of  these  objections, 
it  is  plain,  does  not  apply  to  this  bill.  No  particular  road  or 
canal  is  proposed  to  be  cut  through  any  State.     The  biU 
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simply  appropriates  money  to  the  goniTol  purpose  of  ito- 
provinj;  the  iiieiins  of  intercommunication.  When  a  bill  is 
introduced  to  apply  the  money  to  a  particular  objoct  in  any 
State,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be  &irly 
before  ua.  1  express  no  opinion  on  tliis  point.  In  fact, 
I  scarcely  think  it  worth  the  discussion,  since  the  good  sense 
of  the  States  may  be  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases, 
readily  yield  their  assent.  The  fear  is  in  a  different  direc- 
tion :  in  too  great  a  solicitude  to  obtain  an  undue  share  to 
bo  expended  within  their  respective  limits.  In  fact,  as  I  nn- 
'  dcrstand  it,  this  is  not  the  objection  insisted  on.  It  is  mainly 
urged,  that  the  Congress  can  only  apply  the  public  money  in 
execution  of  the  enumerated  powers.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
refined  arguments  on  the  constitution.  The  instroment  wia 
not  intended  aa  a  thesis  for  the  logician  to  exercise  his  inge- 
,nuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  constmed  with  plain,  good  sense  ; 
and  what  can  he  more  express  than  the  constitulion  on  this 
very  point  ?  The  first  power  delegated  to  Congress  is  com- 
prised in  these  words:  "To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excisea,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ; 
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eontained  in  the  first  part  of  the  section,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  understood  as  distinct  and  independent  powers,  granted 
in  general  terms  ;  and  are  qualified  by  a  more  detailed  enu- 
meration of  powers  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  such  were,  in  fact,  the  meaning  intended,  surely 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  bungling  and  awkward  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  framers  have  communicated  their 
intention.  If  it  were  their  intention  to  make  a  summary  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  general  terms,  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  particularly  defined  and  enumerated,  they  should 
have  told  us  so  plainly  and  distinctly  ;  and  if  the  words  "  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  genr 
eral  welfare  "  were  intended  for  this  summary,  they  should 
have  headed  the  list  of  our  powers,  and  it  should  have  been 
stated  that,  to  eflect  these  general  objects,  the  following 
specific  powers  were  granted.  I  ask  members  to  read  the 
section  with  attention ;  and  it  will,  I  conceive,  plainly  appear 
that  such  could  not  have  been  the  intention.  The  whole 
section  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  taxes.  It  plainly  com- 
mences and  ends  with  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  strained 
than  to  suppose  the  intermediate  words  "  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,'* 
were  to  be  taken  as  independent  and  distinct  powers.  Forced, 
however,  as  such  a  construction  was,  I  might  admit  it,  and 
Urge  that  the  words  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  enumerated 
powers.  The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  I  know  the  interpreta- 
tion usually  given  to  these  words  confines  our  powers  to  that 
of  designating  only  the  post-roads  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  word  "establish"  comprehends  something  more.  But 
Buppose  the  constitution  to  be  silent,  why  should  we  be  con- 
fined in  the  application  of  moneys  to  the  enumerated  powers  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  I  can  per- 
ceive, why  it  should  be  so  restricted  ;.  and  the  habitual  and 

Uniform  practice  of  the  Government  coincides  with  my  opinion. 
VOL.  n. — 13 
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Our  laws  are  full  of  instances  of  money  appropriated  without 
any  reference  to  the  enumerated  powers.  We  granted,  by 
an  unanimous  vote,  or  nearly  so,  $50,000  to  the  distressed 
inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  and  a  very  large  sum,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  to  the  St.  Domingo  refugees.  If  we  are  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  our  money  to  the  eniunerated  powers, 
I  \0R  what  principle  can  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  be  justified  ? 
To  pass  over  many  other  instances,  the  identical  power,  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  discussion,  has,  in  several  instances, 
been  exercised.  To  look  no  further  back — at  the  last  session 
a  considerable  sum  was  granted  to  complete  the  Cumberland 
Road.  In  reply  to  tliis  uniform  course  of  legislation,  I  expect 
it  will  be  said,  that  our  constitution  is  founded  on  positive 
and  written  principles,  and  not  on  precedents.  I  do  not 
deny  the  position  ;  but  I  have  introduced  these  instances  to 
prove  the  uniform  sense  of  Congress,  and  the  country  (for 
they  have  not  been  objected  to),  as  to  our  powers ;  and 
surely  they  furnish  better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  than  the  most  refined  and  subtle  argu- 
ments. 

Let  it  not  be  argued,  that  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend  gives  a  dangerous  extent  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 
/  In  this  point  of  view,  I  conceive  it  to  be  more  safe  than  the 
opposite.  By  giving  a  reasonable  extent  to  the  money  power, 
it  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  strained  and 
forced  construction  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.  For 
instance,  if  the  public  money  could  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  as  I  contend  it  may  be,  then  there  was 
no  constitutional  difficulty  in  that  purchase  ;  but  if  it  could 
not,  then  are  we  compelled  either  to  deny  that  we  had  the 
power  to  purchase,  or  to  strain  some  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  to  prove  our  right  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said, 
that  we  had  the  right  to  purchase,  under  the  power  to  ad- 
mit  new  States  ;  a  construction,  I  venture  to  say,  far  more 
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forced  than  the  one  for  which  I  contend.     Such  are  my 
views  as  to  our  power  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  be  much 
endangered  by  a  doubt  of  the  power ;  for  I  conceive,  on  that 
point,  there  are  not  many  who  were  opposed.     The  mode  is 
principaUy  objected  to.     A  system,  it  is  contended,  ought  to 
be  presented  before  the  money  is  appropriated.     I  think  dif- 
ferently.     To  set   apart  the  iund,  appears  to  me  to  be, 
naturally,  the  first  act ;  at  least  I  take  it  to  be  the  only 
practicable  course.     A  bill  filled  with  details  would  have  but 
a  faint  prospect  of  passing.     The  enemies  to  any  possible  sys- 
tem in  detaU,  and  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would 
unite  and  defeat  it.     Though  I  am  unwilling  to  incorporate 
details  in  the  bill,  yet  I  am  not  averse  to  presenting  my 
views  on  that  point.     The  first  great  object  is  to  perfect  the 
communication  from   Maine  to  Louisiana.      This  may  be 
feirly  considered  as  the  principal  artery  of  the  whole  system. 
The  next  is  the  connection  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River.     In  a  political,  commercial,  and  military  point  of 
view,  few  objects  can  be  more  important.     The  next  object 
of  chief  importance  is,  to  connect  all  the  great  commercial 
points  on  the  Atlantic, — Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, — with  the  West- 
em  States ;  and  finally,  to  perfect  the  intercourse  between 
the  West  and  New  Orleans.     These  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
great  objects.     There  are  others,  no  doubt,  of  great  import- 
ance, which  would  receive  the  aid  of  Government.     The  fund 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  in  this  bill  is  about  $650,000  a  year, 
which  is,  doubtless,  too  small  to  effect  such  great  objects  of 
itself ;  but  it  will  be  a  good  beginning  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  it  is  once  begun,  the  great  work  will  be  completed.    If 
the  bill  succeed,  at  the  next  session  the  details  may  be  arranged 
and  the  system  commenced.     I  cannot  regard  those  who  ob- 
ject merely  to  the   mode,  as  being  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  system.      Every   member  must   know  that,   in  aU 


great  measures,  it  is  necessary  to  concede  something  ;  &a  it 
is  impossible  to  make  all  think  alike  on  the  minutiee  of  the 
measure,  who  are  agreed  in  principle.  A  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing  itaelf  is  almost  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concession.  The  committee 
who  introduced  this  bill  gave  it  the  shape,  in  their  opinion, 
the  moat  proper  in  itself,  and  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  If 
it  cannot  pass  in  its  present  form,  and  under  the  present 
circumstanct's,  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
will,  I  feel  a  deep  soljcitudo  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  anx- 
ious  thnt  this  Congress  shall  have  the  reputation  of  it ;  ondl 
am  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  feelings  which  have  been 
created  against  it.  Nobody  of  men,  in  my  opinion,  ever  bettei 
merited,  tli;in  this  Congress,  the  eonfldeneo  of  the  eouotrj. 
For  wisdom,  firmness,  and  industry,  it  has  never  been  ei- 
ccllcd.  To  its  acts,  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 
The  country  already  begins  to  experience  the  benefits  of 
its  foresight  and  firmness.  The  diseased  state  of  the  cuf- 
rency,  which  many  thought  incucAble,  and  most  thought 
could  not  be  healed  in  so  short  a  time,  begins  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  speedy  health.      Uninfluenced  by  any    other 
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On  the  Revenue  Collection  Bill  (commonly  called  the 
Force  Bill),  in  reference  to  the  Ordinance  of  the 
South  Carolina  Convention,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  15th  and  16th,  1833. 

Mr.  President  : — I  know  not  which  is  most  objection- 
able, the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  the  temper  in  which  its 
adoption  has  been  urged.  If  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  clothe  the  Executive,  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States,  J 
be  calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  alarm  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  despotism  in  our  country ;  the  zeal  with  which 
every  circumstance  calcuated  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate 
the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  controversy,  is  seized  on  with 
a  view  to  excite  hostility  against  her,  but  too  plainly  indi- 
cates the  deep  decay  of  that  brotherly  feeling  which  once  ex- 
isted between  these  States,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  beautiful  federal  system,  and  by  the  continuance  of 
which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
advert  to  all  these  misrepresentations  ;  but  there  are  some  so 
well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  controversy,  and  to  hold  up  the  State  in  a  light  so 
odious,  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  permitting  them 
to  pass  unnoticed. 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  false 
statement  that  the  object  of  South  Carolina  is  to  exempt 
herself  from  her  share  of  the  public  burdens,  while  she  par- 
ticipates in  the  advantages  of  the  Government.  If  the 
charge  were  true — if  the  State  were  capable  of  being  actuated 
by  such  low  and  unworthy  motives,  mother  as  I  consider  her, 
I  would  not  stand  up  on  this  floor  to  vindicate  her  conduct. 


Among  her  faults, — oiid  faults  I  will  not  deny  elie  has, — no 
one  has  ever  yet  charged  her  with  thut  low  and  most  sordid 
of  vices — avarice.  Her  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  has  been 
marked  with  the  very  opposite  quality.  From  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution — from  its  first  oreaking  out  at 
Boston  fill  tliis  hour,  no  Stati  has  been  more  profuse  of  its 
blood  in  the  cause  of  the  country  ;  nor  has  any  contributed 
so  lurgely  to  the  common  trca.sury  in  proportion  to  wealth 
and  population.  Sho  has,  in  that  proportion,  contributed 
more  to  the  exports  of  the  Union, — on  the  exchange  of  which 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
burden  has  been  levied, — than  any  other  State.  No:  the 
controverey  is  not  such  as  has  been  stated  ;  the  State  does 
not  seek  to  participate  in  tho  advantages  of  the  Government 
without  contributing  her  full  share  to  the  public  treasury. 
Her  object  is  far  different.  A  deep  constitutional  question 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy.  The  real  question  at  I 
issue  is  :  Has  this  Government  a  right  to  impose  burdens  on/ 
the  capital  and  industry  of  one  portion  of  the  country,  notl 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to  benefit  another  ?  And  I  must  I 
be  permitted  to  say  that,  after  the  long  and  deep  agitation 
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Wnost  determined  resistance.     I  do  not  intend  to  enter,  at 
"this  time,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
Ihe  protective  system.     It  is  not  necessary.     It  is  sufficient 
that  the  power  is  nowhere  granted ;    and  that,  from  the    u  v/ 
journals  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  refused.     In  support  of  the  journals, 
I  might  cite  the  statement  of  Luther  Martin,  which  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  to  show  that  the  Convention,  so  far 
fix)m  conferring  the  power  on  the  Federal  Government,  left 
to  the  State  the  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  with  the 
express  view  of  enabling  the  several  States  to  protect  their 
own  manufactures.     Notwithstanding  this.  Congress  has  as- 
sumed, without  any  warrant  from  the  constitution,  the  right 
of  exercising  this  most  important  power ;  and  has  so  exer-  1 
cised  it  as  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  the  labor  and  capi-  / 
tal  of  the  State,  by  which  her  resources  are  exhausted — the  I 
enjoyments  of  her  citizens  curtailed — the  means  of  education  \ 
contracted — and  all  her  interests  essentially  and  injuriously  ^ 
affected.     We  have  been  sneeringly  told  that  she  is  a  small 
State  ;  that  her  population  does  not  much  exceed  half  a 
million  of  souls ;  and  that  more  than  one-half  are  not  of 
the  European  race.     The  facts  are  so.     I  know  she  never  can 
be  a  great  State,  and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she 
can  aspire  must  be  based  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  ac- 
quirements of  her  sons.     To  the  development  of  these  much 
of  her  attention  has  been  directed  ;  but  this  restrictive  sys- 
tem, which  has  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  labor, 
to  be  bestowed  on  other  sections,  has  so  impaired  her  re- 
sources, that,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  it  will  dry  up  the 
means  of  education,  and  with  it,  deprive  her  of  the  only 
source  through  which  she  can  aspire  to  distinction. 

There  is  another  misstatement,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
controversy,  so  frequently  made  in  debate,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  that  I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  It  has  been 
said  that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  annul  the  con- 
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Btitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  rebut  this 
supposed  claim,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bives) 
has  gravely  quoted  the  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the 
supreme  laws  of  the  land — ^as  if  the  State  claimed  the  right 
to  act  contrary  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  N 
thing  can  be  more  erroneous :  her  object  is  not  to  resis 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  those  made 
v^  without  its  authority,  and  which  encroached  on  her  reserved 
powers.  She  claims  not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  de- 
legated powers,  but  of  those  that  are  reserved  ;  and  to  resist 
the  former,  when  they  encroach  upon  the  latter.  I  will 
pause  to  illustrate  this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved 
powers,  and  that  the  powers  reserved  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively.  The  powers,  then,  of  the  system  are 
divided  between  the  General  and  the  State  Governments ; 
and  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is,  whether 
a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  of  its  reserved 
powers,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  General  Government.  Without  going  deeply  into  this 
point  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  or  looking  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Government,  there  is  a  simple  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  conclusive.  The  very  idea 
of  a  divided  power  implies  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  State 
for  which  I  contend.  The  expression  is  metaphorical  when 
applied  to  power.  Every  one  readily  understands  that  the 
division  of  matter  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  parts. 
But  in  this  sense  it  is  not  applicable  to  power.  What,  then, 
is  meant  by  a  division  of  power  ?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
division,  without  giving  an  equal  right  to  each  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  each.  Such  right  I  hold 
to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  division  ;  and  that,  to 
give  to  either  party  the  conclusive  right  of  judging,  not  only 
of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of  that  allotted  to  the  othefi 
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IB  to  annul  the  division,  and  to  confer  the  whole  power  on  thej 
party  vested  with  such  right. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has  conferred 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  judging  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government.     Those  who  make  this 
objection,  overiook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of  the 
constitution.     By  turning  to  the  10th  amended  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not 
only  against  the  powers,  delegated  to  Congress,  but  against 
the  United  States  themselves  ;  and  extends,  of  course,  as 
well  to  the  judiciary  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government.     The  article  provides,  that  all  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States,  or  prohibited   by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.    This  presents  the  inquiry,  What  powers  are  delegated 
to  the  United  States  ?     They  may  be  classed  under  four 
divisions :  first,  those  that  arc  delegated  by  the  States  to 
each  other,  by  virtue  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  alter- 
ed or  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  all ; 
next,  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress ;  then  those  on  the 
President ;  and  finally,  those  on  the  judicial  department — 
all  of  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  parts  of  the 
constitution  which    organize    the    respective    departments. 
The  reservation  of  powers  to  the  States  is,  as  I  have  said, 
against  the  whole ;  and  is  as  full  against  the  judicial  as  it 
is  against  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Gt)vemment.      It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the   one  without 
claiming  it  for  the  whole,  and  without,  in  fact,  annulling  this 
important  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  conclusive  view  of  the 
subject,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  aU 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 
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laws  of  the  Uoited  States,  and  treaties  made  under  theii  au- 
thority.   I  believe  the  assertion  to  be  utterly  dt.'stitiite  of  any   , 
foundation.    It  obviously  is  the  intention  uC  Ihc  conBtitutioo 
6ini))!y  to  make  the  judicial  power  commensurate  with  th«  ] 
law-making  and  treaty-making  powers  ;  and  to  vest  it  with 
the   right  ol'  ai'jilying  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and   tba 
treaties,  to  the  I'tises  which  might  arise  under  them  ;  and  sot   I 
to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the-  ] 
treaties  themselves.     In  fact,  the  power  of  applying  the  lawa 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  deciding  upon  such  application,   i 
constitutes,  in  truth,  the  judicial  power.     The  distinction  ' 
hetweeu  such  jiower,  and  that  of  judging  of  the  laws,  will  j 
be  peifectly  apiiarent  when  wo  advert  to  what  is  the  acknow-  j 
ledged  power  of  the  court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compi 
between  soveieigni'.      It  is   perfectly  established,  that 
courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  violation  of  treaties; 
and  that,  in  reference  to  them,  their  power  is  limited  to  the 
right  of  judging  sim]ily  of  the  violation  of  rights  under  them ; 
and  that  the  right  of  judging  of  infractions  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  tlie  parties  themselves,  and  not  to  the  courts :  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  French  treaty,  which  was 
de.-h-irmi  l^.^   C..|).--n;ss  null  ^unl  v.,i.l,  in  rMii-riiUOlICO  of  ils  \i- 
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tablished,  one  from  a  higher,  the  other  f5rom  a  lower  author- 
ity, which  may  come  into  conflict  in  applying  them  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  judge  cannot  avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of 
the  superior  against  the  inferior.     It  is  from  this  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  over-  * 
rule  the  rights  of  the  States  against  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution  was  derived.    It  had  no  other  origin.     That 
I  have  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
feet  that  it  is  a  power  which,  so  far  from  being  conferred  ex-  | 
dusively  on  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to  ' 
every  court — inferior  and  superior — State  and  General — and 
even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  relies  on 
the  journals  of  the  Convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  between  a  State  and  the 
General  Government.  I  will  not  follow  him  through  the 
journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  be  necessary  to  refute  his 
argument.  It  is  suflScient  for  this  purpose  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Butledge  reported  a  resolution,  providing  expressly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  parties  before  the 
Supreme  Oburt.  If  this  proposition  had  been  adopted,  I 
would  ask  the  senator  whether  this  very  controversy  between  ^  t 
the  United  States  and  South  Carolina  might  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  ?  I  would  also  ask  him  whether  it 
can  be  brought  before  the  court  as  the  constitution  now! 
stands  ?  If  he  answers  the  former  in  the  aflSrmative,  and!  J^ 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his 
elaborate  argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Kutledge  was  not,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he 
contended ;  and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  supporting, 
are  in  direct  opposition, to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintain.  I  might  push  the  argument  much  farther  against 
the  power  of  the  court,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  a1 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.      If  the  views  whicl 
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have  already  been  presented  be  correct,  and  I  do  not  see  tow 
they  can  Le  reaiBted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the 
reserved  jiowtirs  were  reserved  equally  against  every  depart- 
ment of  tlit^  Government,  and  aa  strongly  against  the  judicial 
as  against  the  other  dcpartmcntSj  and,  of  course,  weie  left 
under  the  extlusive  will  of  the  States. 

There  still  remains  anothermisrepresentation  of  the  cmi- 
duct  of  the  State,  which  has  been  mode  with  the  view  of  extit- 
ing  otUum.  I  alliide  to  the  charge,  that  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported the  tariff  of  1816,  and  ia,  therefore,  responsible  foi 
^  the  protective  eystem.  To  determine  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  real  character 
of  that  liiw — whether  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  pr&- 
tcction — and,  as  involved  in  this,  to  inquire,  What  wiw  the 
condition  of  the  cuuntry  at  the  period  ?  The  late  war  with 
Groat  Britain  had  just  terminated,  which,  with  the  restric- 
tive system  that  preceded  it,  had  diverted  a  large  amount 
of  capital  and  industry  from  commerce  to  manufacturers, 
particularly  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  branches.  There  was 
a  debt,  at  (he  same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  milliong 
of  dollars  hanging  over  the  country,  and  the  heavy  war  duties 
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provision  to  apply  the  surplus  which  might  remain  in  the 
treasury  as  a  contingent  appropriation  to  that  fund  ;  and  the 
duties  were  graduated  to  meet  this  increased  expenditure. 
It  was  thus  that  the  policy  and  justice  of  protecting  the 
large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  which  had  been  diverted 
by  the  measures  of  the  Government  into  new  channels,  as  I 
have  stated,  was  combined  ^ith  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which,  while  it  secured  a  prompt  payment  of 
the  debt,  prevented  the  immense  losses  to  the  manufacturers 
'which  would  have  followed  a  sudden  and  great  reduction. 
Still,  revenue  was  the  main  object,  and  protection  but  the  \ 
incidental.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  not  of  Manufactures, 
and  it  proposed  a  heavy  reduction  on  the  then  existing  rate 
of  duties.     But  what  of  itself,  without  other  evidence,  is  de- 
cisive as  to  the  character  of  the  bill,  is  the  fact  that  it  fixed 
a  much  higher  rate  of  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  on  the 
protected  articles.     I  will  enumerate  a  few  leading  articles 
only.     Woollen  and  cotton  above  the  value  of  25  cents  on 
the  square  yard,  though  they  were  the  leading  objects  of  pro- 
tection, were  subject  to  a  permanent  duty  of  only  20  per  cent. 
Iron,  another  leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  pro- 
tection of  not  more  than  9  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  act,  and 
of  but  fifteen  as  reported  in  the  bill.     These  rates  were  all 
below  the   average   duties   as  fixed   in   the   act,  including 
the  protected,  the  unprotected,  and  even  the  free  articles.    I 
have  entered  into  some  calculation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
average  rate  of  duties  under  the  act.     There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty in  the  data,  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  not  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  showing  an  excess  of  the  ave- 
rage duties  above  that  imposed  on  the  protected  articles 
enumerated  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  thus  clearly  es- 
tablishing the  character  of  the  measure — that  it  was  for 
revenue,  and  not  protection. 

Looking  back^  even  at  this  distant  period,  with  all  our 
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experience,  I  perceive  but  two  errors  in  the  act :  the  o 
reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  the  minimnm  dnty  on  c 
cottons.  As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  that  the  bill,  a£  re- 
ported, proposed  a  duty  relatively  too  low,  which  was  still 
farther  reduced  in  its  passage  through  Congress.  The  duty, 
at  first,  was  fixed  at  seventy-five  cents  the  hundredweight ; 
but,  in  the  last  st^e  of  its  pass^e,  it  waa  reduced,  by  a  sort 
of  caprice,  occasioned  by  on  unfortunate  motion,  to  forty-five 
cents.  This  injustice  was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
State,  above  all  others,  most  productive  of  iron ;  and  waa  the 
principal  caiiae  of  that  great  reaction  which  has  Bince  thrown 
her  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  protective  policy.  The 
other  error  was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  dnty 
was  as  much  loo  high  aa  that  on  iron  was  too  low.  It  intro- 
duced, besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum  principle,  which  has 
since  been  so  mischievously  extended  ;  and  to  that  extent,  I 
am  constrained  in  candor  to  acknowledge,  as  I  wish  to  dis- 
guise nothing,  the  protective  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
act  of  1  SI  fi.  How  this  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  it  is  not 
my  power  to  say.  It  escaped  my  observation,  which  I  can 
account  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  then 
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cause  she  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  Presidential 
canvass — ^believing  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  imposition  on  the  people — controlled,  almost  exclu- 
sively, by  those  whose  object  it  is  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  Government,  and  that  without  regard  to  principle  or 
policy.     Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a  contest 
in  which  the  public  had  no  interest,  she  has  been  assailed  by 
both  parties  with  a  fury  altogether  unparalleled  ;  but  which, 
pursuing  the  course  which  she  believed  liberty  and  duty  re- 
quired, she  has  mot  with  a  firmness  equal  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of  this  attack,  I  have  not  escaped. 
With  a  view  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  State  through  me, 
I  have  been  held  up  as  the  author  of  the  protective  system, 
and  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.     It  is  with  pain 
that  I  allude  to  myself  on  so  deep  and  grave  a  subject  as  that 
now  under  discussion,  and  which,  I  sincerely  believe,  involves 
the  liberty  of  the  country.     I  now  regret  that,  under  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  the  remarks  of  a  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Wilkins)  excited  for  the  moment,  I  hastily 
gave  my  pledge  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  in  reference  to  my  course  in  1816  :  not  that 
there  will  be  any  diflSculty  in  repelling  the  charge,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  a  deep  reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in 
any  degree,  from  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude  to  one  of 
80  little  importance  as  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  my- 
self, or  any  other  individual,  particularly  in  connection  with 
an  event  so  long  since  passed.     But  for  this  hasty  pledge, 
I  would  have  remained  silent  as  to  my  own  course  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  borne  with  patience  and  calm- 
ness this,  with  the  many  other  misrepresentations  with  which 
I  have  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  so  many  years. 

The  charge  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem has  no  other  foundation  but  that  I,  in  common  with  the 
almost  entire  South,  gave  my  support  to  the  tariff  of  1816. 
It  is  true  that  I  advocated  that  measure,  for  which  I  may 


rest  my  defence,  without  taking  any  other,  on  the  ground 
that  it  waB  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection,  which 
I  have  established  beyond  tho  power  of  controversy,  But 
my  speech  on  the  occasion  has  been  brought  in  judgment 
atrainat  me  liy  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  since 
caat  my  eyes  over  the  speech  ;  and  I  will  surprise,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  senator,  by  telling  him  that,  with  the  exception 
of  some  hasty  and  unguarded  expressions,  I  retract  nothing 
I  uttered  on  tliat  occasion.  I  only  ask  that  I  may  be  judged, 
in  reference  to  it,  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  which 
ia  due  to  the  occasion  :  taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  subject  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protec- 
tion ;  fur  reducing,  and  not  raising  the  duties.  But,  before 
I  explain  the  then  condition  of  the  country,  from  which  my 
main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  were  drawn,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  that  I  should  state  a 
fact  in  connection  with  my  speech,  that  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  I  have  called  hasty  and  unguarded  expres^ons. 
My  speech  was  an  impromptu  ;  and,  as  such,  I  apologized  to 
1  the  House,  na  iipitears  from  the  Bpeeeli  as  jtrinfed,  fur  tiffer 
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into  some  confusion^  accompanying  it  with  a  remark,  that  I 
Imew  how  diflScult  it  was  to  rally  so  large  a  body  when  once 
7)roken  on  a  tax  bill,  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  late 
war.  Having  a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence  than  it  de- 
served, he  requested  me  to  say  something  to  prevent  the 
confusion.  I  replied  that  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  ;  that 
I  had  been  busily  engaged  on  the  currency,  which  was  then 
in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been 
placed  particularly  under  my  charge,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject.  He  repeated  his  request,  and 
the  speech  which  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  compli- 
mented so  highly  was  the  result. 

I  will  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought  not,  in  justice, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  hold  me  accounta- 
ble, not  only  for  the  general  scope  of  the  speech,  but  for 
every  word  and  sentence  which  it  contains  ?  But,  in  asking  ^ 
this  question,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repudiate  the  speech.  1 
All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  judged  by  the  rules  which,  in 
justice,  belong  to  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
bill  was  a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional.    I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that,  when  the  meas- 


ure is  constitutional,  all  arguments  calculatea  to  show  its 
beneficial  operation  may  be  legitimately  pressed  into  service, 
without  taking  into  consideration  whether  the  subject  to 
which  the  arguments  refer  be  within  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
stitution or  not.  If,  for  instance,  a  question  were  before  this 
body  to  lay  a  duty  on  Bibles,  and  a  motion  were  made  to  re- 
duce the  duty,  or  admit  Bibles  duty  free,  who  could  doubt 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  motion — that  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  Bible  would  be  in  favor  of  the  morality 
and  religion  of  the  country,  would  be  strictly  proper  ?  But 
who  would  suppose  that  he  who  adduced  it  had  committed 
himself  on  the  constitutionality  of  taking  the  religion  or 
morals  of  the  country  under  the  charge  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  ?    Again  :  suppose  the  questioa  to  be,  to  raise  the 
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etitutloD  aoJ  laws  of  tho  United  States ;  and  to  rebut  this 
aupposed  claim,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rirefi) 
has  gravely  quoted  the  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  con- 
etitution,  ami  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the 
euproiue  liiws  of  the  land — as  if  the  State  claimed  the  right, 
to  act  contrary  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  No-| 
thing  can  bo  more  erroneous :  her  object  is  not  to  resislj 
laws  madu  in  pursiiance  of  the  constitution,  but  those  made\ 
'  without  its  authority,  and  which  encroached  on  her  reserved 
powers.  Hbo  claims  not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  de- 
legated powers,  but  of  those  that  are  reserved  ;  and  to  resist 
tho  formur,  when  they  encroach  upon  the  latter.  I  will 
pause  to  illustrate  this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved 
powers,  and  that  the  powers  reserved  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively.  The  powers,  then,  of  the  system  are 
divided  between  the  General  and  the  State  Governments ; 
and  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is,  whether 
a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  of  its  reserved 
powers,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  General  Government.     Without  going  deeply  into  this 
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is  to  annul  the  division,  and  to  confer  the  whole  power  on  the] 
party  vested  with  such  right. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has  conferred 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  judging  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government.     Those  who  make  this 
objection,  overlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of  the 
constitution.     By  turning  to  the  10th  amended  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not 
only  against  the  powers,  delegated  to  Congress,  but  against 
the  United  States  themselves  ;  and  extends,  of  course,  as 
well  to  the  judiciary  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government.     The  article  provides,  that  all  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States,  or  prohibited   by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.    This  presents  the  inquiry,  What  powers  are  delegated 
to  the  United  States  ?     They  may  be  classed  under  four 
divisions  :  first,  those  that  are  delegated  by  the  States  to 
each  other,  by  virtue  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  alter- 
ed or  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  all ; 
next,  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress  ;  then  those  on  the 
President ;  and  finally,  those  on  the  judicial  department — 
all  of  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  parts  of  the 
constitution  which    organize    the    respective    departments. 
The  reservation  of  powers  to  the  States  is,  as  I  have  said, 
against  the  whole ;  and  is  as  full  against  the  judicial  as  it 
is  against  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Government.      It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the   one  without 
claiming  it  for  the  whole,  and  without,  in  fact,  annulling  this 
important  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  conclusive  view  of  the 
subject,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  aU 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 


laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  ao- 
thority.     I  Ijeliovo  the  assfrtion  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  aay  i 
luundatiou.    It  obWously  is  the  intention  of  the  constitutioo 
Biraply  tu  iii.ilie  the  judicial  power  commensurate  with  the 
law-making  and  treaty-making  powers  ;  and  to  vest  it  with  ' 
the   right  uf  applyiug  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  tha 
treaties,  to  the  casea  which  might  arise  under  them  ;  and  Q0(    ' 
to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties  themselves.     lu  fact,  the  power  of  appljing  the  lawa 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  deciding  upon  such  application, 
constitutes,  in  truth,  the  judicial  power.     The  distinction    , 
between  such  power,  and  that  of  judging  of  the  hiws,  will  'J 
be  perfectly  apparent  when  we  advert  to  what  is  the  acknow-  J 
lodged  power  of  the  court  in  reference  to  treaties  orcomputflb^ 
between  sovereigns.      It  is   perfectly  estabUshed,  that   the 
courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  violation  of  treaties; 
and  that,  in  reference  to  them,  their  power  is  limited  to  the 
right  of  judging  simply  of  the  \dolation  of  rights  under  them ; 
and  that  the  right  of  judging  of  infractions  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  to  the  courts ;  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  French  treaty,  which  was 
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tablished,  one  from  a  higher,  the  other  from  a  lower  author- 
ity, which  may  come  into  conflict  in  applying  them  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  judge  cannot  avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of 
the  superior  against  the  inferior.  It  is  from  this  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  over- 
rule the  rights  of  the  States  against  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution  was  derived.  It  had  no  other  origin.  That 
I  have  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
fiict  that  it  is  a  power  which,  so  far  from  being  conferred  ex- 
clusively on  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to  I 
every  court — inferior  and  superior — State  and  General — and 
even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  relies  on 
the  journals  of  the  Convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  between  a  State  and  the 
General  Government.      I  will  not  follow  him  through  the 
journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  be  necessary  to  refute  his 
argument.     It  is  suflScient  for  this  purpose  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Hutledge  reported  a  resolution,  providing  expressly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  parties  before  the 
Supreme  Oburt.     If  this  proposition  had  been  adopted,  I 
would  ask  the  senator  whether  this  very  controversy  between  ^  t 
the  United  States  and  South  Carolina  might  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  ?     I  would  also  ask  him  whether  it 
can  be  brought  before  the  court   as  the  constitution  now! 
stands  ?     If  he  answers  the  former  in  the  aflSnnative,  and!  J^ 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his 
elaborate  argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Kutledge  was  not,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he 
contended ;  and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  supporting, 
ore  in  direct  opposition  ^to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintain.     I  might  push  the  argument  much  farther  against 
the  power  of  the  court,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  a1 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.      If  the  views  whicl 
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avarice  and  political  intrigue.  Its  adoption  opened  tlie  eyes 
of  the  State,  anil  gave  a  new  character  to  the  controverey. 
Till  then,  the  question  had  been,  whether  the  protective 
system  was  constitutional  and  expedient ;  but,  after  that, 
she  no  longer  considered  the  question  whether  the  right  of 
regulating  tlie  industry  of  the  States  was  a  reserved  or  dele- 
gated power,  but  what  right  a  State  possesses  to  defend  her 
reserved  powers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Fedeml 
Government :  a  question  on  the  decisiun  of  which  the  value 
of  all  the  reservc-d  powers  depends.  The  passage  of  the  act 
of  1828,  with  all  its  objectionable  features,  and  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
closed  the  door  of  hope  through  the  General  Government 
It  afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  relief  from  Congress  cimU  be  i^ntortaini'd  ;  yet,  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  still 
afforded  a  my  of  hope — not  so  strong,  however,  as  to  prevent 
the  State  from  turning  her  eyes  for  final  relief  to  her  reserved 
powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  commenced  that  inquiry  into 
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meaoB  which  the  States  possess  of  defending  those  powers 
which  they  reserved  in  forming  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  commanding 
talents  and  acquirements  have  engaged  with  the  greatest 
ardor ;  and  the  people  have  heen  addressed  through  every 
channel — ^by  essays  in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in 
their  public  assemblies — ^until  they  have  become  thoroughly 
instructed  on  the  nature  of  the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights 
which  they  possess,  under  the  constitution,  to  throw  it  off. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  people 
of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and  delusion,  they  are  wholly 
mistaken.  The  case  is  far  otherwise.  No  community,  from 
the  legislator  to  the  ploughman,  were  ever  better  instructed 
in  their  rights ;  and  the  resistance  on  which  the  State  has 
resolved,  is  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  accompanied  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  their  rights  have  been  violated,  and 
that  the  means  of  redress  which  they  have  adopted  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on,  which  looked 
to  the  reserved  powers  as  the  final  means  of  redress  if  all 
others  failed,  the  State  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  hope,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  that  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  presidency  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
extremities.  He  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
staple  States  ;  and,  having  the  same  interest,  it  was  believed 
that  his  great  popularity — a  popularity  of  the  strongest 
character,  as  it  rested  on  military  services — would  enable  him, 
as  they  hoped,  gradually  to  bring  down  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, without  shock  or  injury  to  any  interest.  Under  these 
views,  the  canvass  in  favor  of  General  Jackson's  election  to 
the  Presidency  was  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  in  conjunction 
with  that  active  inquiry  into  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
on  which  final  reliance  was  placed.  But  little  did  the  people 
of  Carolina  dream  that  the  man  whom  they  were  thus  stiiv- 
ing  to  elevate  to  the  highest  seat  of  power  would  prove  so 
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atterly  false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is,  indeed,  ignorant  of 
the  future  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
observation  than  is  afforded  by  the  result  of  that  election  I 
The  very  event  on  which  they  had  built  their  hopes  has  been 
turned  against  them ;  and  the  very  individual  to  whom  they 
looked  as  a  deliverer,  and  whom,  under  that  impression,  they 
strove  for  so  many  years  to  elevate  to  power,  is  now  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  and  their  bitterest 
opponents  to  put  down  them  and  their  cause  ! 

Scarcely  had  he  been  elected,  when  it  became  apparent, 
from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet  and  other  indications, 
that  all  their  hopes  of  relief  through  him  were  blasted.  The 
admission  of  a  single  individual  into  the  cabinet,  under  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  that  admission,  threw  all 
into  confusion.  The  mischievous  influence  over  the  Presi- 
dent, through  which  this  individual  was  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  soon  became  apparent.  Instead  of  turning  his  eyes 
forward  to  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
which  was  then  near  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous 
political  crisis,  which  was  inevitable  unless  averted  by  a 
timely  and  wise  system  of  measures,  the  attention  of  the 
President  was  absorbed  by  mere  party  arrangements,  and 
circumstances  too  disreputable  to  be  mentioned  here,  except 
by  the  most  distant  allusion. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  repel  a  charge  which 
has  been  so  often  made,  and  which  even  the  President  haa 
reiterated  in  his  proclamation — ^the  charge  that  I  have  been 
actuated,  in  the  part  which  I  have  taken,  by  feelings  of  dick 
appointed  ambition.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  deeply  i^ret 
the  necessity  of  noticing  myself  in  so  important  a  discussion  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  induce  me  to  advert  to  my  own  couise 
but  the  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  the  cause,  at  which  a  blow 
is  aimed  through  me.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  I  no- 
tice it. 

It  illy  became  the  chief  magistrate  to  make  this  cluurge. 
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The  couTse  which  the  State  took,  and  which  led  to  the 
present  controversy  between  her  and  the  General  Government, 
was  taken  as  far  back  as  1828 — in  the  very  midst  of  that 
Bevere  canvass  which  placed  him  in  power — and  in  that  very 
canvass  Carolina  openly  avowed  and   zealously  maintained 
those  very  principles  which  he,  the  chief  magistrate,  now 
officially  pronounces  to  be  treason  and  rebellion.     That  was 
the   period   at   which  he   ought  to  have  spoken.     Having 
remained  silent  then,  and  having,  under  his  approval,  im- 
plied by  that  silence,  received  the  support  and  the  vote  of 
the  State,  I,  if  a  sense  of  decorum  did  not  prevent  it,  might 
recriminate  with  the  double  charge  of  deception  and  ingrati- 
tude.    My  object,  however,  is  not  to  assail  the  President,  but 
to  defend  myself  against  a  most  unfounded  charge.      The 
time  alone  when  that  course  was  taken,  on  which  this  charge 
of  disappointed  ambition  is  founded,  will  of  itself  repel  it,  in 
the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honest  man.     The  doc- 
trine which  I  now  sustain,  under  the  present  difficulties,  I 
openly  avowed  and  maintained  immediately  after  the  act  of 
1828,  that  "  bill  of  abominations,"  as  it  has  been  so  often 
and  properly  termed.     Was  I,  at  that  period,  disappointed 
in  any  views  of  ambition  which  I  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain ?     I  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.     I  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson  himself,  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  the  triumphant  success  of  that  ticket,  and  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  the  highest  office  to  which  an  American 
citizen  can  aspire.     What  was  my  course  under  these  pros-  y 
pects  ?     Did  I  look  to  my  own  advancement,  or  to  an  honest 
and   faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  ?     Let  facts  speak  for 
themselves.     When  the  bill  to  which  I  have  refeired  came 
from  the  other  House  to  the  Senate,  the  almost   universal 
impression  was,  that  its  fate  would  depend  upon  my  casting 
vote.     It  was  known  that,  as  the  bill  then  stood,  the  Senate 
was  nearly  equally  divided ;    and  as  it   was  a  combined 


riginaliiig  with  the  politiciaiiB  and  inanufactareni, 
jaad  intended  as  much  to  bear  upon  the  Presidential  election 
a  to  protect  luanufiictures,  it  waa  believed  that,  as  a  Btroko 
/  of  jwlitical  policy,  its  fiite  would  be  made  to  depend  on  my 
vote,  in  order  to  defeat  General  Jackson's  election,  as  well  as 
my  own.  The  Inends  of  General  Jackson  were  alarmed,  and 
I  was  earnestly  entreated  to  leave  the  chair  in  order  to  avoid 
the  responsibilily,  under  the  plausible  argument  that,  If  the 
Senate  should  be  equidly  diWded,  the  bill  would  be  lost 
without  the  aid  of  my  casting  vote.  The  reply  to  this  en- 
treaty was,  that  no  consideration  personal  to  myself  could 
induce  me  to  take  such  a  courao ;  that  I  considered  the 
measure  as  of  the  must  dangeroUH  character,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  fearful  crisis ;  that  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  was  just  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  great  increase 
of  revenue  which  it  would  pour  into  the  treasury  would  ac- 
celerate the  approach  of  that  period,  and  that  the  country 
would  be  placed  in  the  most  trying  of  situafions — with  aii 
immense  revenue  without  the  means  of  absorjition  upon  any 
legitimate  or  constitutional  object  of  appropriation,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  all  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  tai^ 
surplus,  or  to  mate  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duties, 
)ve  ruinous  to  the  very  interests  which  were 
_of  the  bill.  Under  these  views  I 
e  bill  caine  to  me, 
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to  myself,  I  clearly  foresaw  what  has  since  followed.  The 
Toad  of  ambition  lay  open  before  me — I  had  but  to  follow  the 
coirapt  tendency  of  the  times — ^but  I  chose  to  tread  the 
nigged  path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  reasonable  hope  of  relief  through  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  was  blasted  ;  but  still  one  other 
aiope  remained,  that  the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt — 
an  event  near  at  hand — ^would  remove  our  burden.     That 
event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  a  large  surplus :  a  surplus 
that  could  not  be  expended  under  the  most  extravagant 
scliemes  of  appropriation,  having  the  least  color  of  decency 
or  constitutionality.     That  event  at  last  arrived.     At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  avowed  on  all  sides  that  the 
public  debt,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  was  in  fact  paid,  the 
umaU  surplus  remaining  being  nearly  covered  by  the  money 
in  the  treasury  and  the  bonds  for  duties  which  had  already 
accrued  ;  but  with  the  arrival  of  this  event  our  last  hope  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.     After  a  long  session  of  many 
months,  and  the  most  earnest  eflfort  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  Southern  States  to  obtain  relief,  all 
that  could  be  effected  was  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  duties  ;  but  a  reduction  of  such  a  character,  that, 
while  it  diminished  the  amount  of  burden,  distributed  that 
burden  more  unequally  than  even  the  obnoxious  act  of  1828  : 
reversing  the  principle  adopted  by  the  bill  of  1816,  of  laying 
higher  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  the  protected  articles, 
by  repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon  the  former, 
and  imposing  the  burden  almost  entirely  on  the  latter.     It 
was  thus  that,  instead  of  relief — instead  of  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  Government,  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  fondly  anticipated — the 
duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be,  in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side 
and  taxation  on  the  other ;  thus  placing  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  direct  conflict  in  reference  to  its 
fiscal  action,  and  thereby  letting  in  that  flood  of  political 


comiptioQ  which  threatens  to  sweep  away  our  constitution 
and  our  liberty. 

This  unequal  and  unjust  arrangement  was  pronounced, 
both  by  the  administration,  through  its  proper  organ,  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  and  hy  the  opposition,  to  be  a  per- 
maneni  adjuBtment ;  and  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  oi'  relief 
through  the  action  of  the  General  Government  terminated  ; 
and  the  crisis  so  long  apprehended  at  length  arrived,  at  which 
the  State  was  compelled  to  choose  between  absolute  acquies- 
cence in  a  ruinous  system  of  oppression,  or  a  resort  to  her  re- 
served powers — ^powers  of  which  she  alone  was  the  rightful 
judge,  and  which  only,  in  this  momentous  junctore,  could 
save  licr.     She  determined  on  the  latter. 

The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  legislature  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  call  of  a  convention,  which  wn.g  considered  the 
only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  people,  in  their  sot- 
ereignty,  could  speak.  After  an  arduous  struggle  the  State 
Rights  party  succeeded :  more  than  two-thirds  of  both  brandi- 
es of  the  legislature  favorable  to  a  convention  were  elected ; 
a  convention  wag  called — the  ordinance  adopted.  The  con- 
vention was  succeeded  by  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  when 
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tertained  by  the  State,  and  the  position  which  she  occupies. 
TThe  people  of  Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  is  a  union  of 
States,  and  not  of  individuals  ;  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
States,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  were  bound 
to  it  through  the  acts  of  their  several  States  ;  that  each 
State  ratified  the  constitution  for  itself,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  such  ratification  of  a  State  that  any  obligation  was  im- 
posed upon  its  citizens.     Thus  believing,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Carolina  that  it  belongs  to  the  State  which  has 
imposed  the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  obligation,  as  far  as  her  citizens  are  concerned  ; 
and  this  upon  the  plain  principles  which  exist  in  all  analo- 
gous cases  of  compact  between  sovereign  bodies.     On  this 
principle,  the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  in  convention,  precisely  as  tbey  did  in  the  adoption 
of  their  own  and  the  federal  constitution,  have  declared,  by 
the  ordinance,  that  the  acts  of  Congress  which  imposed  du- 
ties under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts,  are  acts,  not  for  rev- 
enue, as  intended  by  the  constitution,  but  for  protection,  and 
therefore  null  and  void.     The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  themselves,  acting  as  a  sovereign  commu- 
nity, is  as  obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  constitution.     In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath  to 
obey  the  ordinance,  no  more  was  done  than  to  prescribe  an 
oath  to  obey  the  constitution.    It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  particular 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which 
is  prescribed,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  administered  to  all  the  officers  of  the  State  and  Federal 
(Governments  ;  and  is  no  more  deserving  the  harsh  and  bitter 
epithets  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  than  that,  or  any 
similar  oath.     It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  according 
to  the  opinion  which  prevails  in  Carolina,  the  right  of  resist- 
aace^to  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress  belongs  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens  ;  and  that,  though 
the  latter  may,  in  a  mere,  question  of  meum  and  tuum^  resist, 
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through  the  courts,  an  tinconEtttiitional  encroachment  npoo 
their  rights,  yut  the  final  stand  against  uBwrpation  rests  not 
with  them,  hut  with  the  State  of  wliich  they  arc  membera  ; 
and  Buch  act  of  resiEtancc  hy  a  Stato  binds  the  conscience 
and  allegiance  of  the  citizen.  But  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  niisiipfirehenaion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Stale 
has  acted  under  this  part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweep- 
ing every  officer  hy  a  general  proscription  of  the  minority,  as 
has  been  ri'presented  in  debate,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, not  a  single  individual  has  been  removed.  The  State 
has,  in  fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  alt  circnm- 
Btances  contiiJered,  towards  citizens  who  differed  from  the 
majority  ;  and,  in  that  spirit,  has  directed  the  oath  to  be 
admiuistcrcd  only  in  case  of  some  official  act  directed  to  be 
performed,  in  which  obedience  to  the  ordinance  is  involved. 

It  has  been  further  objected,  that  the  State  has  acted 
precipitately.  What !  precipitately  t  after  making  a  strena- 
ous  resistance  for  twelve  years — by  discussion  here  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress — by  essays  in  all  forms — by 
resolutions,  re  monstrances,  and  protests  on  the  part  of  her 
legislature — and,  finally,  hy  attempting  an  appeal   to   the 
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Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  more  than  ten  years, 
under  this  continued  encroachment  of  the  Government,  we 
now  hear  it  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  gravely  pro- 
nounced that  the  State  has  acted  precipitately — that  her 
conduct  has  been  rash  1  That  such  should  be  the  language 
of  an  interested  majority,  who,  by  means  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional and  oppressive  system,  are  annually  extorting  millions 
from  the  South,  to  be  bestowed  upon  other  sections,  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  Whatever  impedes  the  course  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  will  ever  be  denounced  as  rash  and  precipi- 
tate ;  and  had  South  Carolina  delayed  her  resistance  fifty 
instead  of  twelve  years,  she  would  have  heard  from  the  same 
quarter  the  same  language  ;  but  it  is  really  surprising,  that 
those  who  are  suffering  in  common  with  herself,  and  who 
have  complained  equally  loud  of  their  grievances  ;  who  have 
pronoimced  the  very  acts  which  she  has  asserted  within  her 
limits  to  be  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous,  after 
so  long  a  struggle — a  struggle  longer  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  separation  of  these  States  from  the  mother-coun- 
try— ^longer  than  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war — should  now 
complain  of  precipitancy  1  No,  it  is  not  Carolina  which  has 
acted  precipitately  ;  but  her  sister  States,  who  have  suffered 
in  common  with  her,  have  acted  tardily.  Had  they  acted  as 
she  has  done  ;  had  they  performed  their  duty  with  equal  en- 
ergy and  promptness,  our  situation  this  day  would  be  very 
different  from  what  we  now  find  it.  Delays  are  said  to  be 
dangerous  ;  and  never  was  the  maxim  more  true  than  in  the 
present  case,  a  case  of  monopoly.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
monopolies  to  grow.  If  we  take  from  one  side  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  its  labor,  and  give  it  to  the  other, 
the  side  from  which  we  take  must  constantly  decay,  and  that 
to  which  we  give  must  prosper  and  increase.  Such  is  the 
action  of  the  protective  system.  It  exacts  from  the  South 
a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  industry,  which  it  be- 
stows upon  the  other  sections,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to 
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nmniifacturcs,  and  appropriations  in  a  thousand  forroB  ;  pen- 
eioDB,  improvement  of  rivers  and  htLrbors,  roadu  and  canals, 
and  in  every  shape  that  wit  or  iogennity  can  devise.  Can 
we,  then,  ha  surprised  that  tlie  principle  of  monopoly  grofffl, 
when  it  is  so  amply  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
support  it  ?  And  this  is  the  real  reason  of  the  fact  which 
we  witness,  that  all  acts  for  protection  pass  with  small  mi- 
norities, but  soon  come  to  be  sustained  by  great  and  over- 
whelming majorities.  Those  who  seek  the  monopoly  en- 
deavor to  obtain  it  in  the  most  exclusive  shape  ;  and  they 
take  care,  accordingly,  to  associate  only  a  suEBcient  number 
of  interests  barely  to  pass  it  through  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  tlie  plain  principle,  that  the  greater  the  number 
from  whom  the  monopoly  takes,  and  the  lewer  on  whom  it 
bestows,  the  greater  is  the  (idvaiitago  to  the  monopolists. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  we  have  often  seen  with  what  exact 
precision  they  count  :  adding  wool  to  woollens,  associatmg 
lead  and  iron,  feeling  their  way,  until  a  bare  majority  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  bill  passes,  connecting  just  as  many  inter- 
ests as  are  sufHctent  to  ensure  its  success,  and  no  more.  In 
a  sliort  time,  however,  wc  have  invariably  found  that  this 
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epeedily  corrected,  it  would  interpose  powerful  and  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  throwing  off  the  burden  under  which 
the  South  has  been  so  long  laboring.  The  disposition  of  the 
surplus  would  become  a  subject  of  violent  and  corrupt  strug- 
gle, and  could  not  "fail  to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests 
in  support  of  the  existing  system,  not  only  in  those  sections 
which  have  been  heretofore  benefited  by  it,  but  even  in  the 
South  itself.  I  cannot  but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this 
state  of  the  treasury  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  took  place  at  the  last  session  in  the  Virginia. 
Legislature,  in  which  the  whole  South  is  vitally  interested.** 
It  is  impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  believe  that  that 
State  could  seriously  have  thought  of  effecting  the  scheme  to 
which  I  allude  by  her  own  resources,  without  powerful  aid 
fix)m  the  General  Government. 

It  is  next  objected,  that  the  enforcing  acts  have  legislated 
the  United  States  out  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  already 
replied  to  this  objection  on  another  occasion,  and  will  now 
but  repeat  what  I  then  said  :  that  they  have  been  legislated 
out  only  to  the  extent  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter.  The 
constitution  has  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  only  so  far  as 
the  delegated  powers  authorize ;  beyond  that  they  are  in- 
truders, and  may  rightfully  be  expelled  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  efficiently  expelled  by  the  legislation  of  the  State 
through  her  civil  process,  as  has  been  acknowledged  on  all 
rides  in  the  debate,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  the  majority  in  Carolina  have  con- 
tended. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  there  is, 
whether  nullification  is  a  peaceable  and  an  efficient  remedy 
against  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  General  Government, 
and  may  be  asserted,  as  such,  through  the  State  tribunals. 

*  HftYing  for  their  object  the  emancipation  and  colonization  of  slaveSk 
VOL.  u. — 16 


Both  parties  agree  that  the  acts  against  which  it  is  directed 
are  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.  The  controversy  ia  only 
u£  to  the  means  by  which  our  citizens  may  be  protected 
against  the  acknowledged  encroaclimt'nts  on  their  righta 
This  being  the  point  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  the 
very  object  of  the  majority  being  an  efficient  protection  of 
the  citizens  through  the  State  tribunals,  the  measures  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  the  ordinance,  of  course  received  the  most  ded- 
fiive  character.  We  were  not  children,  to  act  by  halres. 
Yet  for  acting  thus  efficiently  the  State  is  denounced,  and 
tJiis  bill  reported,  to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the  civil  tri- 
bunals onii  civil  process  of  the  State  I  Sir,  I  consider  this 
bill,  and  the  arguments  wliich  havo  been  urged  on  this  floor 
in  ittj  6U]ipoi't,  as  the  most  triumphant  acknowledgment 
that  nullitication  is  ])(.-iiceful  and  effieicnfj  and  so  deeply  in- 
trenched in  the  principles  of  our  system,  that  it  cannot  he 
assailed  but  by  prostrating  the  constitution,  and  substituting 
the  supremacy  of  military  force  in  lieu  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws.  In  fact,  the  advocates  of  this  bill  refute  their  own 
argument.  They  tell  us  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitu- 
tional ;  that  it  infracts  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina, 
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Tol  Gk)vemment,  if  the  resistance  be  limited  on  both  sides 
the  civil  process,  the  State,  by  its  inherent  sovereignty, 
landing  upon  its  reserved  powers,  will  prove  too  powerful  in 
a  controversy,  and  must  triumph  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, sustained  by  its  delegated  and  limited  authority  ; 
o,nd  in  this  answer  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  those  great  principles  for  which  the  State  has  so  firmly 
And  nobly  contended. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  question  is  now 
presented.  Has  Congress  the  rigjit  to  pass  this  bill  ?  which 
I  will  next  proceed  to  consider.     The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion  involves   an   inquiry  into  the  provisions  of  the   bill. 
What  are  they  ?     It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia  of  the  country  ;  it 
enables  him,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every  man  in  the 
United  States,  not  exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law  ; 
to  call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation  to  the  field,  and  un- 
der the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  inflicted  by  a 
court  martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword  ; — and  that 
over  the  purse  is  equally  without  restraint ;  for  among  the 
extraordinary  features  of  the  bill,  it  contains  no  appropria- 
tion, which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to 
an  unlimited  appropriation.     The  President  may,  under  its 
authority,  incur  any  expenditure,  and  pledge  the  national 
faith  to  meet  it.     He  may  create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  termination  of  the  former — a  debt  of 
millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  that 
Section  of  the  country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights 
this  bill  prostrates  !  Thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, that  the  very  section  of  the  country  which  is  urging 
this  measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation  against 
tM,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a  new  debt,  to  be  paid 
by  those  whose  rights  are  violated  ;  while  those  who  violate 


thenL  are  to  receive  the  benefits,  in  the  ahapc  of  lumntieB  and 
expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  control  of  th" 
purse  and  oi'  the  Bword  thna  placed  at  the  dispOHitiati  of  the 
Executive  ?  To  make  war  against  one  of  the  free  and  bot~ 
creign  members  of  this  confederation,  which  the  bill  proposes 
to  deal  with,  not  as  a.  State,  hut  as  a  collection  of  banditti  or 
outlaws.  Thua  exhibiting  the  impious  spectacle  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  creature  of  the  Statee,  making  war  against  the 
power  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

The  bill  vtolatca  the  constitution,  )>laiDly  and  palpably, 
in  many  ui'  its  provisions,  by  authorizing  the  President  at 
his  pleusuR',  to  place  the  different  ports  of  this  Union  on  on 
uiiL'qual  footing,  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  one 
port  over  another.  It  also  violates  the  constitution  by  au- 
thorizing him,  at  his  discretion,  to  impose  cash  duties  on  one 
port,  while  credit  is  allowed  in  others  ;  by  enabling  the  Pres- 
ident to  regulate  commerce,  a  power  vested  in  Congress 
alone  ;  and  by  drawing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  powers  never  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them. 
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olina.  No.  It  decrees  a  massacre  of  her  citizens !  War 
has  something  ennobling  about  it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors, 
brings  into  action  the  highest  qualities,  intellectual  and 
moraL  It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  it 
should  be  permitted  for  that  very  purpose.  But  this  bill  de- 
clares no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that  which  savages  wage 
— a  war,  not  against  the  community,  but  the  citizens  of 
whom  that  community  is  composed.  But  I  regard  it  as 
worse  than  savage  warfare — as  an  attempt  to  take  away  life 
under  the  cclor  of  law,  without  the  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other 
safeguard  which  the  constitution  has  thrown  around  the  life 
of  the  citizen  !  It  authorizes  the  President,  or  even  his  de- 
puties, when  they  may  suppose  the  law  to  be  violated,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  or  jury,  to  kill  without  mercy 
or  discrimination  ! 

It  has  been  said  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Grundy)  to  be  a  measure  of  peace  !  Yes,  such  peace  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb — the  kite  to  the  dove  !  Such  peace 
«i8  Russia  gives  to  Poland,  or  death  to  its  victim  1  A  peace, 
by  extinguishing  the  political  existence  of  the  State,  by  aw- 
ing her  into  an  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  every  power 
which  constitutes  her  a  sovereign  community.  It  is  to  South 
Carolina  a  question  of  self-preservation  ;  and  I  proclaim  it, 
that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  en- 
force it,  it  will  be  resisted,  at  every  hazard — even  that  of 
death  itself.  Death  is  not  the  greatest  calamity  :  there  are 
others  still  more  terrible  to  the  free  and  brave,  and  among 
them  may  be  placed  the  loss  of  liberty  and  honor.  There  are 
thousands  of  her  brave  sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepared 
cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  State,  and 
the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  she  is 
contending.  Gkni  forbid  that  this  should  become  necessary  I 
It  never  can  be,  unless  this  Government  is  resolved  to  bring 
the  question  to  extremity,  when  her  gallant  sons  will  stand 
prepared  to  perform  the  last  duty — to  die  nobly. 
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I  go  on  the  ground  that  this  constitution  was  made  by 
the  States  ;  that  it  is  a  federal  union  of  the  States,  in  which 
the  several  States  still  retain  their  sovereignty.  If  these  views 
be  correct,  I  have  not  characterized  the  bill  too  strongly ; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  they  be  or  be  not.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  now.  I  will 
rest  it,  for  the  present,  on  what  I  have  said  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolutions  now  on  the  table,  under  a  hope 
that  another  opportunity  will  he  afforded  for  more  ample  dis- 
cussion. I  will,  for  the  present,  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  views  which  I  pre- 
sented when  I  introduced  them.  The  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  has  been  adduced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to 
prove  that  the  citizens  of  a  State,  acting  imder  the  author- 
ity of  a  State,  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  by  this 
government.  Eminent  as  Mr.  Martin  was  as  a  lawyer,  and 
high  as  his  authority  may  be  considered  on  a  legal  point, 
I  cannot  accept  it  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  The 
attitude  which  he  occupied,  if  taken  into  view,  would  lessen, 
if  not  destroy,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  had  been 
violently  opposed  in  convention  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
very  letter  from  which  the  Senator  has  quoted  was  intended 
to  dissuade  Maryland  from  its  adoption.  With  this  view,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  every  consideration  calculated  to  ef- 
fect that  object  should  be  urged  ;  that  real  objections  should 
be  exaggerated ;  and  that  those  having  no  foundation,  ex- 
cept mere  plausible  deductions,  should  be  presented.  It  is 
to  this  spirit  that  I  attribute  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin  in 
reference  to  the  point  under  consideration.  But  if  his  au- 
thority be  good  on  one  point,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
equally  so  on  another.  If  his  opinion  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  citizen  of  a  State  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  when 
acting  under  allegiance  to  the  State,  it  is  also  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  authority  was  intended  to  be  given  in  the  con- 
stitution for  the  protection  of  manufactures  by  the  Greneral 
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Qovemment,  and  that  the  provision  in  the  constitution  per- 
mitting a  State  to  lay  an  impost  duty,  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  was  intended  to  i*eserve  the  right  of  protection  to 
the  States  themselves,  and  that  each  State  should  protect  its 
own  indu8tr}\  Assuming  his  opinion  to  be  of  equal  author- 
ity on  both  points,  how  embarrassing  would  be  the  attitude 
in  which  it  would  place  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  those 
with  whom  he  is  acting — that  of  using  the  sword  and  bayo- 
net to  enforce  the  execution  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of 
Congress.  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  the  slightest  au- 
thority in  favor  of  power  should  be  received  as  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  while  that  which  is,  at  least,  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  right  and  liberty ^  is  wholly  overlooked  or 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  may  say  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton),  nor  any 
other  who  lias  spoken  on  the  same  side,  has  directly  and 
fairly  met  the  great  question  at  issue :  Is  this  a  federal 
union  ?  a  union  of  States,  as  distinct  from  that  of  indivi- 
duals ?  Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  States,  or  in  the 
American  people  in  the  aggregate  ?  The  very  language 
which  we  are  compelled  to  use  when  speaking  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  affords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its  real  cha- 
racter. The  terms  union,  federal,  united,  all  imply  a 
combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confederation  of  States.  They 
are  never  applied  to  an  association  of  individuals.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  United  State  of  New- York,  of  Massachu« 
setts,  or  of  Virginia  ?  Who  ever  heard  the  term  federal  or 
union  applied  to  the  aggregation  of  individuals  into  one 
community  ?  Nor  is  the  other  point  less  clear — that  the 
sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  and  that  our  system  is 
a  union  of  twenty-four  sovereign  powers,  under  a  constitu- 
tional compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sovereignty  between 
the  States  severally  and  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty  is  in  its 
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nature  indivisible.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  and 
we  might  just  as  well  speak  of  half  a  square,  or  half  of 
a  triangle,  as  of  half  a  sovereignty.  It  is  a  gross  error  to 
confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with  sovereignty 
itself,  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers  with  the  surrender  of 
them.  A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  proper,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  such  limitations  as  he  may  impose  ;  bnt  to 
surrender  any  portion  of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to 
annihilate  the  whole.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clay- 
ton) calls  tliis  metaphysical  reasoning,  which  he  says  he 
cannot  comprehend.  If  by  metaphysics  he  means  that 
scholastic  refinement  which  makes  distinctions  without  dif- 
ference, no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  utter  contempt  than  I 
do  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  the  power  of  analysis 
and  combination — that  power  which  reduces  the  most  com- 
plex idea  into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their  first 
principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generalization  and  com- 
bination, unites  the  whole  in  one  harmonious  s)rstem — then,  so 
far  from  deserving  contempt,  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  the  power  which  raises  man  above 
the  brute — which  distinguishes  his  faculties  from  mere  saga- 
city, which  he  holds  in  common  with  inferior  animals.  It 
is  this  power  which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a 
mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectual  eminence  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  and  astronomy  itself  from  a  mere 
observation  of  insulated  facts  into  that  noble  science  which 
displays  to  our  admiration  the  system  of  the  universe. 
And  shall  this  high  power  of  the  mind,  which  has  effected 
such  wonders  when  directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the 
material  world,  be  for  ever  prohibited,  under  a  senseless  cry 
of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the  high  purpose  of 
political  science  and  legislation  ?  I  hold  them  to  be  subject 
to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject 
for  the  application  of  the  highest  intellectual  power.    Denun* 
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ciation  may,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  these  first  principles,  as  it  did  upon  Galileo  and  Bacon 
when  they  first  unfolded  the  great  discoveries  which  have 
immortalized  their  names  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
truth  will  prevail  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  denunciation,  and 
when  politics  and  legislation  will  bo  considered  as  much  a 
science  as  astronomy  and  chemistry. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives)  to  say  that  sove- 
reignty was  divided,  and  that  a  portion  remained  with  the 
States  severally,  and  that  the  residue  was  vested  in  the 
Union.  By  Union,  I  suppose  the  Senator  meant  the  United 
States.  If  such  be  his  meaning — if  he  intended  to  afiirm 
that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  twenty-four  States,  in  what- 
ever light  he  may  view  them,  our  opinions  will  not  disagree  ; 
but  according  to  my  conception,  the  whole  sovereignty  is  in 
the  several  States,  w^hile  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is 
divided — ^a  part  being  exercised  under  compact,  through  this 
General  Government,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
State  Governments.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rives)  means  to  assert  that  the  twenty-four  States  form  but 
one  community,  with  a  single  sovereign  power  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  but  the  revival  of  the  old/ 
question,  of  whether  the  Union  is  a  union  between  States 
as  distinct  communities,  or  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals  ;  and  in  this  light  hif 
opinions  would  lead  directly  to  consolidation. 

But  to  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  enforced.  The  law  must 
be  enforced  1  The  imperial  edict  must  be  executed  !  It  is 
under  such  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  without 
looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the  prac- 
tical exennse  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and  despotic 
acts  ever  have  been  covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this 
that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den,  and  the  three  Innocents 


I  .1  I  -'iPiiratcd  113  from  thts  British  crown.  Under  a 
nil  n-  -  ■I'lii.stiT,  "  tliat  religion  must  be  protected,"  how 
.ui\  i]i.L~-a<res  liavo  been  perpetrated?  and  liow  many 
iirtjrs  have  been  tied  to  the  stake  ?  What !  acting  on 
is  vii^tio  abstraction,  are  you  prepared  to  enforce  a  law 
itliout  considering  whether  it  be  just  or  unjiut,  conatita- 
jnal  or  unconstitutional  ?  Will  you  collect  money  when 
is  acknowledged  tliat  it  is  not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns 
■c  money,  who  diga  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his 
■ow,  has  a  just  title  to  it  against  the  universe.  No  one  hae 
right  to  touch  it  without  his  consent  except  his  govern- 
ent,  and  this  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants  ; 

take  more  is  robbery,  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  tc 
[force  robbery  by  murder.  Yes:  to  this  result  you  must 
■me,  hy  this  miserahle  sophistry,  this  vague  abstraction  ol 
iforciug  the  law,  without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the 
w  be  just  orunjuat,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  Ix 
■eserved,  without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it  pn> 
isod  to  preserve  the  Union  ?  By  force  !  Does  any  mai 
his  senses  believe  that  this  beautiful  structure — this  bar 
onions  aggregate  of  States,  produced  by  the  joint  consen 
all — can  be  preserved  by  force  ?  Its  very  inlroductica 
ill  he  certain  deattuction  to  this  Federal  Union,     "     m 
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is  the  Union  !  Yes,  exaction  on  the  side  of  the  master  ; 
for  this  very  bill  is  intended  to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer 
called  taxes — the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free  people — 
but  tribute — tribute  to  be  collected  under  the  mouths  of  the 
cannon  !  Your  custom-house  is  already  transferred  to  a 
garrison,  and  that  garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not 
against  the  enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  subjects  (I  \vill 
not  say  citizens),  on  whom  you  propose  to  levy  contributions. 
Has  reason  fled  from  our  borders  ?  Have  we  ceased  to 
reflect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  bill,  should 
it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon 
your  statute-book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  American  Senate.  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be  executed  ;  it 
will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  the  approach  of  despotism.  The  country  has  sunk  into 
avarice  and  political  corniption,  from  which  nothing  can 
arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
of  folly  and  madness,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration. 

Disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is  one  between 
power  and  liberty ;  and  I  tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  me,  that,  as  strong  as  may  be  the  love  of  power  on  their 
side,  the  love  of  liberty  is  still  stronger  on  ours.  History 
furnishes  many  instances  of  similar  struggles,  where  the  love 
of  liberty  has  prevailed  against  power  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  among  them  few  more  striking  than  that  of  our 
own  Revolution  ;  w^here,  as  strong  as  was  the  parent  country, 
and  feeble  as  were  the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse  of 
liberty,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  triumphed 
in  the  contest.  There  are,  indeed,  many  and  striking  analo- 
gies between  that  and  the  present  controversy.  They  both 
originated  substantially  in  the  same  cause — ^with  this  dif- 
ference— in  the  present  case,  the  power  of  taxation  Ls  con- 
verted into  that  of  regulating  industry ;  in  the  other,  tho 
power  of  regulating  industry,  b}  Ihe  regulation  of  commerce, 
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was  attempted  to  be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation. 
Were  I  to  trace  tlie  analogy  further,  we  should  find  that  the 
perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  the  one  case,  has  given 
precisely  the  Bamo  control  to  the  Northern  section  over  the 
industry  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  which  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  gave  to  Great  Britain  over  the 
industiy  of  the  colonies  in  the  other  ;  and  that  the  very 
articles  in  which  the  colonies  were  permittcti  to  have  a  free 
trade,  and  those  in  which  the  mother-country  had  a  monop- 
oly, are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  in  which  the 
Southern  States  are  perniitted  to  have  a  free  trade  by  the 
act  of  1832,  and  in  which  the  Northern  States  have,  by  the 
Banie  act,  secured  a  monopoly.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
means.  In  the  former,  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have 
a  free  trade  with  all  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
cape  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain  ;  while  north  of  that, 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  prohibited,  except  through  the 
mother-country,  by  means  of  her  commercial  regulations. 
If  we  compare  the  products  of  the  country  north  and  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  we  shall  find  them  almost  identical  with 
the  list  of  the  protected  and  unprotected  articles  contained 
in  the  act  of  hist  year.     Nor  docs  the  analogy  terminate 
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klio  other  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acts  on  this  occasion,  yet, 
in  supporting  this  bill,  he  obliterates  every  vestige  of  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  them,  saving  only  that,  professing 
the  principles  of  '98,  his  example  will  be  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  the  most  open  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  rights 
of  the  States.  I  will  also  add,  what  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  I  must  consider  him  (Mr.  Rives)  as  less  consistent  than 
our  old  opponents,  whose  conclusions  were  fairly  drawn  from 
their  premises,  while  his  premises  ought  to  have  led  him  to 
opposite  conclusions.  The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the 
new-fangled  doctrines,  as  he  chooses  to  call  them,  have 
brought  State  rights  into  disrepute.  I  must  tell  him,  in 
reply,  that  what  he  calls  new-fangled  are  but  the  doctrines 
of  '98  ;  and  that  it  is  he  (Mr.  Rives),  and  others  with  him, 
who,  professing  these  doctrines,  have  degraded  them  by  ex- 
plaining away  their  meaning  and  efficacy.  He  (Mr.  R.)  has 
disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  authorship  of  nullifi- 
cation. I  will  not  dispute  that  point.  If  Virginia  chooses 
to  throw  away  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments,  she  must  not 
hereafter  complain  that  it  has  become  the  property  of 
another.  But  while  I  have,  as  a  representative  of  Carolina, 
no  right  to  complain  of  the  disavowal  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  must  believe  that  he  (Mr.  R.)  has  done  his  native 
State  great  injustice  by  declaring  on  this  floor,  that  when 
she  gravely  resolved,  in  '98,  that  "  in  cases  of  deliberate  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  constitution,  the  States,  as  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound, 
to  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  main- 
tain within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties,  appertaining  to  them,"  she  meant  no  more  than  to 
proclaim  the  right  to  protest  and  to  remonstrate.  To  sup- 
pose that,  in  putting  forth  so  solemn  a  declaration,  which 
she  afterwards  sustained  by  so  able  and  elaborate  an  argu- 
ment, she  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  what  no  one  had 
ever  denied,  would  bo  to  suppose  that  the  State  had  been 
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guilty  of  the  most  egregious  trifling  that  ever  was  exhibited 
on  BO  solemn  an  occasion. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  over  which  I  have  passed,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  question  in  controversy  involves 
that  most  deeply  important  of  all  political  questions,  whether 
ours  is  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  government ; — a  question, 
on  the  decision  of  which  depend,  as  I  solemnly  believe,  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  their  happiness,  and  the  place  which 
we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale 
of  nations.  Never  was  there  a  controversy  in  which  more 
important  consequences  were  involved ;  not  excepting  that 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  decided  by  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Platca,  and  Salamis — ^which  gave  ascendency  to  the 
genius  of  Europe  over  that  of  Asia — and  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, has  continued  to  afiect  the  destiny  of  so  lai^  a 
portion  of  the  world  even  to  this  day.  There  are  often  close 
analogies  between  events  apparently  very  remote,  which  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  this  case.  In  the  great  contest  be- 
tween Greece  and  Persia,  between  European  and  Asiatic 
polity  and  civilization,  the  very  question  between  the  federal 
and  consolidated  form  of  government  was  invcdved.  The 
Asiatic  governments,  from  the  remotest  time,  with  some 
exceptions  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  consolidation,  which  consideiB 
the  whole  community  as  but  a  unit,  and  consolidates  its  powers 
in  a  central  point.  The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in 
Europe — Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was  based  on  a 
federal  system.  All  were  united  in  one  common  but  loose  bond, 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  States  partook,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  complex  organization,  which  distributed 
political  power  among  different  members  of  the  community. 
The  same  principles  prevailed  in  ancient  Italy ;  and,  if  we 
turn  to  the  Teutonic  race,  our  great  ancestors — the  race 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  power,  civilization,  and 
science,  and  which  possesses  the  largest  and  the  direst  pari 
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of  Europe — ^we  shall  find  that  their  governments  were  based 
on  federal  organization,  as  has  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  Constitution  (Mr.  Pal- 
grave),  from  whose  works  I  take  the  following  extract : 

"  In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the  Teutonic  States  was 
efifected.  They  were  assemblages  of  septs,  clans,  and  tribes ;  they  were 
confederated  hosts  and  armies,  led  on  by  princes,  magistrates,  and  chief- 
tains ;  each  of  whom  was  originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom  lost 
a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence  in  proportion  as  he  and  his  compeers 
became  united  under  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  who  was  superinduced 
upon  the  state,  first  as  a  military  commander  and  afterward  as  a  king. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  political  connection,  each  member  of  the  state 
continued  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Every  ancient  Teutonic  monarchy  must  be  considered  as  a  federation ;  it 
is  not  a  unit,  of  which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein  contained  are  the 
fractions,  but  they  are  the  integers,  and  the  state  is  the  multiple  which 
results  from  them.  Dukedoms  and  counties,  burghs  and  baronies,  towns 
and  townships,  and  shires,  form  the  kingdom ;  all,  in  a  certain  degree, 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  separate  in  jurisdiction,  though  all  obedient 
to  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This  general  description,  though  not 
always  strictly  applicable  in  terms,  is  always  so  substantially  and  in 
eflfect ;  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  language  which  has 
been  very  generally  employed  in  treating  on  the  English  Constitution.  It* 
has  been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced  into  a  I'egular  and 
gradual  subordination  of  government,  and  that  the  various  legal  districts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
country.  But  this  hypothesis,  which  tends  greatly  to  perplex  our  history, 
cannot  be  supported  by  fact ;  and,  instead  of  viewing  the  constitution  as  |i 
whole,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  parts,  we  must  examine  it  synthetically, 
and  assume  that  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  state  were  created  by  the 
concentration  of  the  powers  originally  belonging  to  the  members  and  cor- 
porations of  which  it  is  composed." 

[Here  Mr.  C.  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn.] 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Calhoun  said :  I  have  omitted  at 
the  pro|)er  place,  in  the  course  of  my  observations  yesterday, 
two  or  three  points,  to  which  I  will  now  advert,  before  I  re- 
sume the  discussion  where  I  left  offi  I  have  stated  that  the 
ordinance  and  acts  of  South  Carolina  were  directed,  not 
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against  the  revenue,  but  against  the  system  of  protection. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  was  her  object,  how  happens  it 
that  she  has  declared  the  whole  system  void — revenue  as 
well  as  protection,  without  discrimination  ?  It  is  this  ques- 
tion which  I  propose  to  answer.  Her  justification  will  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  there  be  any 
blame,  it  cannot  attach  to  her.  The  two  are  so  blended, 
throughout  the  whole,  as  to  make  the  entire  revenue  system 
subordinate  to  the  protective,  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
system  of  protection,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  South 
Carolina,  at  least,  could  not  make  the  discrimination ;  and 
she  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  in  a  system 
which  she  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  which  she 
felt  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  or  to  consider  the  whole 
as  one,  equally  contaminated  through  all  its  parts,  by  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  protective  portion,  and  as  such,  to 
be  resisted  by  the  act  of  the  State.  I  maintain  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  regard  it  in  the  latter  character,  and  that, 
if  a  loss  of  revenue  follow,  the  fault  is  not  hers,  but  of  this 
Government,  which  has  improperly  blended  together,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  separated  by  the  State,  two  systems 
wholly  dissimilar.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  State  be  doubted  ; 
if  it  be  supposed  that  her  action  is  against  revenue  as  well 
as  protection,  let  the  two  be  separated — let  so  much  of  the 
duties  as  are  intended  for  revenue  be  put  in  one  bill,  and  the 
residue  intended  for  protection  be  put  in  another,  and  I 
pledge  myself  that  the  ordinance  and  the  acts  of  the  State 
will  cease  as  to  the  former,  and  be  directed  exclusively  against 
the  latter. 

I  also  stated,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  yesterday,  and 

II  trust  that  I  have  conclusively  shown,  that  the  act  of  1816, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  item,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was,  in  reality,  a  revenue  measure ;  and  that  Carolina  and 
the  other  States,  in  supporting  it,  have  not  incurred  the 
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slightest  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  sj-stera  of  protection 
wliich  has  since  grown  up,  and  which  now  so  deeply  distracts 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  willing,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Carolina,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  State, 
to  take  that  act  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
tariff,  simply  reducing  the  duties,  in  an  average  proportion, 
on  all  the  items  to  the  revenue  point.  I  make  that  oflFer 
now  to  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system  ;  but  I  must,, 
in  candor,  inform  them  that  such  an  adjustment  w^ould  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  between  the  protected  and  unprotected 
articles  more  favorably  to  the  State,  and  to  the  South,  and 
less  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  than  an  average  uniform 
ad  valorem^  and,  accordingly,  more  so  than  that  now  proposed 
by  Carolina  through  her  convention.  After  such  an  offer,  no 
man  who  values  his  candor  will  dare  accuse  the  State,  or 
those  who  have  represented  her  here,  with  inconsistency  in 
reference  to  the  point  under  consideration. 

I  omitted,  also,  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  remark  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives),  that  the  only  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  tariff  grew  out  of  the  ordinance  and  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina.  I  must  attribute  an  assertion,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  facts,  to  an  ignorance  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  years  in  reference  to  this  subject,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  to 
which  he  himself  has  alluded  in  his  remarks.  If  the  Senator 
will  take  pains  to  inform  himself,  he  will  find  that  this  pro- 
tective system  advanced  with  a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in 
6i)ite  of  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  protests,  of  not  only 
Carolina,  but  also  of  Virginia  and  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
until  1828,  when  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  changed  the 
character  of  her  resistance,  by  holding  up  her  reserved  rights 
as  the  shield  of  her  defence  against  further  encroachment,. 
This  attitude  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  State,  arrested  the 
further  progress  of  the  system,  so  that  the  question  from 
that  period  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  has 
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oil  one  side  and  the  duties  establishea  by  tne  act  ui  ±0^0 
tli<^  oiIk  r.    But  a  single  remark  will  be  sufficient  in  reply 
wli;ii   I  iiuist  consider,  the  invidious  remark  of  the  Sena 
i'roni  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives).     The  act  of  1832,  wliich  has  i 
yet  gone  into  operation,  and  which  was  passed  but  a  i 
months  since,  was  declared  by  the  supporters  of  the  syst 
to  be  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  the  bill  proposed  by  1 
Treasury  Department,  not  essentially  different  from  the 
itself,  was  in  like  manner  declared  to  be  intended  by  the  1 
ministration  as  a  permanent  arrangement.     What  has 
curred  since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  these  abused  acts 
the  calumniated  State,  to  produce  this  mighty  revolutim 
reference  to  this  odious  system  ?     Unless  the  Senator  fi 
Virginia  can  assign  some  other  cause,  he  is  bound,  u 
every  principle  of  fairness,  to  retract  this  unjust  aspen 
upon  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  -Clayton),  as  wel 
others,  has  relied  with  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
pression,  nor  shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and  elev; 
feelings  with  which  it  is  associated ;  but  I  trust  that  I 
be  permitted  to  raise  the  inquiry,  In  what  manner  bk 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  without  weakening  the 
triotic  feeling  with  which,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  be  ntt 
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scription  can  be  found  in  the  entire  mass  of  our  population. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pomp  and  display  of  eloquence  on 
the  occasion,  every  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  some  State  or  terri- 
tory, and,  as  such,  under  an  express  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States  :  and  it  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other  sense, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas),  indeed,  relies  upon  that  provision 
in  the  constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  estab- 
lish an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  ;  and  the  operation  of 
the  rule  actually  established  under  "this  authority,  to  prove 
that  naturalized  citizens  are  citizens  at  large,  without  being 
citizens  of  any  of  the  States.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  law  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  or  to  reply  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  he 
(Mr.  D.)  has  taken  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  power  of  Congress  extends  simply  to 
the  estabhshment  of  a  uniform  rule  by  which  foreigners  may 
be  naturalized  in  the  several  States  or  territories,  without  in- 
fringing, in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to  naturalization, 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  they  existed  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

Having  supplied  the  omissions  of  yesterday,  I  now  re- 
sume the  subject  at  the  point  where  my  remarks  then  termi- 
nated. The  Senate  will  remember  that  I  stated,  at  their 
close,  that  the  great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  ours  is  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  system  of  government ;  a  system  in 
which  the  parts,  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  are  the  integers,  and  the  whole  the  multiple,  or  in 
which  the  whole  is  an  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions.  I 
stated,  that  on  the  decision  of  this  question,  I  believed,  de- 
pended not  only  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  country, 
but  the  place  which  we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  scale  of  nations.  I  stated,  also,  in  my  remarks  on 
this  point,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  this 
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and  the  great  struggle  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which 
was  decided  by  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Platea,  and  Salamis, 
and  which  immortalized  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Themia- 
tocles.  I  illustrated  this  analogy  by  showing  that  centralism 
or  consolidation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations  along 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  the  per- 
vading principle  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  while  the  fede- 
ral system,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,  that  system 
which  organizes  a  community  in  reference  to  its  parts,  has 
prevailed  in  Europe. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic  nations,  the 
government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  in  its  early  period, 
is  the  most  striking.  Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  mere 
confederation  without  any  central  power,  till  a  military  chief- 
tain, with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at  its  head,  without, 
however,  merging  the  original  organization  of  the  twelve  dis- 
tinct tribes.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  central 
action  among  that  peculiar  people  which,  in  three  genera- 
tions, terminated  in  a  permanent  division  of  their  tribes.  It 
is  impossible  even  for  a  careless  reader  to  peruse  the  histoiy 
of  that  event  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy 
in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separation,  and  those  which 
now  threaten  us  with  a  similar  calamity.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  central  power  in  the  king  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  which,  under  King  Solomon,  was  greatly 
increased,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  rearing  the  temple,  of 
enlarging  and  embellishing  Jemsalem,  the  seat  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  other  i)rofuse  expenditures  of  his  magnifi- 
cent reign.  Increased  taxation  was  followed  by  its  natural 
consequences — discontent  and  complaint,  which,  before  his 
death,  began  to  excite  resistance.  On  the  succession  of  his 
son,  Rehoboam,  the  ten  tribes,  headed  by  Jeroboam,  demand- 
ed a  reduction  of  the  taxes  ;  the  temple  being  finished,  and 
the  embellishment  of  Jerusalem  completed,  and  the  money 
which  had  been  raised  for  that  purpose  being  no  longer  r&- 
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quired,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debt  being  paid,  they  de- 
manded a  reduction  of  the  duties — a  repeal  of  the  tariff. 
The  demand  was  taken  under  consideration,  and  after  consult- 
ing the  old  men,  the  counsellors  of  '98,  who  advised  a  reduc- 
tion, he  then  took  the  opinion  of  the  younger  politicians,  who 
had  since  grown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their 
fathers  ;  he  hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and  refused  to 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  undei 
Jeroboam  followed.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
which  had  received  the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to  the 
house  of  David. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under  considera* 
tion.     I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  country,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  age,  that  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government 
is  tlie  government  of  a  majority,  acting  through  a  representa- 
tive body,  without  check  or  limitation  on  its  power  ;  yet,  if 
we  may  test  this  theory  by  experience  and  reason,  we  shall 
find  that,  so  far  from  being  perfect,  the  necessary  tendency 
of  all  governments,  based  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, without  constitutional  check  or  limitation  of  power,  is 
to  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,   and  despotism;  and  thi8,\ 
whether    the   will   of  the   majority   be   expressed   directly  I 
through  an  assembly  of  the  peojJe  themselves,  or  by  their  ! 
representatives.     I  know  that,  in  venturing  this  assertion,  I  j 
utter  what  is  unpopular  both  \vithin  and  without  these  walls  ;  ■ 
but  where  truth  and  liberty  are  concerned,  such  considera- 
tions should  not  be  regarded.     I  will  place  the  decision  of 
this  point  on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  the  kind,  among 
the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made,  has  ever  endured 
for  a  single  generation,  but,  on  the  contrary  haa  invariably 
experienced  the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.     Let  a 
single  instance  be  pointed  out,  and  I  will  surrender  my 
opinion.     But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid  of  experience  to  direct 
Dur  judgment,  reason  itself  would  be  a  certain  guide.     The 
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I  view  whicli  considers  the  commiinity  as  an  unit,  and  all  its 
I  parts  as  having  a  similar  interest,  is  radically  erroneous. 
\  However  small  the  community  may  be,  and  however  homo- 
geneous its  interests,  the  moment  that  government  is  put 
into  operation — as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect  taxes  and  to 
make  appropriations,  the  different  portions  of  the  community 
must,  of  necessity,  bear  different  and  opposing  relations  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  government.  There  must 
inevitably  spring  up  two  interests — a  direction  and  a  stock- 
holder interest — an  interest  profiting  by  the  action  of  the 
government,  and  interested  in  increasing  its  powers  and 
action  ;  and  another,  at  whose  expense  the  poUtical  machine 
in  motion.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  communi- 
cate distinci  ideas  on  such  a  subject,  through  the  medium 
of  general  propositions,  without  particular  illustration  ;  and 
in  order  that  I  may  be  distinctly  understood,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  being  tedious,  I  will  illustrate  the  important  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  by  examples. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  small  community  of  five  persons, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  to  make  the  ex- 
ample strong,  let  us  suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth  Let  us  further  sup- 
pose that  they  determine  to  govern  the  community  by  the 
will  of  a  majority  ;  and,  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, let  us  suppose  that  the  majority,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  lay  an  equal  tax,  say  of  one 
hundred  dollars  on  each  individual  of  this  little  community. 
Their  treasury  would  contain  five  hundred  dollars.  Three 
are  a  majority ;  and  they,  by  supposition,  have  contributed 
three  hundred  as  their  portion,  and  the  other  two  (the  mi- 
nority), two  hundred.  The  three  have  the  right  to  make  the 
appropriations  as  they  may  think  proper.  The  question  is. 
How  would  the  principle  of  the  absolute  and  unchecked  ma* 
jority  operate,  under  these  circumstances,  in  this  little  com- 
munity ?     If  the  three  be  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice — ^if 
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they  should  appropriate  the  money  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  raised,  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  the  five,  then 
the  object  of  the  associatron  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  j 
lefiected,  and  each  would  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
government.  But,  should  the  majority  pursue  an  opposite 
course — should  they  appropriate  the  money  in  a  manner  to 
benefit  their  own  particular  interest,  without  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  two  (and  that  they  will  so  act,  unless  there  be 
some  efficient  check,  he  who  best  knows  human  nature  will 
least  doubt),  who  does  not  see  that  the  three  and  the  two 
would  have  directly  opposite  interests  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  government  ?  The  three  who  contribute  to  the  common 
treasury  but  three  hundred  dollars,  could,  in  fact,  by  appro- 
priating the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use,  convert  the  action 
of  the  government  into  the  means  of  making  money,  and,  of 
consequence,  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the 
taxes.  They  put  in  three  hundred  and  take  out  five  ;  that 
is,  they  take  back  to  themselves  all  that  they  put  in,  and,  in 
addition,  that  which  was  put  in  by  their  associates  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  taking  taxation  and  appropriation  together, 
they  have  gained,  and  their  associates  have  lost,  two  hundred 
dollars  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government.  Opposite 
interests,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  government,  are 
thus  created  between  them  :  the  one  having  an  interest  in 
favor,  and  the  other  against  the  taxes ;  the  one  to  increase, 
and  the  other  to  decrease  the  taxes  ;  the  one  to  retain  the 
taxes  when  the  money  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  other  to 
repeal  them  when  the  objects  for  which  they  were  levied 
have  been  secured. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  community  of  five  to  be  raised 
to  twenty-four  individuals,  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner, 
by  the  will  of  a  majority  :  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  divide  them  into  two  interests — ^into  a  majority  and 
a  minority,  thirteen  against  eleven,  or  in  some  other  propor- 
:ion ;  and  that  all  the  consequences  which  I  have  shown  to 
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be  applicable  to  tbe  small  community  of  five  would  be  ap* 
plicable  to  the  greater,  the  cause  not  depeudiug  upon  the 
number,  but  resulting  necessarily  from  the  action  of  the 
goverament  itself.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  gov- 
erning themselves  directly  in  an  assembly  of  the  whole,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  agents,  they  should  adopt  the  repre- 
sentative principle  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  governed  by  a 
majority  of  themselves,  they  should  be  governed  by  a  major- 
ity of  their  representatives.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation 
of  the  system  would  not  be  aflfected  by  the  change  :  the  re- 
presentatives being  responsible  to  those  who  chose  them, 
would  confonn  to  the  will  of  their  constituents,  and  would 
act  as  they  would  do  were  they  present  and  acting  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  same  conflict  of  interest,  which  we  have 
shown  would  exist  in  one  case,  would  equally  exist  in  the 
other.  In  either  case,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  system 
of  hostile  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  or  the 
stronger  interest,  against  the  minority,  or  the  weaker  inter- 
est ;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  would 
be  to  exact  as  much  as  possible  from  the  latter,  which  would 
necessarily  bo  resisted  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  War- 
fare, by  legislation,  would  thus  be  commenced  between  the 
parties,  with  the  same  object,  and  not  less  hostile  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  distinct  and  rival  nations — ^the 
only  distinction  would  be  in  the  instruments  and  the  mode. 
Enactments,  in  the  one  case,  would  supply  what  could  only 
be  effected  by  arms  in  the  other ;  and  the  inevitable  opera- 
tion  would  be  to  engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  between 
the  parties,  which  would  merge  every  feeling  of  patriotism — 
that  feeling  which  embraces  the  whole — ^and  substitute  in  its 
place  the  most  violent  party  attachment ;  and  instead  of 
having  one  common  centre  of  attachment,  around  which  the 
aflfections  of  the  community  might  rally,  there  would  in  &ct 
be  two —  the  interests  of  the  majority,  to  which  those  who 
constitute  that  majority  would  be  more  attached  than  they 
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would  be  to  the  whole, — and  that  of  the  minority,  lo  which 
they,  in  like  manner,  would  also  be  more  attached  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole.  Faction  would  thus  take  the  place 
of  patriotism  ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  patriotism,  corruption 
must  necessarily  follow,  and  in  its  train,  anarchy,  and,  finally, 
despotism,  or  the  establishment  of  absolute  power  in  a  single 
individual,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of  hostile  in- 
terests ;  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  a  single  individual,  who  by  being  made  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  community,  would  have  an  equal  interest  in 
the  protection  of  all  the  parts. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  calami- 
tous train  of  consequences,  this  little  community  should  adopt 
a  written  constitution,  with  limitations  restricting  the  will  of 
the  majority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  against  the 
oppression  which  I  have  shown  would  necessarily  result  with- 
out such  restrictions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  case  would  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  varied,  if  the  majority  be  left  in 
possession  of  the  right  of  judging  exclusively  of  the  extent 
of  its  powers,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
to  enfurce  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  The  point  is  almost  too  clear  for 
illustration.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  when  a 
constitution  grants  power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  whatever  interests  may  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  will  be  in  favor  of  extending  the 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  limitation ;  and  that,  unless 
those  in  whose  behalf  the  limitations  were  imposed  have, 
in  some  form  or  mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the 
power  will  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  the  gov- 
ernment must  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
will  of  the  majority  governed  w^ithout  constitution  or  limita- 
tion of  power. 

I  have  thus  presented  all  possible  modes  in  which  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority  will 


I'll-.;-  will  inevit.ibly  be  created  by  the  action  of  the  govei 
iiii[i!.  1..  lie  I'lill.nvcd  by  hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  fi 
lii.ii.  1    )iiL]ition,  anartby,  and  despotism. 

Tiie  <;reat  and  Bolemn  question  here  preeente  itself, 
there  any  remedy  for  these  evils  ?  on  the  decision  of  wk' 
depends  the  question,  whether  the  people  can  govern  the 
solves,  which  has  been  so  oflen  asked  with  so  much  skep 
cisni  and  doubt.  There  is  a  remedy,  and  but  one, — the  eff 
of  which,  whatever  may  he  the  form,  is  to  organize  eocii 
in  reference  to  tliis  conflict  of  interests,  which  springs  out 
tlie  action  of  government ;  and  which  can  only  be  done 
giving  to  each  part  the  right  of  self-protection  ;  which,  !l 
woi-d,  instead  of  considering  the  community  of  twcnty-fi 
a  single  community,  having  a  common  interest,  and  to 
goveinod  by  the  single  will  of  an  entire  majority,  shall  u| 
all  questions  tending  to  bring  the  parts  into  conflict,  I 
thirteen  againet  the  eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twen 
four  as  a  unit,  hut  of  the  thirteen  and  of  the  eleven  eej 
rately, — the  majority  of  each  governing  the  jiarts,  and  wh 
they  concur,  governing  the  whole, — and  where  they  disagi 
arresting  the  action  of  the  government.  This  I  will  call  i 
concurring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute  majority.  In  dti 
way  the  number  would  he  the  same,  whether  taken  aa  I 
absolute  or  as  the  eoncurring  majority.     Thus,  the 
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the  absolute  majority  is  the  government  of  the  people — that 
beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government  which  has  been  so  enthu- 
siastically entertained  in  ever}'-  age  by  the  generous  and  pa- 
trotic,  where  civilization  and  liberty  have  made  the  smallest 
progress.  There  can  be  no  greater  error :  the  government 
of  the  people  is  the  government  of  the  whole  community — 
of  the  twenty-four — the  self-government  of  all  the  parts — 
too  perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  the  present,  or  any 
past  stage  of  human  society.  The  government  of  the  abso- 
lute majority,  instead  of  being  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  but  the  government  of  the  strongest  interests,  and,/ 
when  not  efficiently  checked,  is  thejnost  tyrannical>and  op-f 
pressive  that  can  be  devised.  Between  this  ideal  perfection 
on  the  one  side,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  no  other  system 
can  be  devised  but  that  which  considers  society  in  reference  to 
its  parts,  as  diflferently  affected  by  the  action  of  the  government, 
and  which  takes  the  sense  of  each  part  separately,  and  there- 
by the  sense  of  the  whole,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated. 
These  principles,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  number  of  which  the  community  may  be  com- 
posed, but  are  just  as  applicable  to  one  of  thirteen  millions — 
the  number  which  composes  ours — as  of  the  small  communi- 
ty of  twenty-four,  wliich  I  have  supposed  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  ;  and  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  twenty-four 
States  united  in  one  community,  than  to  the  case  of  the 
twenty-four  individuals.  There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  large  and  a  small  community,  not  affecting  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  violence  of  the  action.  In  the  former,  the 
similarity  of  the  interests  of  all  the  parts  will  Umit  the  op- 
pression from  tlte  hostile  action  of  the  parts,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government  merely  ;  but  in 
the  large  community,  spreading  over  a  country  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  having  a  great  diversity  of  interests,  with  different 
kinds  of  labor,  capital,  and  production,  the  conflict  and  op- 
pression will  extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appropri- 
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1 1  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed  cases, 
•  iiiv,  1  it  to  our  government  and  its  actual  operation,  we  s 
find  u  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has  I 
stated,  not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  systen 
an  absolute  majority^  but  also  a  striking  and  beautiful  il 
tration,  in  the  formation^ of  our  system,  of  the  principle 
the  concuning  m^jflflity,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute,  w" 
I  have  asserted  to  be  the  only  means  of  efficiently  checl 
the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  course,  the  only  solid  founds 
of  constitutional  liberty.  That  our  govemment,  for  n 
years,  lia«  been  graduaUy  verging  to  consolidation  ;  that 
constitution  has  gradually  become  a  dead  letter  ;  and 
all  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  government  have  been 
tuuUy  removed,  so  as  practically  to  convert  the  Greneral  ( 
crnment  into  a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  witi 
check  or  limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
partially  observed  its  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  commencement  and  g 
ual  j)rogress  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  cb 
in  our  system  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  change 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  What  has  been 
result  ?  Precisely  that  which  might  have  been  anticipa 
the  growth  of  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and,  if  not 
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ing  as  has  been  the  advance  of  political  corruption  among 
the  mercenary  corps  who  look  to  Government  for  support,  the 
momls  and  virtue  of  the  community  at  large  have  been  ad- 
vancing in  improvement.  What,  I  again  repeat,  is  the 
cause  ?  No  other  can  be  assigned  but  a  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  which  has  con- 
verted the  Government  into  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible majority,  and  which,  by  the  laws  that  must  inevi- 
tably govern  in  all  such  majorities,  has  placed  in  conflict  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  by  a  system  of  hostile  legis- 
lation, by  an  oppressive  and  unequal  imposition  of  taxes,  by 
unequal  and  2)rofuse  appropriations,  and  by  rendering  the 
entire  labor  and  capital  of  the  weaker  interest  subordinate  to 
the  stronger. 

This  is  the  cause,  and  these  the  fmits,  which  have  con- 
verted the  Government  into  a  mere  instrument  of  taking 
money  from  one  portion  of  the  community,  to  be  given  to  ^ 
another ;  and  which  has  rallied  around  it  a  great,  a  powerful, 
and  mercenary  corps  of  office-holders,  office-seekers,  and  ex- 
pectants, destitute  of  principle  and  patriotism,  and  who  have 
no  standard  of  morals  or  politics  but  the  will  of  the  Execu- 
tive— the  will  of  him  who  has  the  distribution  of  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes.  I  hold  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at 
the  theoretical  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
majority  in  the  cases  which  I  have  supposed,  and  not  be 
struck  with  the  practical  illustration  in  the  actual  operation 
of  our  Government.  Under  every  circumstance,  the  absolute  \ 
majority  will  ever  have  its  American  system  (I  mean  nothing 
offensive  to  any  Senator)  ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
American  system  is,  that  system  of  plunder  which  the 
strongest  interest  has  ever  waged,  and  will  ever  wage,  against 
the  weaker,  where  the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  efficient 
and  constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  Nothing  but 
such  check  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  interest  can  arrest  it : 
mere  constitutional  limitations  are  wholly  insufficient.  What- 
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i^vcr  interest  obtains  posaeBsion  of  the  Govcmnient,  will,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  lie  in  favor  of  the  powers,  and  against 
(he  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution,  and  will  resort 
tfi  every  device  that  can  be  imagined  to  remove  those  re- 
Blniints,  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  interest,  that  which 
I  have  designated  as  the  stockholding  interest,  the  tax-pay- 
ers, those  on  whom  the  system  operates,  will  resist  the  abuse 
of  powers,  and  contend  for  the  limitations.  And  it  is  on  this 
point,  then,  that  the  contest  between  the  delegated  and  the 
reserved  powers  will  he  waged  ;  but  in  this  contest,  as  the 
interests  in  possession  of  the  Government  are  organized  and 
aniicd  by  all  its  powers  and  patronage,  the  opposite  interest, 
if  not  in  like  manner  organized  and  possessed  of  a  power  to 
l)rotect  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
will  be  as  inevitably  crushed  as  would  be  a  band  of  imorgan- 
izcd  militia  when  opposed  by  a  veteran  and  trained  corps  of 
regulars,  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  power  can  only  be 
o]iposed  by  power,  organization  by  organization  ;  and  on  this 
theory  stands  our  beautifid  federal  system  of  Government. 
No  free  system  was  ever  further  removed  from  the  principle 
'that  the  absolute  majority,  without  check  or  limitation,  ought 
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of  repi-csenting  fairly  and  fully  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
would  but  represent,  as  has  been  stated,  the  interests  of  the 
stronger  section.  No  candid  man  can  dispute  that  I  have 
given  a  correct  description  of  the  constitution-making  power : 
that  power  which  created  and  organized  the  Government, 
which  delegated  to  it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  in 
trust  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  States,  and  which  im- 
posed strict  limitations  and  checks  against  abuses  and  usuri)a- 
tions.  In  administering  the  delegated  powers,  the  constitu- 
tion provides,  very  properly,  in  order  to  give  promptitude 
and  efficiency,  that  the  Government  shall  be  organized  upon 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  majority,  or,  rather,  of  two  al)- 
solute  majorities  combined  :  a  majority  of  the  States  consid- 
ered as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body  ;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  States,  estimated  in  federal  nimi- 
bers,  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  A  combination  of  the 
two  prevails  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  they  being  nominated  by  tho 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  thus  that  the 
concurring  and  the  absolute  majorities  are  combined  in  one 
complex  system :  the  one  in  forming  the  constitution,  and 
the  other  in  making  and  executing  the  laws ;  thus  beauti- 
fully blending  the  moderation,  justice,  and  equity  of  tho 
former,  and  more  perfect  majority,  with  the  promptness  and 
energy  of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect. 

To  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  constitution  over  the 
law-making  majority  is  the  great  and  essential  point,  on 
which  the  success  of  the  system  must  depend.  Unless  that 
ascendency  can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  constitution  ;  and, 
finally,  the  will  of  the  Executive,  by  the  influence  of  his 
patronage,  will  supersede  the  laws — vindications  of  which  are 
already  perceptible.  This  ascendency  can  only  be  preserved 
through  the  action  of  the  States  as  organized  bodies,  having 
their  own  separate  governments,  and  possessed  of  the  right. 
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li.is  1).  t  n  ably  and  fully  presented  by  the  Senator  from  ] 
iiiky  (Mr.  Bibb),  and  others  who  preceded  him  in 
dtbatu  on  the  same  side,  whose  arguments  not  only  rci 
unanswered,  but  are  unanswerable.  It  is  only  by  this  p 
of  interposition  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  ca 
I)oacefully  and  efficiently  protected  against  the  encn 
ments  of  the  Greneral  Grovemment — ^that  the  limita 
imposed  upon  its  authority  can  be  enforced,  and  its  n 
ments  confined  to  the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the 
stitution. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this  ca 
effected  by  the  organization  of  the  Oeneral  Govern 
itself,  particularly  by  the  action  of  this  body,  which  i 
sents  the  States — and  that  the  States  themselves  musi 
to  the  General  Grovemment  for  the  perservation  of  ma 
the   most   important  of  their  reserved  rights.     I  d< 
underrate  the  value  to  be' attached  to  the  organic  an 
ment  of  the  General  Government,  and  the  wise  distril 
of  its  powers  between  the  several  departments,  and,  i 
ticular,  the  structure  and  the  important  functions  ( 
body ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  Senate,  or  any  depai 
of  this  Government,  was  intended  to  be  the  only  guard 
the  reserved  rights,  is  a  great   and  fundamental  m 
•^"1     '^  — ^^r^monf.  throueh  all  its  departments,  represe; 
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important  trasts  confided  to  it,  and  not,  as  preposterously 
supposed,  to  protect  the  reserved  powers,  which  are  confided 
wholly  to  the  guardianship  of  the  several  States. 

Against  the  view  of  our  system  which  I  have  presented, 
and  the  right  of  the  States  to  interpose,  it  is  objected  that 
it  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.  I  consider  tho 
objection  as  without  the  slightest  foundation ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it  is  the  source 
of  the  highest  power  and  of  the  strongest  cement.  Nor  Ib 
its  tendency  in  this  respect  difficult  of  explanation.  Tho 
government  of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked  l>y  efficient 
constitutional  restraints,  though  apparently  strong,  is,  in 
reality,  an  exceedingly  feeble  government.  That  tendency 
to  conflict  between  the  parts,  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
inevitable  in  such  governments,  wastes  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  tlie  hostile  action  of  contending  factions,  which 
leaves  very  little  more  power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength 
of  the  majority  over  the  minority.  But  a  government  based 
upon  i\\2  principle  of  the  concurring  majority,  where  each  great 
interest  possesses  within  itself  the  means  of  self-protection,, 
which  ultimately  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  necessarily  causes  that  unanimity  in  council,  and 
ardent  attachment  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  give 
an  irresistible  energy  to  a  government  so  constituted.  I 
might  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  of 
which  the  Roman  furnishes  the  most  familiar  and  striking 
proofs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  tho  tri- 
bunitian  power,  the  government  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and,  I  may  add,  corrup- 
tion. How  did  this  happen  ?  The  explanation  will  throw 
important  light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
community  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians ;  with  the  power  of  tho  state  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  former,  without  adequate  checks  to  protect 
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the  riglife  of  the  latter.  -The  result  was  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  the  gOTcm- 
ment  into  the  means  of  making  money,  to  enrich  thomselvee 
and  their  dcpentlantB.  They,  in  a  word,  hod  their  Ameri- 
can Bystem,  growing  out  of  the  pecuUar  cliaractcr  of  the 
government  und  condition  of  the  country.  This  requires 
explanation.  At  that  period,  according  to  the  laws  ol 
nations,  when  one  nation  conquered  another,  the  lands  of  the 
vanquished  helonged  to  the  victor  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Komau  law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  two 
parts — one  allotted  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  jieoplc,  and  the 
other  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  treasury, — of  which  the  patri- 
cians had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The  patri- 
cians abused  their  power  by  withholding  from  the  plebeians 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  tlicm,  and  by 
converting  to  their  own  use  that  wiiich  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  treasury.  In  a  word,  tboy  took  to  themselves  the 
entire  spods  of  victory, — and  had  thus  the  moat  powerful 
motive  to  keep  the  state  perpetually  involved  in  war,  to  the 
utter  impoverishment  and  oppression  of  the  plebeians.  After 
reaisting  the  abiisG  of  power  by  all  peaceable  means,  and 
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from  that  day  the  genius  of  Borne  became  ascendant,  and 
victory  followed  her  steps  till  she  had  established  an  almost 
universal  dominion.  How  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  aU 
anticipation  be  explained  ?  The  explanation  appears  to  me 
to  be  simple.  No  measure  or  movement  could  be  adopted 
without  the  concurring  assent  of  both  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other  ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  desire  and  objects  of  neither  could 
be  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  To  obtain 
this  concurrence,  each  was  compelled  to  consult  the  good- 
will of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office,  not  those  only  who 
might  have  the  confidence  of  the  order  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  also  that  of  the  other.  The  result  was,  that 
men  possessing  those  qualities  which  would  naturally  com- 
mand confidence — moderation,  wisdom,  justice,  and  patriot- 
ism— ^wcre  elevated  to  office  ;  and  the  weight  of  their 
authority  and  the  prudence  of  their  counsel,  combined  with 
that  spirit  of  unanimity  necessarily  resulting  from  the  con- 
curring assent  of  the  two  orders,  furnish  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Koman  State,  and  of  that  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness  which  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree  characterized  her  public  men.  I  might  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have  laid  down  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  history  of  all  free  statrjs  ancient  and  modem, 
distinguished  for  their  power  and  patriotism,  and  conclu- 
sively show,  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which  had  not 
some  contrivance,  under  some  form,  by  which  the  concurring 
assent  of  the  different  portions  of  the  community  was  made 
necessary  in  the  action  of  government,  but  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  state  were  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  means  of  securing  such 
assent. 

In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  our 
system,  which  depends,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  right  of 
interposition  on  the  part  of  a  State,  we  must  not  omit  to 
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take  into  consideration  the  amending  pcwOfj  by  which  new 
powers  may  be  granted,  or  any  derangement  rl'  the  syiitem 
corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  ;  and  thus,  in  the  same  degree,  sti-cngtheniug  the 
power  of  repairing  any  derangement  occaeioncd  by  the  eccen- 
tric action  of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  pcicer  of  interposition, 
fairly  understood,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal 
against  the  usurjiations  of  the  General  Govemincnt,  the  joint 
agent  of  all  the  States,  to  the  States  themselves, — to  be 
decided  under  the  amending  power,  by  the  voice  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  highest  power  known  under  the 
system.  I  know  the  difficulty,  in  our  country,  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  tlie  principle  for  which  1  contend,  though 
resting  upon  the  clearest  reason,  and  tested  by  the  universal 
experience  of  free  nations,  I  knovr  that  the  governments  of 
the  several  States,  which,  fi.ir  tlie  most  part,  are  constructed 
on  tluj  principle  of  the  absolute  majority,  will  be  cited 
as  an  argument  against  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived  ;  bui,  in  my  opinion,  the  satisfactory  auswer  can  be 
given,— that  the  objects  of  expenditure  wbich  fall  within  thol 
sphere  of  a  State  Government  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  so 
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Bat,  to  return  to  the  General  Government.  We  have 
now  Biifficieut  experience  to  ascertain  that  the  tendency  to 
conflict  in  its  action  is  between  the  southern  and  other  sec- 
tions. The  latter  ha\nng  a  decided  majority,  must  habitually 
be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  other  House ;  and,  being  governed  by  that  in- 
stinctive love  of  power  so  natural  to  the  human  breast,  they 
must  become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  Government,  and 
in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the  limitations  ;  while  the 
other  and  weaker  section  is  as  necessarily  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  limitations.  One  section  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  of  the  reserved  ;  and  the 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the 
powers,  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.  The  contest  will,  in 
fact,  be  a  contest  between  power  and  liberty,  and  such  I 
consider  the  present — a  contest  in  which  the  weaker  section, 
with  its  peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  institutions,  has  at 
stake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.  Should  we  be  able  to 
maintain  in  their  full  vigor  our  reserved  rights,  liberty  and 
prosperity  will  be  our  portion ;  but  if  we  yield,  and  permit 
the  stronger  interest  to  concentrate  within  itself  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Government,  then  will  our  fate  be  more  wretched 
than  that  of  the  aborigines  whom  we  have  expelled.  In  this 
great  struggle  between  the  delegated  and  reserved  powers, 
60  far  from  repining  that  my  lot,  and  that  of  those  whom  I 
represent,  is  cast  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  I  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  fact ;  for,  though  we  participate  in  but  few  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Government,  we  are  compensated,  and 
more  than  compensated,  in  not  being  so  much  exposed  to  its 
corruptions.  Nor  do  I  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be 
discharged,  of  defending  the  reserved  powers  against  appa- 
rently such  fearful  odds,  has  been  assigned  to  us.  To 
discharge  it  successfully  requires  the  highest  qualities, 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and  should  we  perform  it  with  a 
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zeal  and  ability  proportioned  to  ita  magnitude,  instead  of 
mere  planters,  our  section  will  become  diEtinj^uished  foi 
ita  patriots  and  Btatt'smen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  prove  unwortliy  of  the  trust — if  we  yield  to  the  steady 
encroachmunta  of  power,  the  severest  calamity  and  most 
debasing  corruption  will  overspread  the  land.  Every  Southern 
man,  tme  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and  faithful  to  the 
duties  which  Providence  has  allotted  him,  will  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  this  Government, 
which  will  be  reserved  for  those  only  who  have  qualified 
themselves,  by  political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  the 
Magdalen  Asylum. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  Resolutions  respect- 
ing the  Rights  of  the  States,  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
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arate  government;  and  that,  whenever  the  General  Government 
assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegated  by  .he  compact,  its  acts 
are  unauthorized,  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  and  that  the  said  Govommeni 
is  not  made  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that 
would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  tlie  constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign 
parties,  without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress. 

^Resolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have  been^ 
united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and,  as  such,  are  now 
formed  into  one  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  so 
united,  in  any  one  stigo  of  their  political  existence ;  that  the  people 
of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  have  not,  as  memben 
thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens 
has  been  transferred  to  the  General  Government;  tliat  they  have 
parted  with  the  right  of  punishing  treason  through  their  respective 
State  Governments ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judging,  in 
the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  powers  reserved,  and,  of  consequence, 
of  those  delegated,  are  not  only  without  foundation  in  truth,  but  are 
contrary  to  the  mast  certain  and  plain  historical  facts,  and  the  clearest 
deductions  of  reason ;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
General  (fovernment,  or  any  of  its  departments,  deriving  authority 
from  such  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  be  unconstitu- 
tional— must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States — to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and  to  rear 
on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government,  without  constitutional  check 
or  limitation,  whicli  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  lil^ 
erty  itself." 

Which  being  read,  Mr.  Calhoun  said :] 

When  the  bill  with  which  the  resolutions  are  connected 
was  under  discussion,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Webster)  thought  proper  to  give  his  remarks  a  personal 
bearing  in  reference  to  myself.  I  had  said  nothing  to  justify 
this  course  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman*  I  had,  it  is  tnie^ 
denounced  the  bill  in  strong  language,  but  not  stronger  than 


tho  niles  wluch  guvem  parliamentary  proceedings  permit ; 
nnr  stronger  than  the  uhfiracter  of  the  bill,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  State  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  justified.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  undcrstaud  what  motive  governed  the  Senator  in 
givinfj  a  personal  char.icter  to  Lis  remarks.  If  he  intended 
any  thing  unkind — (liuie  Mr,  Webster  said,  audibly,  Certainly 
not ;  and  Mr.  0.  replied,  I  will  not,  then,  stiy  what  I  in- 
tended, if  such  had  been  his  motive) — but  still  I  must  bo 
permitted  to  ask,  If  ho  intended  nothing  unkind,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  Senator?  Did  he  design  to  strengthen  a 
cause  which  lie  feels  to  be  weak,  by  giving  the  discussion  a 
personal  direction  ?  If  such  was  hia  motive,  his  experience 
as  a  debater  ought  to  have  taught  him  that  it  was  one  of 
those  weak  devices  wliich  SDldom  fail  to  react  on  those  who 
resort  to  them.  If  his  motive  was  to  acquire  popularity  by 
attaL'kiug  one  who  had  voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty 
— from  a  deep  conviction  tliat  liberty  and  the  constitutioa 
were  at  stake — had  identified  himself  with  an  unpopular 
questiun,  I  would  say  to  him  that  a  true  sense  of  dignity 
would  have  impelled  him  in  an  opposite  direclion.  Among 
the  possible  motives  which  might  hiive  influenced  him,  thero 
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to  the  remark  which  the  Senator  made  at  the  termination  of 
the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter). 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that,  if  I  chose  to  put  at 
issue  his  character  for  consistency,  he  stood  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate his  course.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  no  idea 
of  calling  in  question  liis  consistency,  or  that  of  any  other 
member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  feel  no 
concern.  But  if  I  am  to  understand  the  remark  of  the  Sen- 
ator as  intended,  indirectly,  as  a  challenge  to  put  in  issue  the 
consistency  of  my  course  as  compared  with  his  own,  I  have  to 
say  that,  though  I  do  not  accept  it,  yet,  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  make  a  trial  of  character  on  that  or  any  other  point 
connected  with  our  public  conduct,  and  will  select  a  suitable 
occasion,  I  stand  prepared  to  vindicate  my  course,  as  com- 
pared with  his,  or  that  of  any  other  member  of  this  body,  for 
consistency  of  conduct,  purity  of  motive,  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  have  been  forced  upon 
me,  I  sliall  now  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may,  with  all  its  bearings,  bo 
fully  understood,  I  must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  I 
introduced  the  resolutions.  They  were  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  which  has  pjissed  this  House,  and  is 
now  pending  b3fore  the  other.  That  bill  was  couched  in 
general  terms,  without  naming  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State,  though  it  was  undei-stood,  and  avowed  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  intended  to  act  directly  on  her. 

Believing  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  use  force 
in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it 
rested  upon  principles  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitution 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  I  drew  up  the  resolutions, 
and  introduced  them  expressly  witli  the  view  to  test  those 
principles,  with  a  desire  that  they  should  be  discussed  and 
voted  on  before  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
majority  ordered  otherwise.     The  resclutions  were  laid  on 


l.ho  table,  and  the  bill  taken  up  fut  tltscussion.  Under  tUia 
urrangement,  wbicli,  it  was  understood,  originated  with  the 
committee  that  reported  the  bill,  I,  of  course,  concluded  that 
its  membera  would  proceed  in  the  discussion,  and  explain 
the  principles  and  the  necessity  for  the  bill,  before  the 
other  Senators  wmilil  enter  into  the  discussion,  and  par- 
ticvdarly  those  from  South  Carolina.  Understanding,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  committee,  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Tenncsaee  to  close  the  discussion 
on  the  bill,  I  waited  tu  the  last  moment,  in  expectation  of 
hearing  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  committee.  But,  not  hearing  from  him,  I 
rose  to  speak  to  the  bill,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  concluded, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  arose — I  will  not  say  to 
reply  to  me — and  certainly  nut  to  discuss  the  bill,  hut  the 
resolutions,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  state  these  facts  in  the  way  of  complaint, 
but  in  order  to  explain  my  own  course.  The  Senator  having 
directed  his  argument  against  my  resolutions,  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  call  them  up  from 
the  table,  and  to  assign  a  day  for  their  discussion,  in  the  b 
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on  the  ground  that  the  word,  as  used  (constitutional  compact), 
was  obscure — that  it  conveyed  no  definite  meaning — ^and  that 
the  constitution  was  a  noun-substantive,  and  not  an  adjec- 
tive. I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use  any  ex- 
pression of  doubtful  sense,  and  if  I  have  done  so,  the  Senator 
must  attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of  my  language,  and  not  to 
design.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Senator  will  excuse  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  my  apology.  In  matters  of  criticism, 
authority  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  I  liave  an  au- 
thority of  so  high  a  character,  in  this  case,  for  using  the 
expression  wliich  he  considers  so  obscure  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional, as  will  justify  me  even  in  his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  Senator  himself — ^given  on  a  solemn 
occasion  (the  discussion  on  Mr.  Foote's  resolution),  and 
doubtless  with  great  deliberation,  after  having  duly  weighed 
the  force  of  the  expression. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayno, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  delivered  January  26,  1830,  as 
follows :  ] 

"  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  loavc  where  I  find  it — in  the 
hands  of  their  o\Tn  governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do 
I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  population 
has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  the  Federal  Government.  Wo 
know,  Sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the  other  Ilouse  is  not 
equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  wo  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for 
that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal :  the  habit  of  the  Government  being 
almost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in  other 
modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain,  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original 
bargain — the  compact — let  it  stand  ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  en- 
joyed. The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in  propo- 
sitions for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is. 
and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit  in  silence  to 
aoi;usations,  cither  against  myself  individually,  or  against  the  North. 
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wholly  unrounded  and  unjust — tccuwtions  trhich  impnto  to  us  a  iltsp<»- 
fiition  to  cvndi!  the  constitutional  compact,  luid  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  Government  otct  tbo  intenial  Uws  and  domestic  condiLion  of  the 
Statw." 


It  will  be  Been,  by  this  extract,  that  the  Senator  not  only 
used  llie  phrase  "constitutional  compact,"  which  he  now  so 
mucii  condemns,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  he  calls 
the  constitution  itself  a  compact — a  bargain  ;  which  con- 
tains important  admissions,  having  a  direct  and  powerful 
bearing  on  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  discussion,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  But,  strong  as  his  objection  is  to  the 
word  "conititutionil,"  it  is  still  strongGr  to  the  word  "ac- 
cede, '  ^\hich,  he  thmlis,  hjis  been  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tion with  some  deep  design,  as  I  suppose,  to  entrap  the  Sen- 
ate into  an  admi'^sion  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights, 
Here,  agam,  I  must  shelter  myself  under  authority.  But  I 
suspect  the  Senator,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  (for  our  instincts 
ofcen  stniugely  run  before  our  knowledge),  had  a  prescience, 
which  would  account  for  his  aversion  for  the  word,  that  this 
authority  was  no  less  than  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  the 
great  aj^ostlij  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Rights.     The  word 
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of  that  abhorred  adjective  "  constitutional/'  I  will  insert  the 
very  noun-substantive  "  constitution  ; "  and  in  the  place  of 
the  word  "  accede,"  I  will  insert  the  word  ^'  ratify,"  which 
he  designates  as  the  proper  term  to  be  used. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  resolution  stands,  and  how  it  will 
read  after  these  amendments.  Here  Mr.  C.  said  the  resolu- 
tion, as  introduced,  reads : 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitu- 
tional compact,  to  which  the  peojJe  of  each  State  acceded 
as  a  separate  and  sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself 
by  its  own  particular  ratification ;  and  that  the  Union,  of 
which  the  said  compact  is  a  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended : 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  compact, 
under  the  title  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  people  of  each  State  ratified  as  a  separate  and  sovereign 
community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratifica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Union  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the 
bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

Where,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  that  plain  case  of  revolution  ? 
Where  that  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe,  between  the  prem- 
ises and  conclusion,  which  the  Senator  proclaimed  would  bo 
apparent  if  the  resolution  waa  reduced  into  constitutional 
language  ?  For  my  part,  with  my  poor  powers  of  concep- 
tion, I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  diflerence  between  the 
resolution  as  first  introduced,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  bo 
amended  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  Senator.  And, 
instead  of  that  hiatus  between  the  premises  and  conclusion, 
which  seems  to  startle  the  imagination  of  the  Senator,  I  can 
perceive  nothing  but  a  continuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  magnificent  superstructure  of  State  Bights,  y^ 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  vision  is  distorted 
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by  the  medium  through  which  he  viewa  every  thing  connected 
with  the  subject ;  and  that  the  aamc  distortion  which  has 
presented  to  his  iinagimition  this  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe, 
where  not  even  a  fissure  exists,  also  presented  that  beautiful 
and  elassical  image  of  a.  strong  man  struggling  in  a  bog  with- 
out tlie  power  of  extricating  himself,  and  incai>able  of  being 
aided  by  any  friendly  hand,  while,  instead  of  struggling  in  a 
bog,  he  stands  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  trjth. 

Having  now  noticed  the  criticism  of  the  Senator,  I  shall 
proceed  to  meet  and  rejtel  the  main  assault  on  the  resolution. 
Ho  directed  his  attack  against  the  strong  point,  the  vciy 
horn  of  the  citadel  of  State  Rights.  The  Senator  clearly 
perceived  that,  if  the  constitution  be  a  com|«ict,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  the  assertions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  or 
to  resist  the  consequences  which  I  had  drawn  from  them, 
and,  accordingly,  directed  his  wliole  fire  against  that  point ; 
but,  after  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  ammunition,  not  tho 
slightest  impression,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  has  been  made. 
But,  to  drop  the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
notes  which  I  took  of  what  the  Senator  said,  I  am  now  at  a 
loBS  to  know  whether,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  Senator,  our  con- 
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to  use  hereafter.     (Here  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  read  from  his 
notes.) 

''The  States  agreed  that  each  should  participate  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  other." 

Certainly,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the  constitution ; 
but  when  did  they  make  that  agreement  but  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  how  could  they  agree  but  by  compact  ? 

"  The  system,  not  a  compact  between  States  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city, but  a  government  proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  individual  relations  between  itself  and  the  citizens." 

This,  the  Senator  lays  down  as  a  leading,  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  sustain  his  doctrine,  and,  I  must  say,  with  strange 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  language  ;  not,  certainly,  to  be 
explained  by  any  want  of  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
words  on  his  part. 

^'  It  docs  not  call  itself  a  compact,  but  a  constitution.  The  constitu- 
tion rests  on  compact,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  compact." 

I  would  ask.  To  what  compact  does  the  Senator  refer,  as 
that  on  which  the  constitution  rests  ?  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  the  States  had  formed  but  one 
compact,  and  that  was  the  0I4  confederation ;  and,  certainly, 
the  gentleman  docs  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  present 
constitution  rests  upon  that.  What,  then,  is  his  meaning.^ 
What  can  it  be,  but  that  the  constitution  itself  is  a  com- 
pact ?  And  how  will  his  language  read,  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, but  that  the  constitution  was  a  compact,  but  is  no 
longer  a  compact  ?  It  had,  by  some  means  or  another, 
clianged  its  nature,  or  become  defunct. 

He  nexts  states  that 

"  A  man  is  almost  untrue  to  his  country  who  calls  the  constitution  a 
compact." 

I  fear  the  Senator,  in  calling  it  '^  a  compact,  a  bargain/' 


WDiJs?  The  Senator  has  a  mind  of  high  order,  and  p 
1<  (tlv  trained  to  the  most  exact  use  of  lanjniajxe.  No  dd 
Ivii  )\\>  l)L'tter  the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses.  I 
ditiiculty  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject.  He  who  imd 
takes  to  prove  that  this  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  i 
dertakes  a  task  wliich,  be  his  strength  ever  so  great,  mi 
oppress  him  by  its  weight.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  ai{ 
inent  of  the  Senator  together,  I  would  say  that  it  is  his  i 
pression  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  and  will  n 
proceed  to  consider  the  reason  which  he  has  assigned  for  t 
opinion. 

lie  thinks  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  consti 
tion  and  compact.  To  prove  this,  he  adduces  the  wo 
^'  ordain  and  establish,'^  contained  in  the  preamble  of  1 
constitution.  I  confess  I  am  not  capable  of  perceiving 
what  manner  these  words  are  incompatible  with  the  i< 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact.  The  Senator  will  adi 
tliat  a  single  State  may  ordain  a  constitution  ;  and  when 
the  difficulty,  where  the  incompatibility^  of  two  States  o 
curring  in  ordaining  and  establishing  a  constitution? 
between  the  States  themselves,  the  instrument  would  b 
compact ;  but  in  reference  to  the  Gh)vemment,  and  those 
whom  it  operates,  it  would  be  ordained  and  established 
ordained  and  established  by  the^otW  authority  of  ttoo^  insU 
of  the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  armiment  whieh  the  Sspnatnr  jirlvnnpoa  fn  cV 
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posing  the  prohibitions  is  the  language  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  language  of  a 
compact,  which  implies  the  equality  of  the  parties.  As  a 
proof,  the  Senator  cited  several  clauses  of  the  constitution 
which  provide  that  no  State  shall  enter  into  treaties  of 
alliance  and  confederation,  lay  imposts,  &c.,  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress.  If  he  had  turned  to  the  articles  of  the 
old  confederation,  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  a 
compact,  he  would  have  found  that  those  very  prohibitory 
articles  of  the  constitution  were  borrowed  from  that  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  language  which  he  now  considers  as  imply- 
ing superiority  was  taken  verhatim  from  it.  If  he  had  ex- 
tended his  researches  still  further,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  is  the  habitual  language  used  in  treaties,  whenever  a 
stipulation  is  made  against  the  performance  of  any  act. 
Among  many  instances  which  I  could  cite  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Britain  in  1793,  in  which  the  very 
language  used  in  the  constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the 
Senator  next  observes  that  it  stipulates  nothing,  and  asks, 
with  an  air  of  triumi)h,  Where  are  the  evidences  of  the 
stipulations  between  the  States  ?  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intelligent  a 
source.  Has  the  Senator  never  seen  the  ratifications  of  the 
constitution  by  the  several  States  ?  Did  he  not  cite  them 
on  this  very  occasion  ?  Do  they  contain  no  evidence  of 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  States  ?  Nor  is  the  assertion 
less  strange  that  the  constitution  contains  no  stipulations. 
So  far  from  regarding  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  Senator 
regards  it,  I  consider  the  whole  instrument  but  a  mass  of 
stipulations.  What  is  that  but  a  stipulation  to  which  the- 
Senator  refers  when  he  states,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
that  each  State  had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  others. 

VOL.  II. — 18 
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laiul."  He  asked,  with  marked  emphasis,  Can  a  comp 
till'  supreme  law  of  the  land?  I  ask,  in  return,  wl 
treaties  are  not  compacts,  and  whether  treaties,  as  \^ 
the  constitution,  are  not  declared  to  be  the  supreme  1 
the  land  ?  His  argument,  in  fact^  as  conclusively  ; 
that  treaties  are  not  compactB  as  that  the  constitution 
a  compact.  I  might  rest  the  issue  on  this  decisive  an 
but,  as  I  desire  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  th 
portant  point,  I  shall  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  con 
his  reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  law, 
organizes  the  government,  and  points  out  the  mode 
action.     I  will  not  object  to  the  definition,  though, 
opinion,  a  more  appropriate  one,  or,  at  least,  one 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  could  be  given.     Hj  objec 
not  to  the  definition,  but  to  the  attempt  to  prove  tl 
fimdamental  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  a  compact, 
Senator  seems  to  suppose.     I  hold  the  very  reverse  to 
case ;  and  that,  according  to  the  most  approved  wr 
the  subject  of  government,  these  very  fundamental  law 
are  now  stated  not  only  not  to  be  compacts,  but  incoi 
with  the  very  idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invariably  to 
pacts ;  and,  in  that  character,  are  distinguished  fi 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country.     I  will  cite  a  single  ar 
which  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writei 
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Limited  by  certain  laws.  These  regulations,  by  which  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  kept  within  bounds,  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  th€ 
9tatey 

"  The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body  of  the  nation  determine  the  form 
of  government,  and  the  manner  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  are  like- 
wise covenants  between  the  people  and  the  person  on  whom  they  confer 
the  sovereignty,  which  regulate  the  manner  of  governing,  and  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  is  limited." 

"  These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  because  they  are  the 
basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the  state  on  which  the  structure  of  the 
government  is  raised,  and  because  the  people  look  upon  these  regulations 
as  their  principal  strength  and  support." 

"  The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  given  to  these  regulations  in  an 
improper  and  figurative  sense,  for,  properly  speaking,  they  are  real  cove- 
nants. But  as  those  covenants  are  obligatory  between  the  contracting 
parties,  they  have  the  force  of  laws  themselves." 

The  same,  voL  ii.,  part  2,  ch.  i.,  sees.  19  and  22,  in  part. 

"  The  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  supreme  power  originally 
resides,  may  regulate  the  government  by  a  fundamental  law  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  commit  the  exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  the  supreme  power 
to  different  persons  or  bodies,  who  may  act  independently  of  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  rights  committed  to  them,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  laws 
from  which  those  rights  are  derived." 

*'  And  these  fundamental  laws  are  real  covenants,  or  what  the  civilians 
call  pacta  conventa^  between  the  different  orders  of  the  republic,  by 
which  they  stipulate  that  each  shall  have  a  particular  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty, and  that  this  shall  establish  the  form  of  government.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  these  means,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  acquires  a  right 
jiot  only  of  exercising  the  power  granted  to  it,  but  also  of  preserving  that 
original  right" 

A  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
wliich  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  that  of  any  other 
European  government,  will  show  that  that  is  a  compact. 
Magna  Charta  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although  it  did  not  as- 
sume, originally,  the  form  of  a  compact,  yet,  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting  of  the  barons  which  imposed  it 
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on  King  John,  it  was  reduced  into  the  fonn  of  a  covenant^ 
and  duly  signed  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and  others,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  king  on  the  other. 

But  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  constitution 
of  England  is  a  compact  in  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1688,  which  declared  that : — 

"  King  James  the  Second  having  endeayored  to  subvert  the  oonstita- 
/  lion  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king 
and  people,  and  having,  bj  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons, violated  the  fundamental  law,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant." 

But  why  should  I  refer  to  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
government,  or  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  foreign  states, 
when  there  are  such  decisive  proofs  that  our  constitution  is 
a  compact  ?  On  this  point  the  Senator  is  estopped.  I 
borrow  from  the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  for  the  word. 
His  adopted  State,  which  he  so  ably  represents  on  this  floor, 
and  his  native  State,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  both  declared,  in  their  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  it  was  a  compact.  The  ratification  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  in  the  following  words  : 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  :] 

"  In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the  Commomoealth' 

of  MassachusettSj  February  6,  1788. 

"The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fully  considered 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  said  Common- 
wealth, passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  acknowledging,  with 
grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in 
affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
an  opportunity  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of 
entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  assent- 
ing to  and  ratifying  a  now  Constitution,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  3stablish  justice,  ensui*e  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  oom- 
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mon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  of  Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  ratificatioD  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken  from  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  But  proof, 
if  possible,  still  more  decisive,  may  be  found  in  the  celebra- 
ted resolutions  of  Virginia  on  the  alien  and  sedition  law,  in 
1798,  and  the  responses  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
States.  Those  resolutions  expressly  assert  that  the  consti- 
tution is  a  compact  between  the  States,  in  the  following 
language : 

[Hero  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  as  follows  :] 
"  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it 

VIEWS  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  AS  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  COMPACT,  TO  WHICH  THE  StATES  ARE  PARTIES,  AS  LIMITED  BY  THE 
PLAIN  SENSE  AND  INTENTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  CONSTITUTING  THAT 
COMPACT,  AS  NO  FARTHER  VALID  THAN  THEY  ARE  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE 
GRANTS  ENUMERATED  IN  THAT  COMPACT;  AND  THAT,  IN  CASE  OF  A  DE- 
LIBERATE, PALPABLE,  AND  DANGEROUS  EXERCISE  OF  OTHER  POWERS  NOT 
GRANTED  BY  THE  SAID  COMPACT,  THE  StaTES  WHO  ARE  PARTIES  THERETO 
HAVE  THE  RIGHT,  AND  ARE  IN  DUTY  BOUND,  TO  INTERPOSE  FOR  ARREST- 
ING THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EVIL,  AND  FOR  MAINTAINING  WITHIN  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  LIMITS  THE  AUTHORITIES,  RIGHTS,  AND  LIBERTIES  APPERTAIN- 
ING  TO   THEM. 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret  that  a 
spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  which  defines  them ;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  de- 
sign to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which,  having  been  copied  from 
the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  articles  of  confederation, 
were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains,  and  limits 
the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States,  by  degrees, 

INTO  ONE  sovereignty,  THE  OBVIOUS  TENDENCY  AND  INEVITABLE  Ri>:SULT 
OF   WHICH   WOULD   BE,    TO   TRANSFORM    THE   PRESENT    REPUBLICAN    SYSTEM 

OF  THE  United   States  into   an   absolute,  or,   at   best,  a  mixed 

MONARCHY." 

They  were  sent  to  the  several  States.     We  have  the  re- 


iiizrs  the  fact  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact. 
Ill  \wT  answer  she  says  : 

[IIlic  Mr.  C.  read  from  tlie  answer  of  Massachusetts  as  follow? 

*'  But  they  deem  it  their  duty  Bolemnly  to  declare  that,  while 
hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is  the  only 
Gource  of  just  and  legitimate  power,  they  cannot  admit  the  right  o 
State  Legislatures  to  denounce  the  administration  of  that  Govemme; 
which  the  people  themselTCS,  by  a  tolemn  compact,  hare  ezdusirely 
mitted  their  national  concerns.    That^  although  a  liberal  and  enligh 
vigilance  among  the  people  is  always  to  be  dierished,  yet  an  unreaso 
jealousy  of  the  men  of  their  choice^  and  a  recarrence  to  measures  o 
trcmity  upon  groundless  or  triyial  pretexts,  have  a  strong  tenden 
destroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home,  and  to  deprire  the  United  Stat 
the  most  essential  advantages  in  their  relations  abroad.    That  this  J 
lature  are  persuaded  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  i 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construction 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  are  ezclusiTely  vested  by  the  peo 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States." 

'^  That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact^  which  is  declared 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  constituted  the  State  LegisI 
the  judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  bu 
confided  to  them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  of  the 
tution  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  interests,  or  oonfo 
to  the  wishes,  of  the  people  whom  they  represent." 

Now  I  ask  the  Senator  himself — ^I  put  it  to  his  can 
say,  if  South  Carolina  be  estopped  on  the  subject  < 
protective  system,  because  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Smit 

loosed  a  moderate  duty  on  hemp,  or  some  other  art 
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nition  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  (both  on  his  part 
and  that  of  his  State),  be  not  for  ever  estopped  on  this  im- 
portant point  ? 

There  remains  one  more  of  the  Senator's  arguments,  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  says  it  is  not  a  compact,  because  it  is  a  govern- 
ment ;  which  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body,  possessed 
of  the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  purposes  by  its  own 
proper  authority  ;  and  which,  he  says,  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  a  compact.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator, 
Who  ever  considered  a  government,  when  spoken  of  as  the 
agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  distinct 
from  the  constitution  itself,  as  a  compact  ?  In  that  light  it 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  is  true  that,  in  general 
and  loose  language,  it  is  often  said  that  the  Government  is  a 
compact,  meaning  the  constitution  which  created  it,  and 
vested  it  with  authority  to  execute  the  powers  contained  in 
the  instrument ;  but  when  the  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  constitution  and  the  Government,  as  the  Senator  has 
done,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  call  the  Government  a 
compact,  as  to  call  an  individual,  appointed  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  a  contract,  a  contract ;  and  not  less  so  to  sup- 
pose that  there  could  be  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
them.  In  connection  with  this  point,  the  Senator,  to  prove 
that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  asserts  that  it  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  State,  and  pointedly  declares  that 
the  States  have  not  a  right  to  touch  a  hair  of  its  head  ;  and 
this,  with  that  provision  in  the  constitution  that  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  States  have  a  right  to  alter,  change,  amend, 
or  even  to  abolish  it,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
intended  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact ; 
and  I  trust  I  have  shown,  by  the  clearest  demonstration, 
that  his  arguments  are  perfectly  inconclusive,  and  that  his 
assertion  is  ascainst  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  evidence — 
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evidence  of  record,  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  oright  tc 
close  his  lips  for  ever. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  other,  and,  apparently,  contra- 
dictory aspect  in  which  the  Senator  presented  this  part  of 
the  subject :  I  mean  that  in  which  he  states  that  the  Grov- 
emment  is  founded  in  compact,  but  is  no  longer  a  compact. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  no  other  interpretation  could 
be  given  to  this  assertion,  except  that  the  constitution  was 
once  a  compact,  but  is  no  longer  so.  There  was  a  vagueness 
and  indistinctness  in  this  part  of  the  Senator's  argunoient, 
which  left  me  altogether  uncertain  as  to  its  real  meaning. 
If  he  meant,  as  I  presume  he  did,  that  the  compact  is  an 
executed,  and  not  an  executory  one — ^that  its  object  was  to 
create  a  government,  and  to  invest  it  with  proper  authority 
— and  that,  having  executed  this  office,  it  had  performed  its 
functions,  and,  with  it,  had  ceased  to  exist,  then  we  have  the 
extraordinary  avowal  that  the  constitution  is  a  dead  letter — 
that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  binding  eflTect,  or  any  practical 
influence  or  operation. 

It  has,  indeed,  often  been  charged  that  the  constitution 
has  become  a  dead  letter  ;  that  it  is  continually  violated,  and 
has  lost  all  its  control  over  the  Government ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  before  been  bold  enough  to  advance  a  theory  on  the 
avowed  basis  that  it  was  an  executed,  and,  therefore,  an 
extinct  instrument.  I  will  not  seriously  attempt  to  refute 
an  argument,  which,  to  me,  appears  so  extravagant.  I 
had  thought  that  the  constitution  was  to  endure  for  ever ; 
and  that,  so  far  fi-om  its  being  an  executed  contract,  it  con- 
tained great  trust  powers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  created 
it,  and  of  all  future  generations, — which  never  could  be 
finally  executed  during  the  existence  of  the  world,  if  our 
Government  should  so  long  endure. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  first  resolution,  to  see  how  the 
issue  stands  between  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself.      It  contains  three  propositions.      First,  that   the 
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constitution  is  a  compact ;  second,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  States,  constituting  distinct  communities ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  is  a  subsisting  and  binding  compact  between  the 
States.  How  do  these  three  propositions  now  stand  ?  The 
first,  I  trust,  has  been  satisfactorily  established  ;  the  second, 
the  Senator  has  admitted,  faintly,  indeed,  but  stQl  he  has 
admitted  it  to  be  true.  This  admission  is  something.  It  is 
so  much  gained  by  discussion.  Three  years  ago  even  this 
was  a  contested  point.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  thank  him 
for  the  admission  :  we  owe  it  to  the  force  of  truth.  The  fact 
that  these  States  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independent 
States  at  the  time  of  their  independence  ;  that  they  were 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  secured  their  in- 
dependence ;  that  they  were  recognized  in  the  same  character 
in  the  old  articles  of  the  confederation  ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  present  constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention  of  the 
several  States — ^afterwards  submitted  to  them  for  their  re- 
spective ratifications,  and  was  ratified  by  them  separately, 
each  for  itself,  and  each,  by  its  own  act,  binding  its  citizens, 
— ^formed  a  body  of  facts  too  clear  to  be  denied,  and  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third  and  last  proposition 
contained  in  the  resolution — that  it  is  a  binding  and  a  sub- 
sisting compact  between  the  States.  The  Senator  was  not 
expUcit  on  this  point.  I  understood  him,  however,  as  assert- 
ing that,  though  formed  by  the  States,  the  constitution  was 
not  binding  between  the  States  as  distinct  communities,  but 
between  the  American  people  in  the  aggregate  ;  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  became  one  people,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  change.  All  acknowledge  that,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  States  constituted  distinct 
and  independent  communities,  in  full   possession  of  their 
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sovereignty ;  and,  siiruly,  if  the  adoption  of  the  oonstita* 
lion  was  intended  to  effect  the  great  and  important  change 
in  their  condition  whicli  the  theory  of  the  Senator  suppoBCB, 
some  evidence  of  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  instrument 
itself.  It  professes  to  Imj  a  careful  and  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  powers  wliich  tho  States  delegated,  and  of  every 
inodiBcatlon  of  their  ])olitical  condition.  The  Senator  said 
that  he  looked  to  the  constitution  in  order  to  aaeertain  its 
real  character ;  and,  surely,  he  ought  to  look  to  the  same 
instrument  in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes  were,  in  fact, 
made  in  the  political  condition  of  the  States  and  the  country. 
But,  with  the  excejitiun  of  "we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  in  the  preamble,  he  has  not  pointed  out  a  single 
indication  in  the  constitution,  of  the  great  change  which,  as 
he  conceives,  has  been  effected  in  this  respect. 

Now,  Sir,  I  intend  to  prove,  that  tho  only  argument  on 
which  the  gentleman  relies  on  this  point,  must  utterly  fail 
him.  1  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
the  expression  of  the  preamble  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary.  But  if  it  were,  it  might  be  easily 
shown  that  it  is  at  least  aa  applicable  to  my  \'iew  of  the 
ennstilution  as  fo  tlint  of  the  Senator  ;  nnd  that  tiie  whole 
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several  States  in  their  united  and  confederated  capacity  ; 
and,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be  shown  that  it  is  only  in 
this  sense  that  the  expression  is  used  in  the  constitution. 
But  it  is  not  necessary.  A  single  argument  will  for  ever 
settle  this  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  tnie  meaning  of 
the  expression,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
States  as  they  exist  under  the  constitution,  but  as  it  was 
under  the  old  confederation,  before  its  adoption.  The  consti- 
tution had  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  the  States,  in  ordaining 
it,  could  only  speak  of  themselves  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  then  existed,  and  not  in  that  in  which  they  would  exist 
under  the  constitution.  So  that,  if  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  not  (as  he  supposes)  that 
the  constitution  forms  the  American  people  into  an  aggregate 
mass  of  individuals,  but  that  such  was  their  political  con- 
dition before  its  adoption,  under  the  old  confederation,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  argument  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important  point,  the  last 
refuge  of  those  who  advocate  consolidation,  even  on  this  con- 
clusive argument.  I  have  shown  that  the  constitution 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  mighty  change  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  States  and  the  country,  which  the 
Senator  supposed  it  effected  ;  and  I  intend  now,  by  the  most 
decisive  proof,  drawn  from  the  Instrument  itself,  to  show 
that  no  such  change  was  intended,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  States  are  united  under  it  as  States  and  not  as  individ- 
uals. On  this  point  there  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
constitution  entirely  and  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Senator 
in  this  debate,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  which 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence  not  only  that  the  constitution 
is  a  compact,  but  a  subsisting  compact,  binding  between  the 
States.  I  allude  to  the  seventh  article,  which  provides  that 
"  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  betioeen 


what  I  have  asserted  it  to  be — a  compact,  ratitiel 
St:iii\s,  ami  .1  subsisting  compact,  binding  the  States 
iif^'  it. 

But,  Sir,  I  will  not  leave  this  point,  all-iraportan 
tiililishing  the  true  theory  of  our  Goveinment,  on  th 
nicnt  alone,  as  demonstrstive  and  conclusivo  as  I  he 
be.     Another,  n.it  niucli   less  powerful,   but  of  a  i 
character,  may  be  drawn  i'rom  the  tenth  amended 
which  provides  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  Iho 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
are  reserred  to  tho  States  respectively  or  to  tlie 
Tiie  article  of  ratification,  which  I  have  just  cited, 
us  that  the  constitution,  which  delegates  powera,  wai 
by  the  StateSj  and  is  binding  between  them.     This 
us  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegated, — a  most  ii 
fact  in  detennining  the  point  immediately  at  iasue 
the  Senator  and  myself.    According  to  his  views,  tl; 
tution  created  a  miion  between  individuals,  if  the 
may  be  allowed,  and  that  it  formed,  at  lenst  to  the  < 
the  powers  delegated,  one  people,  and  not  a  Fedei 
of  the  States,  aa  I  contend ;  or,  to  express  the  s 
differently,  that  the  delegation  of  powers  wag  to  th 
can  people  in  the  aggregate  (for  it  is  only  by  sue 
tion  that  they  could  be  constituted  one  people),  e 
the  UtiUcd  Slates, — directly  contrary  to  the  article 
uliicli  declares  that  the  powers  are  delegated  to  tl 
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but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I  am  contending, 
"people"  is  omitted  :  thus  making  the  delegation  of  power 
clear  and  unequivocal  to  the  United  States,  as  distinct  politi- 
cal communities,  and  conclusively  proving  that  all  the  pow- 
ers delegated  are  reciprocally  delegated  by  the  States  to  each 
other,  as  distinct  political  communities. 

So  much  for  the  delegated  powers.  Now,  as  all  admit, 
and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  re- 
served  powers  are  reserved  "  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  None  will  pretend  that,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  one  people,  though  the  argiunent  to  prove  it, 
however  absurd,  would  be  far  more  plausible  than  that  which 
goes  to  show  that  we  are  on^  people  to  the  extent  of  the 
delegated  powers.  This  reservation  "to  the  people"  might, 
in  the  hands  of  subtle  and  trained  logicians,  be  a  peg  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon  ;  and  had  the  expression  "  to  the  people  " 
been  connected,  as  fortunately  it  is  not,  with  the  delegated 
instead  of  the  reserved  powers,  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
this  in  the  present  discussion. 

I  have  now  established,  I  hope,  beyond  the  power  of 
controversy,  every  allegation  contained  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion— that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  as  distinct  political  communities, 
and  subsisting  and  binding  between  the  States  in  the  same 
character ;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
consequences  which  may  be  fairly  deduced,  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  our  political  system,  from  these  established 
facts. 

The  first,  and  most  important  is,  they  conclusively  estab- 
lish that  ours  is  a  federal  system — a  system  of  States  ar- 
ranged in  a  Federal  Union,  each  retaining  its  distinct  exist-  ^ 
ence  and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attribute  which  be- 
longs to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded  on  compact ;  it 
is  formed  by  sovereign  communities,  and  is  binding  between 
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them  in  their  Bovercign  capacity.  I  might  nppenl,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion,  to  all  elementary  writers  on  the 
subject  of  govemnieut,  but  will  content  myself  with  citing 
one  only :  Burlnmaqui,  quoted  with  approbation  by  Judge 
Tucker,  in  his  Commentary  on  Blackstone,  himsolf  a  high 
authority,  says : 

[ili^ru  Mr.  C.  read  from  Tiickor'a  Blnctstona  as  follows) : 

"  Politicnl  bodica,  whether  gruat  or  Rmall,  if  they  are  constituted  by  a 
people  formerly  independent,  and  under  no  civil  Bulyoetiou,  or  by  those 
who  justly  claim  independence  from  any  civil  power  they  were  forracrly 
Ruhjcct  to,  have  the  civil  supremacy  in  thomsclvcs,  and  arc  in  a  state  of 
equal  right  and  liberty  with  respect  to  all  other  States,  whether  great  or 
Email.  No  regard  is  to  be  had  in  this  matter  to  iuimc«,  whether  the  body 
politic  be  called  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  a  priodpalitj,  a  dukedom,  a  coun- 
try, a  republic,  or  free  town.  If  it  can  exercise  justly  all  the  e&scnlial 
parts  of  civil  power  within  itself,  independently  of  any  other  person  or 
body  politic, — and  no  other  hiitli  any  right  to  rescind  or  annul  its  acts, — it 
has  the  civil  supremncy,  how  small  soever  ita  territory  may  be,  or  the 
number  of  its  people,  and  has  all  the  riglila  of  an  ladcpcndcnt  State, 

''  This  independence  of  Status,  and  their  being  distinct  political  bodies 
from  each  other,  is  not  obstructed  by  any  alliance  or  confederacies  what- 
soever, about  exercising  jointly  any  parts  of  the  supreme  powers,  such  as 
those  of  peace  and  war,  in  league  olfensive  and  defensive.     Two  States, 
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itself  exercises  other  parts  of  the  supreme  power,  independently  of  all  the 
others — in  this  case  they  are  called  St/stems  of  States^  which  Burlamaqui 
defines  to  be  an  assemblage  of  perfect  governments,  strictly  united  by 
some  common  bond,  so  that  they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with 
respect  to  those  affairs  which  interest  them  in  common,  though  each  pre- 
serves its  sovereignty,  full  and  entire,  independently  of  all  others.  And 
in  this  case,  he  adds,  the  confederate  States  engage  to  each  other  only  to 
exercise  with  common  consent  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty,  especially 
that  which  relates  to  their  mutual  defence  against  foreign  enemies.  But 
each  of  the  confederates  retains  an  entire  liberty  of  exercising  as  it  thinks 
proper  those  parts  of  the  sovereignty  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  union,  as  parts  that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  common.  And  of 
this  nature  is  the  American  confederacy,  in  which  each  State  has  resigned 
the  exerci.se  of  certain  parts  of  the  supreme  civil  power  which  they  possessed 
before  (except  in  common  with  the  other  States  included  in  the  confedera- 
cy), reserving  to  themselves  all  their  former  powers,  which  are  not  dele- 
g.^ted  to  the  United  States  by  the  common  bond  of  union. 

"  A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  obvious,  occurs  to 
our  observation  in  comparing  these  different  kinds  of  union.  The  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland  are  united  into  one  kingdom  ;  and  the  two 
contracting  States,  by  such  an  incorporate  union,  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Blackstone,  totally  annihilated,  without  any  power  of  revival ;  and 
a  third  arises  from  their  conjunction,  in  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  particularly  that  of  legislation,  are  vested.  From  whence  he  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  any  infringements  of  the  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  union  would  of  itself  dissolve  the  union  of  those 
kingdoms  j  though  he  readily  admits  that,  in  the  case  of  a  federate  alli- 
ance, such  an  infringement  would  certainly  rescind  the  compact  between 
the  confederated  States.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  contra- 
ry, each  State  retains  its  o\vn  antecedent  form  of  government ;  its  own 
laws,  subject  to  the  alteration  and  control  of  its  own  legislature  only  ;  its 
own  executive  officers  and  council  of  State ;  its  own  courts  of  judicature, 
its  own  judges,  its  own  magistrates,  civil  oflScers,  and  officers  of  the  mi- 
litia ;  and,  in  short,  its  own  civil  state,  or  body  politic,  in  every  *>5spect 
whatsoever.  And  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  12th  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  In  Great  Britain,  a  new  civil 
state  is  created  by  the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  civil  states ;  in  the 
American  States,  a  general  federal  council  and  administration  is  provided 
for  the  joint  exercise  of  such  of  their  several  powers  as  can  be  more  con- 
rcniently  exercised  in  that  mode  than  any  other,  leaving  their  civil  state 
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UDsItcrcd;  and  oil  the  otlicr  powers,  which  tli«  Stslcfl  aiit«:edtiitlj  pos- 
sessed, to  be  exercised  ]iy  them  respoctivoly,  as  if  no  union  or  connection 
were  estalilished  between  Ihem, 

"  The  ancient  Aclioia  seems  to  have  been  a  confederacy  founded  upon  a 
Bimilur  plan ;  each  of  those  little  States  had  its  distinct  possessions,  terri- 
tories, and  boundaries  ;  each  bod  its  Senate  or  Assembly,  its  magistrates 
and  judges ;  and  every  Stale  sent  deputies  to  the  general  eonvention,  and 
had  equal  weight  in  all  determinations.  And  most  of  the  neighboring 
States  which,  moved  by  fear  of  danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy,  had 
'    reason  to  felicitate  themselves. 

"  These  confederacies,  by  which  several  States  are  united  together  by 
a  perpetual  leaf;iiu  of  alliance,  are  chiefly  founded  upon  this  circumstance, 
that  each  particular  people  choose  to  renukin  their  own  masters,  and  yet 
are  not  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  a  common  enemy.  The  pur- 
port of  such  an  asTcement  usually  is,  that  they  shall  not  eiercise  some 
part  of  the  sovereignly  there  specified  without  the  ^neral  consent  of  each 
other.  For  the  leagues,  to  which  these  sprtems  of  States  owe  their  rise, 
seem  distinguished  from  others  (so  frequent  among  dilfcrent  States)  chiefiy 
by  this  consideration,  that,  in  the  latter,  each  confederate  people  deter- 
mine themselves,  by  their  own  Judgment,  to  certain  mutual  performances, 
yet  so  that  in  all  other  respects  they  design  not  in  the  least  to  make  the 
osercise  of  tliat  part  of  the  sovereignty,  whence  these  performances  pro- 
ceed, dependent  on  the  cocisent  of  their  allies,  or  to  retrench  any  thing 
from  their  full  and  unlimited  power  of  governing  their  own  States.  Thus 
we  see  that  ordinary  treaties  propose,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  aim,  only 
some  particular  advantage  of  the  States  thus  transacting — their  interests 


withoat  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  wsembled,  send  an; 
embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with,  any  King,  Prince,  or  Slate ;  nor  keep 
np  any  Tessela  of  wax,  or  body  of  forces,  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  engage  in 
any  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  actually  invaded;  nor  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  of  war,  or 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  several  others ;  yet  each  State 
respectively  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  promises  made  in  these  two 
cases  here  compared  run  very  differently ;  in  the  former,  thus:  '  I  will 
join  jou  in  this  particular  war  as  a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of  our 
attacking  the  enemy  shall  be  concerted  by  our  common  advice ;  nor  will 
we  desist  from  war  till  the  particular  end  thereof,  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  be  obtained.'  In  the  latter,  thus : 
'  None  of  us  who  have  entered  into  this  alliance  will  make  use  of  our 
right  as  to  the  aOairs  of  war  and  peace,  except  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  whole  confederacy.'  We  observed  before  that  these  unions  submit 
only  some  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty  to  mutual  direction;  for  it 
R^ems  hardly  possible  that  the  affairs  of  different  States  should  have  so 
close  a  connection,  as  that  all  and  each  of  them  should  look  on  it  as 
their  interest  to  have  no  part  of  the  chief  govemmcnt  eserdsed  witii- 
out  the  general  concurrence.  The  most  convenient  method,  therefore, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  States  reserve  to  themselves  all  those 
branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  management  of  which  can  hKre- 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest." 

[Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded :] 

If  we  compare  our  present  Bystcm  with  tBe  old'  confede- 
ration, which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in  its 
character,  we  Bball  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  that  form  of  government  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  that  did.  In  fact,  in  this  particular,  there  is  but 
a  single  difference,  and  that  not  essential,  as  reganls  the 
point  immediately  under  consideration,  though  very  impor- 
tant in  other  respects.  The  confederation  was  the  act  of  the 
State  governments,  and  formed  a  union  of  govemmentBi 
The  present  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  States  themselres, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  people  of  the  Berera] 
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States,  and  forms  a  iinioE  of  them  as  sovereign  communittes. 
The  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
were  as  separate  and  distinct  political  bodies  aa  the  govera- 
menta  wliich  represent  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  under  a  compact, 
in  a  federal  union,  without  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any 
more  than  uniting  tho  governments  themselves,  in  like  man- 
ner, without  merj^ing  them  in  a  single  government.  To  il- 
lustrate wliat  I  have  stated  by  reference  to  ordinary  trans- 
actions!, the  confederation  was  a  contract  between  agents — 
the  present  constitution  a  contract  between  the  principals 
themselves ;  or,  to  take  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a 
league  made  by  ambassadors ;  the  other,  a  league  made  by 
sovereigns — the  latter  no  more  tending  to  unite  the  parties 
into  a  single  sovereignty  than  the  former.  The  only  difference 
13  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the  force  of  the  obligation. 
There,  indeed,  results  a  most  important  difference,  un- 
der our  theory  of  government,  aa  to  tho  nature  and  character 
of  the  act  itself,  whether  executed  by  the  States  themselves, 
or  by  their  giiverninents ;  but  a  result,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  not  at  all  affecting  the  question  under  consideration. 
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emments,  and  not  their  agents.  It  is  tliis  difference,  and 
this  alone,  which  makes  the  distinction.  Had  the  old  con- 
fedemtion  been  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  not  of  their  governments,  that  instrument,  imperfect  as  "^ 
it  was,  would  have  been  a  constitution,  and  the  agency 
which  it  created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  government.  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  acts,  and  not 
that,  in  regard  to  which  the  Senator  seems  to  be  bewildered. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  this  difference  throws 
important  light,  and  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
in  debate  on  this  and  former  occasions.  I  refer  to  the  ex- 
pression in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  which  speaks 
of  "forming  a  more  perfect  union,"  and  in  the  letter  of 
General  Washington,  laying  the  draught  of  the  Convention 
before  the  old  Congress,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  consolidating 
the  Union  ; "  both  of  which  I  conceive  to  refer  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  Union,  as  already  stated,  is  a  union 
between  the  States  themselves,  and  not  a  union  like  that 
which  had  existed  between  the  governments  of  the  States. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  and  positions  already 
established.  They  enable  us  to  decide  a  question  of  vital 
importance  under  our  system :  Where  does  sovereignty  re- 
side ?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  federal  system,  as  I  conceive  I  conclusively  have,  that 
fact  of  itself  determines  the  question  which  I  have  proposed. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  such  a  system,  that  the  sovereignty 
is  in  the  parts,  and  not  in  the  whole ;  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  parts  are  the  imits  in  such  a  system, 
and  the  whole  the  multiple ;  and  not  the  whole  the  unit 
and  the  parts  the  fractions.  Ours,  then,  is  a  government  of 
twenty-four  sovereignties,  united  by  a  constitutional  compact,  / 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  certain  powers  through  a  com- 
mon government  as  their  joint  agent,  and  not  a  um'on  of  the 
twenty-four  sovereignties  into  one,  which,  according  to  the 


the  idea  of  a  union  ol  tne  ©taies  xnuiie  buvcieigut^, 
is  expressly  condemned  by  those  resolutions  as  the  essei 
a  cunsolidated  government. 

Another  consequence  is  equally  clear,  that,  whatever 
ifications  were  made  in  the  condition  of  the  States  und 
present  constitution,  they  extended  only  to  the  exerc 
their  powers  by  compact,  and  not  to  the  sovereignty 
and  are  such  as  sovereigns  are  competent  Jx)  make  :  it 
a  conceded  point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  stipul 
exercise  their  powers  in  a  piwrticular  manner,  or  to  a 
altogether  from  their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them  to  a 
without  in  any  degree  impairing  sovereignty  itselC 
plain  state  of  the  facts,  as  regards  our  Government^  it 
these  States  have  agreed  by  compact  to  exercise  theii 
eign  powers  jointly,  as  already  stated;  and  that,  fc 
purpose,  they  have  ratified  the  compact  in  their  sov 
capacity,  thereby  making  it  the  constitution  of  each 
in  nowise  distinguished  from  their  own  separate  constiti 
but  in  the  superadded  obligation  of  compact — of  fait 
tually  pledged  to  each  other.     In  this  compact,  the 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  that  it  may  be  amen 
three-fourths  of  the  States :  that  is,  they  have  conce 
each  other  by  compact  the  right  to  add  new  power 
subtract  old,  by  the  consent  of  that  proportion  of  the 
without  requiring,  as  otherwise  would  have  been  th 
the  consent  of  all :    a  modification  uo  more  inconsist 
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fourths  of  the  States,  indicating  that  the  sovereignty  is  in 
each  of  the  States. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  to  their  several  States, 
and  that  treason  consists  in  resistance  to  the  joint  authority 
of  the  States  united,  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  contended,  in 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  has  only  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing. 

These  conclusions  have  all  a  most  important  bearing  on 
that  monstrous  and  despotic  bill  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Senate  and  the  age,  has  passed  this  body.  I  have  still  a 
right  thus  to  speak  without  violating  the  rules  of  order,  bb  it 
is  not  yet  a  law.  These  conclusions  show  that  the  States  can 
violate  no  law  ;  that  they  neither  are,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  law ;  that  the  worst 
that  can  be  imputed  to  them  is  a  violation  of  compact,  for 
which  they,  and  not  their  citizens,  are  responsible  ;  and  that, 
to  undertake  to  punish  a  State  by  law,  or  to  hold  the  citizens 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  State,  which  they  are  on  their 
allegiance  bound  to  obey,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors 
for  disobeying,  is  a  cnielty  unheard  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our 
Government  is  founded.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ruthless  and  com- 
plete revolution  of  our  entire  system. 

I  was  desirous  to  present  these  views  fully  before  the 
passage  of  this  long-to-be-lamented  bill,  but  as  I  was  pre- 
vented by  the  majority,  as  I  have  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  remarks,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  first 
resolution,  both  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  in  vindication  of  its  correctness,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion— that  the  General  Government  is  not  the  exclusive  and 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  but 
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that  the  States,  as  parties  to  t^e  compact,  have  a  right  to 
judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  iniractions  of  the  compact, 
and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  before  so  enlightened  a  body, 
to  premise  that  our  system  comprehends  two  distinct  govern- 
ments— the  General  and  State  Governments,  which,  prop- 
erly considered,  form  but  one.  The  former  representing  the 
joint  authority  of  the  States  in  their  confederate  capacity, 
and  the  latter  that  of  each  State  separately.  I  have  pre- 
mised this  fact  simply  with  a  view  of  presenting  distinctly 
the  answer  to  the  argimient  oflFered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  prove  that  the  General  Government  has  a 
final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge,  not  only  of  its  delegated 
powers,  but  also  of  those  reserved  to  the  States.  That  gen- 
tleman relies  for  his  main  argument  on  the  assertion  that  a 
government,  which  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body, 
endowed  with  both  will,  and  power,  and  authority  in  propria 
vigore  to  execute  its  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge 
of  its  powers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upon  the 
definition  of  the  Senator,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  his  ideas  of  government  are  not  very  American. 
My  object  is  to  deal  with  the  conclusion,  and  not  the  defi- 
nition. Admit,  then,  that  the  Government  has  the  right  ol 
judging  of  its  powers,  for  which  he  contends.  How,  then, 
will  he  withhold,  upon  his  own  principle,  the  right  of  judging 
from  the  State  Governments,  which  he  has  attributed  to  the 
General  Government  ?  If  it  belongs  to  one,  on  his  principle 
it  belongs  to  both  ;  and  if  to  both,  when  they  differ,  the  veto, 
so  abhorred  by  the  Senator,  is  the  necessary  result :  as  neither, 
if  the  right  be  possessed  by  both,  can  control  the  other. 

The  Senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argument,  and,  in  order 
to  sustain  his  main  position,  he  fell  back  on  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  provides  that  "  this  constitution,  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 
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This  is  admitted — no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  con* 
stitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of  para- 
mount authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  laws  not 
made  in  pursuance  are  not  only  not  of  paramount  authority, 
but  are  of  no  authority  whatever,  being  of  themselves  null 
and  void  ;  which  presents  the  question.  Who  are  to  judge 
whether  the  laws  be  or  be  not  pursuant  to  the  constitution  ? 
and  thus  the  difficulty,  instead  of  being  taken  away,  is  re- 
moved but  one  step  further  back.  This  the  Senator  also  felt, 
and  has  attempted  to  overcome,  by  setting  up,  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  judiciary,  the  final  and  exclusive  right  of 
judging,  both  for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers.  That  I  may  do  full 
justice  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own 
words.     He  states, 

"  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  composed  of  the  constitution,  the  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  treaties ;  but  in  cases  coming  before 
Congress,  not  assuming  the  shape  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  so  as  to  be 
subjects  of  judicial  discussion,  Congress  must  interpret  the  constitution  so 
often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  laws ;  and  in  cases  capable  of  assuming  a 
judicial  shape,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  the  final  interpreter." 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phraseology,  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  upon  what  principle  can  he  concede 
this  extensive  power  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments, and  withhold  it  entirely  from  the  Executive  ?  If  one 
has  the  right  it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  other.  I  would 
also  ask  him  on  what  principle — if  the  departments  of  the 
General  Government  are  to  possess  the  right  of  judging, 
finally  and  conclusively,  of  their  respective  powers— on  what 
principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld  from  the  State 
Governments,  which,  as  well  as  the  General  Government, 
properly  considered,  are  but  departments  of  the  same  general 
system,  and  form  together,  properly  speaking,  but  one  gov- 
ernment ?  This  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Macon,  for  whose 
wisdom  I  have  a  respect    increasing  with  my  experience, 


onc'(%  by  which  the  General  Government  is  confined 
])n>|)er  s])herc,  be  withdrawn,  then  that  department 
(jiuvemment  from  which  he  has  withheld  the  right  o 
ing  of  its  own  powers  (the  Executive)  will,  so  far  fron 
excluded,  become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers 
Government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with  po 
execute  its  own  construction,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  construction  of  the  other  departments  will  be 
tent. 

Bui  I  contend  that  the  States  have  a  far  clearei 
to  the  sole  construction  of  their  powers  than  any 
departments  of  the  Federal  Gt)Yemment  can  bave. 
power  is  expressly  reserved,  as  I  have  stated  on  i 
occasion,  not  onlj  against  the  several  departments 
General  Gt)vemment,  but  against  the  United  States 
selves.     I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  I  then 
on  this  point,  and  which  remain  imanswered,  but  1 1 
permitted  to  offer  strong  additional  proof  of  the  viei 
taken,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  conclu 
this  point.    It  18  drawn  from  the  ratification  of  the 
tution  by  Virginia,  and  is  in  the  following  words. 

[Mr.  C.  then  read  as  follows :] 

"  We,  the  del^ates  of  the  people  of  Yirginia)  dulj  elected  in  p 
of  a  recommendation  from  the  General  Assembly,  and  now  me 
vention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated  and  discussed  the 
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granted  thereby  remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will ;  that,  therefore,  no 
right  of  any  denomination  can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  mod- 
ified by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  acting 
in  any  capacity,  by  the  President  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the 
constitution  for  those  purposes ;  and  that,  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged, 
restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.  With 
these  impressions,  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for 
the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  under  the  conviction  that  whatsoever 
imperfections  may  exist  in  the  constitution  ought  rather  to  be  examined 
in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to  bring  the  Union  in  danger  by  a 
delay,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  amendments  previous  to  the  ratification 
— we,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  constitution  recom- 
mended on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
for  thii* 'government  of  the  United  States,  hereby  announcing  to  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  constitution  is  binding  upon  the  said 
people,  accoi-ding  to  an  authentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowins:,"  &c. 
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It  thus  appears  that  this  sagacious  State  (I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  her  sagacity  is  not  so  sharpsighted  now  as  for- 
merly) ratified  the  constitution,  with  an  explanation  as  to 
her  reserved  powers ;  that  they  were  powers  subject  to  her 
own  will,  and  reserved  against  every  department  of  the 
General  Government — legislative,  executive  and  judicial — 
as  if  she  had  a  prophetic  koowledge  of  the  attempts  now 
made  to  impair  and  destroy  them  :  which  -explanation  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  containing  a  condition 
on  which  she  ratified,  and,  in  fact,  making  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — extending  as  well  to  the 
other  States  as  herself  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  it  may  appear 
to  be  presumption  in  me  to  lay  down  the  rule  of  law  which 
governs  in  such  cases,  in  a  controversy  with  so  distinguished 
an  advocate  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  But  I 
shall  ventin-e  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  such  cases,  which 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  gentleman  will  contradict,  that,  in 
case  of  a  contract  between  several  partners,  if  the  entrance 


meaning  and  interpretation. 

If  these  views  be  correct — and  I  do  not  see  how  tl 
1)0  resisted — the  rights  of  the  States  to  judge  of  the 
of  their  reserved  powers  stands  on  the  most  solid  four 
and  is  good  against  every  department  of  the  Gtener 
ernment ;  and  the  judiciary  is  as  much  excluded  f 
interference  with  the  reserved  powers  as  the  legish 
executive  departments.  To  establish  the  opposite,  tl 
ator  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  I 
ist,  to  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  invest  the  cot 
the  power  in  question.  In  reply,  I  will  meet  Mr.  1 
with  his  own  opinion,  given  on  a  most  solemn  occasi 
backed  by  the  sagacious  commonwealth  of  Yii^ginic 
opinion  to  which  I  allude  will  be  found  in  the  eel 
report  of  1799,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  autl 
says: 

"  But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  t^ 
the  sole  expositor  of  the  constiitUion  in  the  last  resort;  and  i 
asked  for  what  reason,  the  declaration  by  the  General  Assemblj 
ing  it  to  be  theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present 
in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

^'  On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed,  first^  that  there  m 
stances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the  constitutit 
never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judicial  department ;  secon 
if  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  • 
reign  parties  to  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  dep 
not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  before  the  judiciary 
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iangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only  be  usurped  and  executed 
by  the  other  departments,  but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  ex- 
ercise or  sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
stitation  to  judge  whether  the  compact  was  dangerously  violated,  must  ex- 
tend to  violations  by  one  delegated  authority  as  well  as  by  another ;  by 
the  judiciary  as  well  as  by  the  executive  or  the  legislative." 

The  Senator  also  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  to  the  same  point,  to  which  I  have  already  replied  so 
fully  on  another  occasion  (in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, Mr.  Clayton),  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add 
any  further  remarks  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  reply  to  these  or  any 
other  authorities,  when  it  has  been  so  clearly  established  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  are  reserved  against  each  and  every 
department  of  the  Government,  and  no  authority  in  oppo- 
sition can  possibly  shake  a  position  so  well  established  ?  Nor 
do  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  argument  which  I  of- 
ferred  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  to  show  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  provides  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  constitution,  and  to  the  laws  and  treaties  made  under 
its  authority,  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  in  controversy ; 
and  that  even  the  boasted  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  from  being  derived 
from  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  constitution,  results 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case — where  two  rules  of  unequal 
authority  come  in  conflict — and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all 
courts,  superior  and  inferior.  State  and  General,  Domestic 
and  Foreign. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  satisfactorily,  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  to  authorize  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, through  any  of  its  departments,  to  control  the  ac- 
tion of  a  State  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers  ;  and 
that,  of  course,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  the  government  of  the 
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States,  08  well  aa  tlio  General  Government,  haa  the  right  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  without  the 
ritjlit  on  the  part  of  either  to  control  the  other.  The  neces- 
sary result  is  the  veto,  to  which  he  so  much  objects ;  and  to 
get  clear  of  which,  he  Informs  us,  was  the  object  for  which 
tha  present  constitution  was  formed.  I  know  not  whence  he 
has  derived  his  information,  but  my  impression  is  very  differ- 
ent as  to  the  immediate  motives  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  that  instrument.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  prin- 
cipal was,  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  lay  impost  duties,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  Government ;  and 
to  subject  the  action  of  the  citizenB  individually  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws,  as  a  substitute  for  force.  If  the  object 
had  been  to  get  clear  of  the  veto  of  the  States,  as  the  Sena- 
tor states,  the  Convention  certainly  performed  their  work  in 
a  most  bunghng  manner.  There  was  unquestionably  a  large 
party  in  that  body,  headed  by  men  of  distingui8he4  talents 
and  influence,  who  commenced  early  and  worked  earnestly  to 
the  last,  to  deprive  the  States — not  directly,  for  that  would 
have  been  too  bold  an  attempt,  but  indirectly— of  the  veto. 
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dence  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  veto  power.  Had  the  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  this  power  been  directly  made,  and  failed, 
every  one  would  have  seen  and  felt  that  it  would  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  in  favor  of  its  existence.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
What  possible  difference  can  it  make  in  what  form  this  at- 
tempt was  made  ?  whether  by  attempting  to  confer  on  the 
General  Government  a  power  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  by  attempting  directly 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  exercise  it  ?  We  have  thus  di- 
rect and  strong  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  ^ 
the  States,  unless  deprived  of  it,  possess  the  veto  power — 
or,  what  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  the  right  of 
nullification.  I  know  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  State  Eights  in  regard  to  this  power, 
which  I  regret,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  power  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  the  minor  and  local  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  very  shield  of  State  Eights,  and  the  only  power 
by  which  that  system  of  injustice  against  which  we  have  con- 
tended for  more  than  thirteen  years  can  be  arrested  :  a  sys- 
tem of  hostile  legislation — of  plundering  by  law,  which  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  conflict  of  arms  if  not  prevented. 

But  I  rest  the  right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  reserved  powers,  in  the  last  resort,  on  higher  grounds — 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact,  to  which  the  States  are 
parties  in  their  sovereign  capacity ;  and  that,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact  between  parties  having  no  common  umpire, 
each  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself.  To  the  tnith  of  this 
proposition  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  himself  as- 
sented, if  the  constitution  itself  be  a  compact — and  that  it 
is,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Having  established  this  point,  I  now  claim,  as  I  stated  I 
would  do  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  admissions  of  the 
Senator,  and,  among  them,  the  right  of  secession  and  nulli- 
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t.iched  remarks.  To  prove  that  ours  is  a  consolida 
( rninont,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate  connection 
the  Government  and  the  citizen,  he  relies  on  the  i 
the  laws  act  directly  on  individuals.  That  such  is 
I  wall  not  deny  ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  conceding  i 
that  it  afifords  the  decisive  proof,  or  even  any  proof 
the  position  which  the  Senator  wishes  to  maintain*  I '. 
be  perfectly  within  the  competency  of  two  or  more 
subject  their  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  i 
each  other,  without  surrendering  or  impairing  the 
eignty.  I  recollect,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
cabinet,  a  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  British 
ment  to  permit  a  mutual  right  of  search  and  seizur 
part  of  each  government,  of  the  citizens  of  the  ( 
board  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  to 
a  joint  tribunal  for  their  trial  and  punishment.  Tl 
sition  was  declined,  not  because  it  would  impair  tl 
eignty  of  either,  but  on  the  ground  of  general  ex] 
and  because  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  proi 
the  constitution  which  establish  the  judicial  power,  a 
provisions  require  the  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  ] 
and  Senate.  K  I  am  not  mistaken,  propodtioi] 
same  kind  were  made  and  acceded  to  by  some  of  tl 
nental  powers. 

With  the  same  view,  the  Senator  cited  the  suj 
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law,  under  which  the  United  States  may  be  sued  in  certain 
land  cases.  If  the  provision  in  the  constitution  on  this  point 
proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  the  right  of  suing  a  State  is  peimitted,  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  for  which  the  Senator  contends. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  views  of  the  constitution 
for  which  I  contend,  it  is  said  that  they  are  novel.  I  hold 
this  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  novelty  is  not  on  my  side, 
but  on  that  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  doc- 
trine of  consolidation  which  he  maintains  is  of  recent  growth. 
It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  Ames,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
tinguished federalists  of  the  period,  all  of  whom  strenuously 
maintained  the  federative  character  of  the  constitution, 
though  they  were  accused  of  supporting  a  system  of  policy 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  consolidation.  The  first  dis- 
closure of  that  doctrine  was  in  the  case  of  M^CuUoch ;  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  doctrine,  though  wrapped 
up  in  language  somewhat  indistinct  and  ambiguous.  The 
next,  and  more  open  avowal,  was  by  the  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts himself,  about  three  years  ago,  in  the  debate  on 
Foote's  resolution.  The  first  official  annunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine was  in  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  President,  of 
which  the  bill  that  has  recently  passed  this  body  is  the 
bitter  fruit. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  against  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights,  as  main- 
tained in  this  debate,  that,  if  it  should  prevail  the  peace  of 
the  coimtry  would  be  destroyed.  But  what  if  it  should  not 
prevail  ?  Would  there  be  peace  ?  Yes,  the  peace  of  des- 
potism :  that  i>eace  which  is  enforced  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword  ;  the  peace  of  death,  where  all  the  vital  functions 
of  liberty  have  ceased.  It  is  this  peace  which  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  may  disturb  by  that  conflict,  which  in 
every  free  State,  if  properly  organized,  necessarily  exists  be- 
tween liberty  and  power ;  but  which,  if  restrained  within 
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the  most  beneficial  consequences?  The  country  h 
into  avarice,  intrigue,  and  electioneering — from  wbicl: 
but  some  such  event  could  rouse  it,  or  restore  thoe 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  had  almost  disappearc 
their  baneful  influence.  What  government  has  ever 
power  and  distinction  without  such  conflicts  ?  Loc 
degraded  state  of  all  those  nations  where  they  have 
down  by  the  iron  arm  of  the  govermnent. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous 
under  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  State  sovereigi 
/  very  fact  that  the  States  may  interpose  will  produce 
tion  and  justice.  The  General  Gk)vemment  wiU 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they  may 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  not  sustain  them  ;  ' 
the  other  hand,  the  States  will  not  interpose  but  on 
viction  that  they  will  be  supported  by  one-fourth  of 
States.  Moderation  and  justice  will  produce  confid 
tachment,  and  patriotism ;  and  these,  in  turn,  ^ 
most  powerful  barriers  against  the  excess  of  conflicts 
the  States  and  the  General  Government. 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  doctrine  pre 
present  system  would  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
confederation.  I  regard  the  assertion  only  as  evii 
that  extravagance  of  declaration  in  which,  £rom  es 
of  feeling,  we  so  often  indulge.  Admit  the  power, 
the  present  system  would  be  as  far  removed  from  t 
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«rere  no  other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  former  required 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  to  execute  its  acts,  and  the 
latter,  the  act  of  a  State  to  arrest  them,  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  broad  as  the  ocean.  In  the  former,  the  vis  inerticB 
of  our  nature  is  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  system. 
Not  to  act  was  to  defeat.  In  the  latter,  the  same  principle 
is  on  the  opposite  side — action  is  lequired  to  defeat.  He 
who  understands  human  nature  will  see  in  this  fact  alone,  the 
diflFerence  between  a  feeble  and  illy-contrived  confederation, 
and  the  restrained  energy  of  a  federal  system.  Of  the  same 
character  is  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  will  be  the  source 
of  weakness.  If  we  look  to  mere  organization  and  physical 
power  as  the  only  source  of  strength,  without  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  such  w^ould  appear 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  if  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  that  those  governments  have  the  greatest 
strength  in  which  power  has  been  most  eflSciently  checked. 
The  government  of  Kome  furnishes  a  memorable  example. 
There,  two  independent  and  distinct  powers  existed — the  peo- 
ple acting  by  tribes,  in  which  the  Plebeians  prevailed,  and 
by  centuries,  in  which  the  Patricians  ruled.  The  Tribunes 
were  the  appointed  representatives  of  the  one  power,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  other ;  each  possessed  of  the  authority  of 
checking  and  overruling  one  another,  not  as  departments  of 
the  government,  as  supposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  as  independent  powers — as  much  so  as  the  State 
and  General  Governments.  A  shallow  observer  would  per- 
ceive, in  such  an  organization,  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
source  of  anarchy,  discord,  and  weakness ;  and  yet,  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  government 
that  ever  existed  ;  and  reason  teaches  that  this  power  was 
derived  from  the  very  circumstance  which  hasty  reflection 
would  consider  the  cause  of  weakness.  I  will  venture  an  as- 
sertion, which  may  be  considered  extravagant,  but  in  which 

history  will  fully  bear  me  out,  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
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of  any  people  where  the  power  of  arresting  the  impropei 
acts  of  the  government,  or  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
power  of  government,  was  too  strong, — except  Poland,  where 
every  freeman  poBBessed  a  veto.  But  even  there,  although 
it  existed  in  so  extravagant  a  form,  it  was  the  souree  of  the 
highest  and  most  lofty  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the  most 
heroic  courage  :  qualities  that  more  than  once  saved  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  the  crescent  and  cimeter.  It  ia 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted 80  much  to  the  excess  of  this  negative  power  of  itself, 
as  to  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to  foreign  influence  in  con- 
trolling ita  pohtical  movementa. 

I  am  not  surpiised  that,  with  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
government  which  the  Senator  from  MosaachusettB  has  fium- 
ed — a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked  and 
unrestrained,  operating  through  a  representative  body — 
he  should  bo  bo  much  shocked  with  what,  he  is  pleased  to 
call,  the  absurdity  of  the  State  veio.  But  let  me  tell  him 
that  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  government,  as  beautiful  as  he 
conceives  it  to  be,  though  often  tried,  has  invariably  failed, 
— has  always  run,  whenever  tried,  through  the  same  uni- 
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the  restraining  or  negative  power  of  government  may  be 
called. 

The  Senator  appears  to  be  enamored  with  his  conception 
of  a  consolidated  government,  and  avows  himself  to  be  pre- 
pared, seeking  no  lead,  to  rush,  in  its  defence,  to  the  front 
rank,  where  the  blows  fall  heaviest  and  thickest.  I  admire 
liis  gallantry  and  courage,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  he  will 
find  in  the  opposite  ranks,  under  the  flag  of  liberty,  spirits 
as  gallant  as  his  own ;  and  that  experience  will  teach  him 
it  is  infinitely  easier  to  carry  on  the  war  of  legislative  ex- 
actions by  bills  and  enactments,  than  to  extort  by  sword  and 
bayonet  from  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  this  body  is  intended  to  decide 
this  great  controversy  between  the  view  of  our  Government 
entertained  by  the  Senator  and  those  who  act  with  him,  and 
that  supported  on  our  side.  It  has  merged  the  tariflF,  and 
all  other  questions  connected  with  it,  in  the  higher  and  di- 
rect issue  which  it  presents  between  the  federal  and  national 
system  of  governments.  I  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse,  and 
more  dangerous  to  liberty,  than  the  tariflF.  It  has  been  most 
wantonly  passed,  when  its  avowed  object  no  longer  justified 
it.  I  consider  it  as  chains  forged  and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of 
the  States,  and  hung  up  to  be  used  when  occasion  may  re- 
quire. We  are  told,  in  order  to  justify  the  passage  of  this 
fatal  measure,  that  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  olive- 
branch  with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with  the  other.  We 
scorn  the  alternative.  You  have  no  right  to  present  the 
sword.  The  constitution  never  put  the  instrument  in  your 
hands  to  be  employed  against  a  State  ;  and  as  to  the  olive- 
branch,  whether  we  receive  it  or  not  will  not  depend  on  your 
menace,  but  on  our  own  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  difficult 
subject  on  which  we  have  taken  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  struggled  hard  to 
sustain  his  cause,  but  the  load  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 


I  am  not  surpiiaed  at  the  ardor  and  zeal  with  wliich  lie  has 

entered  into  the  controversy.  It  ia  a  great  atru^le  between 
power  and  liberty — power  oe  the  aide  of  the  North,  and  lib- 
erty on  the  side  of  the  South.  But,  while  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  part  wliich  the  Senator  from  Massachufletts  luut 
taken,  I  must  express  mj  amazement  at  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Geoi^ia,  nearest  me  (Mr.  For- 
syth). I  had  supposed  it  was  impOBsihle  that  one  of  bla  ex- 
perience and  sagacity  should  not  perceive  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous direction  which  this  controversy  is  about  to  take.  For 
the  first  time,  wo  have  heard  an  ominous  reference  to  a  pro- 
vision in  tlie  constitution  which  I  have  never  known  to  be 
before  alluded  to  in  discuesion,  or  in  connection  with  any  of 
our  meaaures.  I  rei'er  to  that  provision  in  the  constitution 
in  which  the  General  Government  guarantees  a  rcpuhlican 
form  of  government  to  the  States — a  power  which  hereafter, 
if  not  rigidly  restricted  to  the  objects  intended  by  the  con- 
stitution, is  destined  to  be  a  pretext  to  interfere  with  our  po- 
litical affairs  and  domestic  institutions  in  a  manner  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  any  other  power  which  has  ever  been 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govemment.     I  had 
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there  are  now  no  hostile  feelings  combined  with  political  con- 
siderations, in  any  section,  connected  with  this  delicate  sub- 
ject. But  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see 
the  danger  which  must  one  day  come,  if  not  vigilantly 
watched.  With  the  rapid  strides  with  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  advancing  to  power,  a  time  will  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  petitions  will  be  received  from  the  quar- 
ter to  which  I  allude  for  protection — ^when  the  faith  of  the 
guarantee  will  be,  at  least,  as  applicable  to  that  case  as  the 
Seuator  from  Georgia  now  thinks  it  is  to  Carolina.  Unless 
his  doctrine  be  opposed  by  united  and  firm  resistance,  itB 
ultimate  effect  will  be  to  drive  the  white  population  from  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Removal  of  the  Public  Deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 13th,  1834. 

[The  Special  Order  now  came  up,  the  question  being  on  Mr.  Clay's 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Public  Deposits.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  statement  of  this  case  might 
be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  The  16th  section  of  the  act 
incorporating  the  Bank,  provides  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
bank  or  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  public  moneys 
should  be  deposited  therein,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  that,  in  such  case,  he  should 
report  to  Congress,  if  in  session,  immediately ;  and  if  not,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  The  Secretary,  act- 
ing imder  the  provisions  of  this  section^  has  ordered  the  de» 
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posits  to  be  withheld  from  the  Bank,  and  haa  reported  hla 
reaeoDB,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  section. 
The  Senate  is  now  called  upon  to  consider  his  reasons,  in  or- 
der to  determine  wliether  the  Secretary  is  justified  or  not. 
I  have  examined  thcni  with  care  and  deliberation,  without 
the  elighteat  bias,  as  I'ar  as  I  am  conscious,  personal  or  polit- 
ical. 1  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Secretary, 
and  that  little  is  not  unfavorable  to  hini.  I  stand  wholly 
disconnected  with  the  two  great  parties  now  contending  for 
aacendency.  My  political  connections  are  with  that  small  and 
denounced  party  which  haa  voluntarily  retired  from  the  party 
strifes  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  saving,  if  possible,  the  lib- 
erty and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  in  this  great  crisis 
of  our  affairs. 

Having  maturely  considered,  with  these  impartial  feel- 
ings, the  reasons  of  the  Secretary,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  he  has  entirely  failed  to  make  out  his  justification.  At 
the  very  eommencement,  he  has  placed  his  right  to  remove 
the  deposits  on  an  assumption  resting  on  a  misconception  of 
the  case.  In  the  progress  of  hia  argument  he  has  entirely 
abandoned  the  first,  and  assumed  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
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into  tho  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Secreta- 
ry ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show,  thai 
when  an  agent,  with  general  powers,  assumes,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  agency,  a  power  not  delegated,  the  assumption 
rests  on  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  that  no  power,  in 
such  case,  can  be  lawfully  exercised,  which  was  not  necessary 
to  effect  the  object  intended.  Nor  would  it  be  diflScult  to 
show  that,  in  this  case,  the  power  assumed  by  the  Secretary 
would  belong,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Treasurer ;  who,  under  the 
act  organizing  the  Treasury  Department,  is  expressly  charged 
with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds,  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible under  bond,  in  heavy  penalties.  But  as  strongly  and 
directly  as  these  considerations  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue 
them,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  Secretary  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  case.  It  is  not  a  case,  as  he  supposes,  where 
there  is  no  legal  provision  in  relation  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  public  funds,  but  one  of  precisely  the  opposite  character. 
The  16th  section  expressly  provides  that  the  deposits  shall 
be  made  in  the  Bank  and  its  branches  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  all  powers  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
rived from  the  general  and  inherent  powers  of  his  oflSce,  in 
the  absence  of  such  provision,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  this 
case.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that,  if  the  section  had  terminated 
with  the  provision  directing  the  deposits  to  be  made  in  the 
Bank,  the  Secretary  would  have  had  no  more  control  over 
the  subject  than  myself,  or  any  other  Senator  ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  he  must  derive  his  power,  not  from  any 
general  reasons  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  oflSce,  but 
from  some  express  provisions  contained  in  the  section,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  act.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to 
be  shown  that  there  is  any  such  provision  in  any  other  sec- 
tion or  part  of  the  act.  The  only  control,  then,  which  the 
Secretary  can  rightfully  claim  over  the  deposits  is  contained 
in  the  provision  which  directs  that  the  deposits  shall  be  made 
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in  the  Hank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-OiiBury  ;  wliich  brings  the  whole  question  in  reference 
to  the  deposits,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which  CongresB 
intended  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary,  in  these  few  words, 
"  unless  otherwise  ordered," 

In  ascertain  in  y;  tlie  intention  of  Congress,  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  nde,  which  I  suppose  will  not  he  controverted,  that  all 
political  powers,  under  our  free  institutions,  are  trust  powers, 
and  not  rights,  liberties,  or  immunities,  btionging  personally 
to  the  officer.  I  also  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  not  lees  incontro- 
vertible, that  trust  powers  are  nefressarily  limited  (uolesa 
there  be  some  express  provision  to  the  contrary)  to  the  ewi- 
Ject-matter  and  object  of  the  trust.  Tliie  brings  us  to  the 
question.  What  is  the  subject  and  object  of  the  trust  in  this 
case  ?  The  whole  section  relates  to  deposits — to  the  safe 
and  faithful  keeping  of  the  jiublic  funds.  With  this  view 
they  are  directed  to  bo  made  in  the  Bank.  With  the  same 
view,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  security,  power  was 
conferred  on  the  Secretarj'  to  withhold  the  deposits ;  and 
with  the  same  view,  he  is  directed  to  report  his  reasons  for 
the  removal,  to  Cimgrcfw,     All  have  one  common  object,  the 
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funds  ore  safe,  and  the  Bank  has  faithfully  performed  the  du- 
ties imposed  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  not  even  then,  unless 
the  deposits  can  be  placed  in  safer  and  more  faithful  hands. 
That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  have  demonstrative  proof  in  the  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which 
placed  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  exclusive- 
ly on  the  question  of  their  safety ;  and  that  such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  then,  we  have 
equally  conclusive  proof  from  the  vote  of  that  body  that  the 
public  funds  in  the  Bank  were  safe,  which  was  understood,  at 
that  time,  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  as  deciding  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

The  extent  of  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  being 
established,  the  question  now  arises.  Has  the  Secretary  tran- 
scended its  limit  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  argue 
this  point.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  the  public  depos- 
its were  in  danger,  nor  that  the  Bank  had  not  faithfully  per- 
formed all  the  duties  imposed  on  it  in  relation  to  them,  nor 
that  the  Secretary  had  placed  the  money  in  safer  or  more 
faitliful  hands.  So  far  otherwise,  there  is  not  a  man  who 
hears  me  who  will  not  admit  that  the  public  moneys  are  now 
less  safe  than  they  were  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  not  a  capitalist  can  be  found 
who  would  not  ask  a  considerably  higher  percentage  to  in- 
sure them  in  their  present,  than  in  the  place  of  deposit  de- 
signated by  law.  If  these  views  are  correct,  and  I  hold  them 
to  be  unquestionable,  the  question  is  decided.  The  Secretary 
has  no  right  to  withhold  the  deposits  from  the  Bank.  There 
has  been,  and  can  be  but  one  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
his  right  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  being  tenable — 
that  the  power  to  withhold  is  given  in  general  terms,  and 
without  qualification,  "  unless  the  Secretary  otherivise  direct." 
They  who  resort  to  this  argument  must  assume  the  position, 
that  the  letter  ought  to  prevail  over  the  clear  and  manifest 
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intention  of  the  act.  They  must  regard  the  power  of  the 
Secretary,  not  as  a  trust  power,  limited  by  the  subject  and 
the  object  of  the  trust,  but  as  a  chartered  right,  to  be  iised 
according  to  his  discrution  and  pleasure.  There  is  a  radical 
defect  in  our  mode  of  construing  political  powers,  of  which 
this  and  many  other  instances  afford  striking  eianiplee.  But 
I  will  give  the  Secretary  his  choice  ;  either  the  intention  or 
the  letter  must  prevail — he  may  select  either,  hut  cannot  bo 
permitted  to  take  one  or  the  other  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 
If  be  chooses  the  former,  he  has  transcended  his  powers,  as  I 
have  clearly  demonstrated.  If  he  selects  the  latter,  he  is 
equally  condemned,  as  he  has  clearly  exercised  powers  not 
comprehended  in  the  letter  of  hia  authority.  Ho  has  not 
confined  himself  simply  to  withholding  the  public  moneys 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  he  has  ordered 
them  to  be  deposited  in  other  banks,  though  there  ia  not  a 
word  in  the  section  to  justify  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  argue 
the  question,  whether  be  bad  aright  to  order  tbo  funds  with- 
held from  the  United  States  Bank  to  be  placed  in  the  State 
banks,  which  ho  has  selected  ;  but  I  ask,  How  has  he  ac- 
quired that  right  ?     It  rests  wholly  on  construclion — on  tho 
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remove  it ;  but  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  case^  and  such 
my  desire  to  give  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary  the  fullest 
consideration,  that  I  shall  follow  him  through  the  remainder 
of  them. 

That  the  Secretary  was  conscious  the  first  position 
which  he  assumed,  and  which  I  have  considered,  was  unten- 
able, we  have  ample  proof  in  the  precipitancy  with  which  he 
retreated  from  it.  He  had  scarcely  laid  it  down,  when,  with- 
out illustration  or  argument,  he  passed  with  a  rapid  tran- 
sition, and,  I  must  say,  a  transition  as  obscure  as  rapid,  to 
another  position  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  in  as- 
suming which,  he  expressly  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  safe 
and  faithful  keeping  of  the  public  funds  had  any  necessary 
connection  with  his  removal  of  the  deposits ;  his  power  to 
do  which,  he  places  on  the  broad  and  unlimited  ground  that 
he  had  a  right  to  make  such  disposition  of  them  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  convenience  of  the  people  might  require. 
I  have  said  that  the  transition  was  as  obscure  as  it  was 
rapid  ;  but,  obscure  as  it  is,  he  has  said  enough  to  enable  us 
to  perceive  the  process  by  which  he  has  reached  so  extraordi- 
nary a  position  ;  and  we  may  safely  aflSmi  that  his  arguments 
are  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives.  His  first  proposition,  which,  however,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  lay  down  expressly,  is,  that  Congress  has  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  deposits,  and  that  it  may  dispose  of 
them  in  whatever  manner  it  may  please,  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  people.  He  next 
asserts  that  Congress  has  parted  with  this  power  under  the 
sixteenth  section,  which  directs  the  deposits  to  be  made  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  then  concludes  with  af- 
finniug  that  it  has  invested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  it,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable' to  understand. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  before  so  enlightened  a  body,  that 
I  should  undertake  to  refute  an  argument  so  utterly  untrue  in 
premises  and  conclusion — to  show  that  Congress  never  pos- 


Beaaed  the  power  which  the  Secretary  oUums  for  it — ^that 
it  is  a  power,  from  its  very  natiire,  inc;apahle  of  such  en- 
largement, being  limited  eolely  to  the  safe  keeping  of  tho 
public  funds  ;  that  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  susceptible  of 
the  most  dangerous  abuses  ;  that  Congress  might  make  the 
wildest  and  most  dangerous  association  the  depository  of  the 
jiublic  funds  ;  might  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatics 
and  madmen  of  the  North,  who  are  waging  war  against  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  under  the  plea  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare.  But  admitting  that  Congress  poaseseed 
the  power  which  the  Secretary  attributes  to  it,  by  what  prooess 
of  i-easouing  can  he  show  that  it  has  parted  with  this  un- 
lunited  power,  simply  by  directing  the  public  moneys  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States?  or,  if  it  has 
parted  with  the  power,  by  what  extraortlinary  process  has  it 
been  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  those 
few  and  simple  words,  "  unless  he  shall  otherwise  direct  ?  " 
In  support  of  this  extraordinary  argument,  the  Secretary  has 
offered  not  a  single  illustration,  nor  a  single  remark  bearing 
the  semblance  of  reason,  but  one,  which  I  slmll  now  proceed 
to  notice. 
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kepty  that  the  duties  imposed  in  relation  to  them  should  be 
&ithfully  discharged,  and  that  for  this  with  other  privileges, 
it  would  pay  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
himdred  thousand  dollars.  These  arc  the  stipulations,  the 
execution  of  which,  according  to  the  Secretarjr's  assumption, 
he  has  been  appointed,  as  joint  agent  or  trustee,  to  super- 
intend, and  from  which  he  would  assume  the  extraordinary 
power  which  he  claims  over  the  deposits,  to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  the  public  'nterest  or  the 
convenience  of  the  people  may  require. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  whole  extent  of  power  con- 
ferred upon  him,  admitting  his  assumption  to  be  true,  is 
to  withhold  the  deposits  in  case  that  the  Bank  should  violate 
its  stipulations  in  relation  to  them,  on  one  side  ; — and,  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  the  Government  from  withholding  the 
deposits,  so  long  as  the  Bank  faithfully  performed  its  part  of 
the  contract  ?  This  is  the  full  extent  of  his  power.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  not  a  particle  more  can  be 
added.  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  position 
the  Secretary  has  assimied  may  be  viewed.  It  offers  for 
consideration  not  only  a  question  of  the  extent  of  his  power, 
but  a  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  duty  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  him.  If  the  position  be  such  as  he 
has  described,  there  has  been  confided  to  him  a  trust  of  the 
most  sacred  character,  accompanied  by  duties  of  the  most 
solemn  obligation.  He  stands,  by  the  mutual  confidence  of 
the  parties,  vested  with  the  high  judicial  power  to  determine 
on  the  infraction  or  observance  of  a  contract  in  which  Gov- 
ernment and  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens 
are  deeply  interested ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  high 
power,  he  is  bound,  by  honor  and  conscience,  so  to  act  as 
to  protect  each  of  the  parties  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  portion  of  benefit  in  the  contract,  so  long  as  they 
faithfully  observe  it.  How  has  the  Secretary  performed 
these  solemn  duties,  which^  according  to  his  representation, 


have  been  imposed  upon  hitn  ?  Has  he  protected  the  Banh 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Government,  or  the  Grovern- 
ment  against  the  unfaithful  conduct  of  the  Bank,  in  relation 
to  the  deposits  ?  Or  has  he,  forgetting  his  sacred  obliga- 
tions, disregarded  (he  interests  of  both  :  on  one  side,  divest- 
ing tlie  Bank  of  the  deposits — and  oa  the  other,  defeating 
tlie  Government  in  the  intended  security  of  the  public  funda, 
by  seizing  on  them  as  the  property  of  the  Executive,  to  be 
disposed  of,  at  pleasure,  to  favorite  and  partisan  banks  ? 

But  I  shall  relieve  the  Secretary  from  this  awkward 
and  disreputable  position  in  which  his  own  arguments  have 
placed  him.  He  is  not  the  mutual  trustee,  as  he  has  repre- 
sented, of  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  but  simply  the 
agent  of  the  former,  vested,  under  the  contract,  with  power 
to  withlioid  the  deposits, — with  a  view,  as  has  been  stated 
to  their  additional  security- — to  their  safe-keeping ;  and  if 
he  had  but  for  a  moment  reflected  on  the  fact  that  he  waa 
directed  to  report  his  reasons  to  Congress  only,  and  not  also 
to  the  Bank,  fur  withholding  the  deposits,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  simply  the  agent  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  joint  agent  of 
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Taney,  as  a  citizen  in  his  individual  character,  should  enter- 
tain an  opinion  us  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank ; 
hut  that  he,  acting  in  his  official  character,  and  performing 
official  acts  under  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  should  undertake 
to  determine  that  the  institution  was  unconstitutional,  and 
that  those  who  granted  the  charter,  and  bestowed  on  him  his 
power  to  act  under  it,  had  violated  the  constitution,  is  an 
assumption  of  power  of  a  nature  which  I  will  not  undertake 
to  characterize,  as  I  wish  not  to  be  personal. 

But  he  is  not  content  with  the  power  simply  to  deter- 
mine on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank.  He  goes  far 
beyond  :  he  claims  to  be  the  organ  of  the  voice  of  the 
people.  In  this  high  character,  he  pronounces  that  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  was  put  at 
issue  in  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  renewed.  I 
do  not,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  intend  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment, whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  put  in  issue  at  the  last  election.  That  point  was 
ably  and  fully  discussed  by  the  honorable  Senators  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  and  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Southard),  who 
conclusively  proved  that  no  such  question  was  involved  in 
the  election  ;  and  if  it  were,  the  issue  comprehended  sc 
many  others,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  on  which 
the  election  turned.  I  look  to  higher  objections.  I  would 
inquire  by  what  authority  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
stitutes himself  the  organ  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  lawyer,  and  can  he 
be  ignorant  that,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  exists,  the  only  organs  of  the  people  of  these  States,  as 
far  as  the  action  of  the  General  Government  is  concerned, 
aie  the  several  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, which,  acting  within  the  respective  limits  assigned  by 
the  constitution,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
the  voice  of  the  people  ?     A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Exe- 


bv  the  rresident  to  the  Uabinet,  and  which  is  so  i 
connected  with  the  point  immediately  under  cons 
That  document,  though  apparently  addressed  to  th( 
was  clearly  and  manilestly  intended  as  an  appe 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  opens  a  new  a 
organ  of  communication  between  the  President  ; 
unknown  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The 
two  channels  known  to  either,  through  which  the 
can  communicate  with  the  people — ^by  messages  1 
Houses  of  Congress,  as  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
tion,  or  by  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  intei 
which  he  places  upon  a  law  if  has  become  his  offici 
execute.  Going  beyond,  is  one  among  the  alarmin 
the  times  which  portend  the  overthrow  of  the  cc 
and  the  approach  of  despotic  power. 

The  Secretary,  having  determined  that  the  [ 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  people  had  pronoimc 
the  recharter,  concludes  that  Congress  had  noth 
with  the  subject.  With  a  provident  foresight,  he 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  into  which  the 
of  the  coimtry  would  be  thrown  on  the  termi 
the  Bank  charter ;  to  prevent  which,  he  proceed 
ately,  with  a  parental  care,  to  supply  a  new  currenc 
to  or  better''  than  that  which  Congress  had  suppli< 
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the  State  banks  did  not  permit  him  to  effect.  But  a  sub- 
stitute was  found  by  associating  them  in  certain  articles  of 
agreement,  and  appointing  an  inspector-general  of  all  this 
league  of  banks  !  And  all  this  without  law  or  appropria- 
tion !  Is  it  not  amazing  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  subject  of  currency  belonged  exclusively  to 
Congress,  and  that  to  assume  to  regulate  it  was  a  plain 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  this  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Having  thus  assumed  the  power  oflBcially  to  determine 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  ;  having  erected  himself 
into  an  organ  of  the  people's  voice,  and  settled  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  he  next  proceeds  to  assume 
judicial  powers  over  the  Bank.  He  declares  that  the  Bank 
has  transcended  its  powers,  and  has,  therefore,  forfeited  its 
charter ;  for  which  he  inflicts  on  the  institution  the  severe 
and  exemplary  punishment  of  withholding  the  deposits ; 
and  all  this  in  the  face  of  an  express  provision  investing  the 
Court  with  power  touching  the  infraction  of  the  charter, 
directing  in  what  manner  the  trial  should  be  commenced  and 
conducted,  and  securing  expressly  to  the  Bank '  the  sacred 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  finding  the  facts.  All  this  parsed 
for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Secretary,  who  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  providing  for  the  common  welfare  to  regard 
either  Congress,  the  Court,  or  the  constitution. 

The  Secretary  next  proceeds  to  supervise  the  general 
operations  of  the  Bank,  pronouncing,  with  authority,  that  at 
one  time  it  has  discounted  too  freely,  and  at  another  too 
sparingly — without  reflecting  that  aU  the  control  which  the 
Government  can  rightfully  exercise  over  the  operations  of 
the  institution  is  through  the  five  directors  who  represent  it 
in  the  Board.  Directors  1  Mr.  Calhoun  exclaimed,  did  I  say  ? 
(alluding  to  the  present).  No !  spies  is  their  proper  design 
nation. 

I  cannot,  said  Mr.  C,  proceed  with  the  remarks  whick 
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I  intended  on  the  remainder  of  the  Secretar/s  reasons ;  I 
have  not  patience  to  dwell  on  assumptions  a[  power  so  Ixddy 
so  lawless,  and  so  unconstitutional ;  they  deserve  not  the 
name  of  arguments,  and  I  cannot  waste  time  in  treating  them 
as  such.  There  are,  however,  two  which  I  cannot  pass  every 
not  because  they  are  more  extraordinary  or  audacious  than 
the  others,  but  for  another  quality,  which  I  choose  not  to 
designate. 

The  Secretary  alleges  that  the  Bank  has  interfered  with 
the  politics  of  the  country.  If  this  be  true,  it  certainly  is  a 
most  heinous  ofience.  The  Bank  is  a  great  public  trust, 
possessing,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  trust,  great 
power  and  influence,  which  it  could  not  pervert  from  the 
object  intended  to  that  of  influencing  the  politics  of  the 
coimtry  without  being  guilty  of  a  great  political  crime.  In 
making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  truth  of  the  charge  allied  by  the  Secretaryy 
nor  to  deny  to  the  officers  of  the  Bank  the  right  which  belongs 
to  them,  in  common  with  every  citizen,  freely  to  form  polit- 
ical principles,  and  act  on  them  in  their  private  capacity, 
without  permitting  them  to  influence  their  official  conduct. 
But  it  is  strange  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Secretary,  while  he 
was  accusing  and  punishing  the  Bank  on  the  charge  of  inter- 
fering in  the  politics  of  the  country,  that  the  Gh>vemment 
also  was  a  great  trust,  vested  with  powers  still  more  exten- 
sive, and  influence  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bank,  given  to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  object  for  which  it 
was  created ;  and  that  it  has  no  more  right  to  pervert  its 
power  and  influence  into  the  means  of  controlling  the  politics 
of  the  country  than  the  Bank  itself.  Can  it  be  unknown  to 
him  that  the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  (an  officer  in  his 
own  department),  the  man  who  has  made  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  this  transaction,  was  daily  and  hourly  meddling  in 
politics,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  political  managen 
of  the  administration  ?     Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  whol' 
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power  of  the  Government  has  been  perverted  mto  a  great 
political  machine,  with  a  view  of  corrupting  and  controlling 
the  country  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  avowed  and 
open  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  reward  political  friends 
and  pimish  political  enemies  ?  and  that,  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  driven  from  office  hundreds  of  honest  and  com- 
petent officers  for  opinion's  sake  only,  and  filled  their  places 
with  devoted  partisans  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  real 
offence  of  the  Bank  is  not  that  it  has  intermeddled  in 
politics,  but  because  it  would  not  intermeddle  on  the  side  of 
power  ?  There  is  nothing  more  dignified  than  reproof  from 
the  lips  of  innocence,  or  punishment  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  change  the  picture — ^let  the  guilty  reprove  and  the 
criminal  punish,  and  what  more  odious,  more  hateful,  can 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  ? 

The  Secretary  next  tells  us,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
Bank  had  been  wasteful  of  the  public  funds.  That  it  has 
spent  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars — ^I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  amount  (trifles  have  no  weight  in  the 
determination  of  so  great  a  question) — ^in  circulating  essays 
and  speeches  in  defence  of  the  institution,  of  which  sum  one- 
fifth  part — some  seven  thousand  dollars — belonged  to  the 
Government.  Well,  Sir,  if  the  Bank  has  really  waMed  this 
amount  of  the  public  money,  it  is  a  grave  charge.  It  has 
not  a  right  to  waste  a  single  cent ;  but  I  must  say,  in  defence 
of  the  Bank,  that,  assailed  as  it  was  by  the  Executive,  it 
would  have  been  unfaithful  to  its  trust,  both  to  the  stock- 
holders and  to  the  public,  had  it  not  resorted  to  every  proper 
means  in  its  power  to  defend  its  conduct,  and,  among  others, 
the  free  circulation  of  able  and  judicious  publications. 

But  admit  that  the  Bank  has  been  guilty  of  wasting  the 
public  funds  to  the  full  extent  charged  by  the  Secretary, 
I  would  ask  if  he,  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of 
the  Government,  is  not  under  as  high  and  solemn  obligation 
to  take  cai-e  of  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  public  as  the 
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Bank  itself.  I  would  ask  him  to  answer  me  a  few  simpls 
questions : — ^How  has  he  performed  this  duty  in  relation  to 
the  interest  which  the  public  holds  in  the  Bank  ?  Has  he 
been  less  wasteful  than  he  has  charged  the  bank  to  have 
been  ?  Has  he  not  wasted  thousands,  where  the  Bank,  even 
according  to  his  own  statement,  has  hundreds  ^  Has  he  not, 
by  withdrawing  the  deposits,  and  placing  them  in  the  State 
banks,  where  the  public  receives  not  a  cent  of  interest,  greatly 
affected  the  dividends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  Government,  as  a  stockholder,  is  a  loser  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  diminution  ?  a  sum  which,  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  will  many  fold  exceed  the  entire  amount 
which  the  Bank  has  expended  in  its  defence.  But  this  is  a 
small,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  public  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  the  Executive  has  pursued  in 
relation  to  the  Bank,  and  which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the 
shares  from  130  to  108  (a  Senator  near  me  says  much  more. 
— ^It  may  be  ;  I  am  not  particular  in  such  things),  and  on 
which  the  public  sustains  a  corresponding  loss  on  its  share 
of  the  stock,  amounting  to  seven  millions  of  dollars — ^a  sum 
more  than  two  himdred  fold  greater  than  the  waste  which 
he  has  charged  upon  the  Bank.  Other  administrations  may 
exceed  this  in  talents,  patriotism,  and  honesty ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, in  audacity,  in  effrontery,  it  stands  without  a  par- 
allel! 

The  Secretary  has  brought  forward  many  and  grievous 
charges  against  the  Bank.  I  will  not  condescend  to  notice 
them — ^it  is  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary,  and  not  that  of  the 
Bank,  which  is  immediately  under  examination  ;  and  he  has 
no  right  to  drag  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  into  the  issue,  be- 
yond its  operations  in  regard  to  the  deposits.  To  that  extent 
I  am  prepared  to  examine  his  allegations  against  it,  but  be- 
yond that  he  has  no  right — ^no,  not  the  least — ^to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not,  hj 
noticing  his  charges  beyond  that  point,  sanction  his  authoritf 
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to  call  its  conduct  in  question.  But  let  the  point  in  issue 
be  determined,  and  I,  as  far  as  my  voice  extends,  will  give 
to  those  who  desire  it,  the  means  of  the  freest  and  most  un- 
limited inquiry  into  its  conduct.  I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
Bank — T  am  connected  with  it  in  no  way,  by  moneyed  or 
political  ties.  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  the  Bank  owes 
as  much  to  me  as  any  other  individual  in  the  country  ;  and 
I  might  even  add,  that  had  it  not  been  for  my  efforts,  it 
would  not  have  been  chartered.  Standing  in  this  relation  to 
the  institution,  a  high  sense  of  delicacy — ^a  regard  to  inde- 
pendence and  character — has  restrained  me  from  any  con- 
nection with  the  institution  whatever,  except  some  trifling 
accommodations  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business,  which 
were  not  of  the  slightest  importance  either  to  the  Bank  or 
myself. 

But  while  I  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  the  charges  of 
the  Secretary  against  the  Bank,  beyond  the  extent  which  I 
have  stated,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  institution,  and  regard  to 
the  part  which  I  took  in  its  creation,  compels  me  to  notice 
two  allegations  against  it  which  have  fallen  from  another 
quarter.  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  had  no  agency,  or  at  least 
eflScient  agency,  in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  in  1817, 
and  that  it  had  failed  to  furnish  the  country  with  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency,  as  had  been  promised  at  its  creation. 
Both  of  these  allegations  I  pronounce  to  be  without  just 
foundation.  To  ent»^r  into  a  minute  examination  of  them 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  the  subject,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  having  been  on  the  political  stage, 
without  interruption,  from  that  day  to  this — having  been  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  question  of  the  currency  throughout 
the  whole  period — the  Bank  has  been  an  indispensable  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  ;  that,  without  it,  the 
restoration  could  not  have  been  effected  short  of  the  utter 
prostration  of  all  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  an  entire  depreciation  of  bank  paper ;  and  that  it  has 
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not  only  restored  specie  payments,  but  has  given  a  currency 
far  more  uniform  between  the  extremes  of  the  country  than 
was  anticipated,  or  even  dreamed  of,  at  the  time  of  its  crear 
tion.  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  believe  at  the 
time,  that  the  exchange  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West 
would  be  brought  lower  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. — the 
estimated  expense  then,  including  insurance  and  loss  of  time, 
of  transporting  specie  between  the  two  points.  How  much 
it  was  below  the  anticipated  point  I  need  not  state  :  the 
whole  commercial  world  knows  that  it  was  not  a  fourth  part 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Though  I  will  not 
notice  the  charges  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  propounding  to  those  who  sup- 
port them  on  this  floor  a  few  plain  questions.  If  there  be  in 
banking  institutions  an  inherent  tendency  so  strong  to  abuse 
and  corruption  as  they  contend — ^if,  in  consequence  of  this 
tendency,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
enormous  charges  and  corruptions  alleged,  notwithstanding 
its  responsibility  to  the  Government  and  our  control  over  it, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  an  irresponsible  league  of 
banks,  as  called  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay), 
over  which  we  have  no  legal  control  ?  If  our  power  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — ^if  our 
right  to  vacate  the  charter  by  scire  factaSy  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct— if  the  influence  which  the  appointment  of  five  Govern- 
ment directors  gives  us — and,  finally,  if  the  power  which  we 
have  of  appointing  committees  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
arc  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  institution  in  check  ;  if,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  it  has,  from  the  innate  corruption  of  such 
institutions,  been  guilty  of  the  enormous  abuses  and  crimes 
charged  against  it,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  a880» 
ciated  banks,  the  favorites  of  the  treasury,  over  the  renewal 
of  whose  charters  the  Grovemment  has  no  power, — against 
which  it  can  issue  no  ecire/aciaa, — ^in  whose  direction  it  has 
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not  a  single  individual^ — and  into  whose  conduct  Congress 
can  appoint  no  committee  to  look?  With  these  checks 
all  withdrawn,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  tlie  public 
funds? 

I  stated,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that,  broad  as  was  the  'power  which  the  Secretary 
had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  highly  important  character,  to  which 
he  has  not  alluded,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  has  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  good 
this  assertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  material  difierence  between  miihholding  money 
from  going  into  the  Bank,  and  withdrawing  it  after  it  has 
been  placed  there.  The  former  is  authorized  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated,  under  the  sixteenth  section,  which 
directs,  as  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  public  money 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  himself 
to  loUhdraw  public  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  There  is, 
I  repeat,  a  material  difierence  between  toithholding  public 
money  from  deposit  and  withdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
the  place  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  of  tho  public 
money,  it  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  from  which,  by 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be  with- 
drawn by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  careful  were 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1816  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  express  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  tf  the 
Treasury,  in  the  fifteenth  section,  to  transfer  the  deposits 
fix)m  one  place  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  disb-^rse- 
ments ;  but  which,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is  no^  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secretarj  ^he 
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posit   into   the   Bank,  as   directed  by  law,  i 
treasury.     I  will  not  stop,  said  Mr.  C,  to  rep 
objection.       If   it    be   not   in   the   treasury,  * 
treasury  ?     If  it  be  not  money  in  the  treasury 
money  annually  reported  to  be  in  the  treasur 
eight  or  nine  millions  which,  by  the  annual 
Secretary,  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  treasury  I 
understand  that  none  of  this  money  is,  in 
treasury  ?  that  it  is  floating  about  at  large,  i 
disposed  of,  to  be  given  away,  at  the  wiU  of  tl 
to  favorites  and  partisans  ?     So  it  would  seen 
pears,  by  a  correspondence  between  the  Treas 
Cashier  of  the  Bank,  derived  through  the  Ban 
tary  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  give  the 
formation  of  the  transaction,  as  if  a  matter  of 
he  has  drawn  out  two  millions  and  a  quarter  c 
money  without  appropriation,  and  distributed  : 
among  his  favorites  I 

But  it  is  attempted  to  vindicate  the  condc 
cretary  on  the  ground  of  precedent.  I  will  not  t 
whether  the  cases  cited  are  in  point,  nor  will  I  ai 
the  great  and  striking  advantage  that  I  might 
question  of  precedent.     This  case  stands  alone 
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be  to  make  the  violation  of  to-day  the  laxo  and  constitution  of 
to-morrow  ;  and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  laritten  and 
sacred  will  of  the  people  and  the  legislature,  the  infractions  of 
tliose  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laxos.  Such,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  relative  force  of  law  and  constitution  on  one 
side,  as  compared  with  precedents  on  the  other.  Viewed  in  a 
different  light,  not  in  reference  to  the  law  or  constitution, 
but  to  the  conduct  of  the  officer,  I  am  disposed  to  give  rather 
more  weight  to  precedents,  when  the  question  relates  to  an 
excuse  or  apology  for  the  officer,  in  case  of  infraction.  If  the 
infraction  be  a  trivial  one,  in  a  case  not  calculated  to  excite 
attention,  an  officer  might  fairly  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
of  precedent ;  but  in  one  like  this,  of  the  utmost  magnitude, 
involving  the  highest  interests  and  most  important  principles 
— ^where  the  attention  of  the  officer  must  be  aroused  to  a 
most  careful  examination,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  plea 
of  precedent  to  excuse  his  conduct.  It  is  a  case  where  false 
precedents  are  to  be  corrected,  and  not  followed.  An  officer 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  in  such  a  case,  to  attempt  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  on  a  charge  of  violating  law  or  constitution  by 
pleading  precedents.  The  principle  in  such  case  is  obvious. 
If  the  Secretary's  right  to  withdraw  public  money  from  the 
treasury  be  clear,  he  has  no  need  of  precedents  to  vindicate 
him.  If  not,  he  ought  not,  in  a  case  of  so  much  magnitude, 
to  have  acted. 

I  have  not,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  touched  a  question,  which 
has  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  debate — whether  the 
withholding  of  the  deposits  was  the  act  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  President.  Under  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  question 
is  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  It  is  equally  unauthor- 
ized and  illegal,  whether  done  by  President  or  Secretary ; 
but,  as  the  question  has  been  agitated,  and  as  my  views  do 
not  entirely  correspond  on  this  point  with  those  advocating 
the  side  which  I  do,  I  deem  it  due  to  frankness  to  express 
my  sentiments. 


veto  never  intended  by  the  constitution — a  powe 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Executive  against  the  enc 
of  the  legislative  department — to  maintain  the  p 
of  things  against  dangerous  or  hasty  innovation — 
I  fear,  is,  in  this  case,  intended  as  a  sword  to 
usurpation  of  the  Executive.  I  say  I  fear ;  for 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  lead  to  a  just  ap 
that  such  is  the  intention,  I  will  not  permit  myse 
that  such  is  the  fiust — that  so  lawless  and  uncpn 
an  object  is  contemplated  by  the  President,  till  h 
compel  me  to  believe  to  the  contrary.  But  w 
severely  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  President  ii 
the  former  Secretary  and  appointing  the  present, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  case  of  the  abmej  and 
usurpation  of  power.  The  President  has  the  right 
from  office.  The  power  of  removal,  wherever  it  e 
from  necessity,  involve  the  power  of  general  si 
nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  might  be  constitutional!; 
in  reference  to  the  deposits.  Beverse  the  p;e 
suppose  the  late  Secretary,  instead  of  being  against 
in  favor  of  the  removal,  and  that  the  President, 
for,  had  been  against  it,  deeming  the  removal  not 
pedient,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  illegal ; 
man  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had 
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I  have  now,  said  Mr,  C,  offered  all  the  remarks  I  in- 
tended in  reference  to  the  deposit  question  ;  and,  on  review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  must  say,  that  the  Secretary,  in 
removing  the  deposits,  has  clearly  transcended  his  power; 
that  he  has  violated  the  contract  between  the  Bank  and  the 
United  States  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  deeply  injured  that 
large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
invited,  on  the  faith  of  the  Government,  to  invest  their  prop- 
erty in  the  institution ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
deeply  injured  the  public  in  its  character  of  stockholder ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  has  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  public 
faitL  To  this  last  I  attribute  the  present  embarrassment 
in  the  currency,  which  has  so  injuriously  affected  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  The  credit  of  the  coimtry  is 
an  important  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  country — credit 
in  every  shape,  public  and  private — credit,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  but  that  of  faith  and  confidence  between 
man  and  man — through  the  agency  of  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  great  and  mighty  exchanges  of  this  commercial  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  effected.  To 
inflict  a  wound  any  where,  particularly  on  the  public  faith,  is 
to  embarrass  all  the  channels  of  currency  and  exchange  ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  and  not  to  the  withdrawing  the  few  millions  of 
dollars  from  circulation,  that  I  attribute  the  present  money- 
ed embarrassment.  Did  I  believe  the  contrary — ^if  I  thought 
that  any  great  and  permanent  distress  would,  of  itself,  result 
from  winding  up,  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner,  the  present 
or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  would  deem  it  an 
evidence  of  the  dangerous  power  of  the  institution,  and,  to 
tliat  extent,  an  argument  against  its  existence.  But,  as  it 
is,  I  regard  the  present  embarrassment,  not  as  an  argimient 
against  the  Bank,  but  an  argument  against  the  lawless  and 
wanton  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive — an 
embarrassment  which  is  likely  to  continue  if  the  deposits  be 
not  restored.     The  banks  which  have  received  them,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  public  faith,  and  in  riolatlon  of  law,  will  never 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  spoils  in  quiet.  No  one  who 
regards  the  subject  in  tlie  light  in  which  I  do,  can  ever  g' 
his  sanction  to  any  law  intended  to  protect  or  carry  through 
tlie  present  illegal  arrangement ;  on  the  contrar)',  all  such 
must  feel  bound  to  wage  perpetual  war  against  an  usurpation 
of  power  so  flagrant  aa  that  which  controls  the  present  de- 
posits of  the  public  money.  If  I  stand  alone,  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  I,  at  least,  will  continue  to  maintain  the  contest 
80  long  as  I  remain  in  public  life. 

As  important,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deposits,  in  all  its  bearings,  public  and  private,  it 
is  one  on  the  suriiice — a  mere  pretext  to  another,  and  one 
greatly  more  important,  which  lies  beneath,  and  which  must 
bo  taken  into  consideration,  to  imderstand  correctly  all  the 
circumstances  attending  this  estraordinaiy  transaction.  It 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  there  is  another 
and  a  deeper  question,  which  has  excited  the  profound  sen- 
sation and  alarm  which  pervade  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  we  hear  from  the  advocates  of 
the  adniiuistrafion,  wc  would  suppose  at  one  time  that  the 
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Qovemment  the  right  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  its  pow- 
ers, finally  and  conclusively,  and  gave  it  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing its  judgments  by  the  sword,  destroyed  all  distinction  be- 
tween delegated  and  reserved  rightsr— concentrated  in  the 
Government  the  entire  powers  of  the  system,  and  prostrated 
the  States,  as  poor  and  helpless  corporations,  at  the  foot  of 
this  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  more  true  that  the  real  question  is.  Bank  or  no 
Bank.  Taking  the  deposit  question  in  the  broadest  sense, — 
suppose,  as  is  contended  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  it  involves  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, and,  consequently,  the  existence  of  the  Bank  itself, — 
still  the  banking  system  would  stand  almost  untouched  and 
unimpaired.  Four  hundred  banks  would  still  remain  scat- 
tered over  this  wide  republic,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  many  would  rise  to  be  added  to  the  present 
list.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  only  possible 
question  that  could  be  presented  for  consideration  would  be, 
whether  the  banking  system  was  more  safe,  more  beneficial, 
or  more  constitutional,  with  or  without  the  United  States 
Bank. 

If,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  this  was  a  question  of  Bank  or  no 
Bank  ;  if  it  involved  the  existence  of  the  banking  system, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  question — one  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  and,  with  my  present  impressions,  long  entertained  and 
daily  deepening,  I  would  hesitate — ^long  hesitate — before  I 
would  be  found  imder  the  banner  of  the  system.  I  have 
great  doubts,  if  doubts  they  may  be  called,  as  to  the  sound- 
ness and  tendency  of  the  whole  system,  in  all  its  modifica- 
tions :  I  have  great  fears  fhat  it  will  be  found  hostile  to  lib- 
erty and  the  advance  of  civilization — fatally  hostile  to  liberty 
in  our  country,  where  the  system  exists  in  its  worst  and  most 
dangerous  form.  Of  all  institutions  afiecting  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealth — a  question  least  explored 
and  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  whole  range  of  politi- 
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cal  economy — ^the  banking  institution  has,  if  not  the  greatp 
est,  one  of  the  greatest,  and,  I  fear,  most  pernicious  influ- 
ences. Were  the  question  really  before  us,  I  would  not  shun 
the  responsibility,  as  great  as  it  might  be,  of  freely  and  fully 
oflTering  my  sentiments  on  these  deeply  important  points ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  few  remaiks 
which  I  have  thrown  out. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  question  which  now  agitates  the 
country  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government — a  struggle^ 
not  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank,  but  whether 
Congress  or  the  President  should  have  the  power  to  create  a 
Bank,  and  the  consequent  control  over  the  currency  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  real  question.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves :  this  league,  this  association  of  banks,  created  by  the 
Executive,  bound  together  by  its  influence,  united  in  com* 
mon  articles  of  association,  vivified  and  sustained  by  receiv* 
ing  the  deposits  of  the  public  money,  and  having  their  notes 
converted,  by  being  received  every  where  by  the  treasury, 
into  the  common  currency  of  the  country,  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States — ^the  Executive 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from  that  estab- 
lished  by  Congress.  However  it  might  fail  to  perform  satis- 
factorily the  useful  functions  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  incorporated  by  law,  it  would  outstrip  it — ^far  out- 
strip it — ^in  all  its  dangerous  qualities,  in  extending  the  pow- 
er, the  influence,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Government.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  institution  more  admirably  cal- 
culated to  advance  these  objects.  Not  only  the  selected 
banks,  but  the  whole  banking  institutions  of  the  countiy, 
and  with  them  the  entire  money  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation,  peculation,  and  corruption,  would  be  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Executive.  A  system  of  menaces  and 
promises  will  be  established  :  of  menace  to  the  banks  in  pos- 
session of  the  deposits,  but  which  might  not  be  entirely  sab- 
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servient  to  Executive  views  ;  and  of  promise  of  futuro  fa- 
vors to  those  who  may  not  as  yet  enjoy  its  favors.  Between 
the  two,  the  banks  would  be  left  without  influence,  honor,  or 
honesty,  and  a  system  of  speculation  and  stock-jobbing  would 
commence,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  I  fear 
they  have  already  commenced  ;  I  fear  the  means  which  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  minions  of  power  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  and  placing  them  in  the  vaults  of  de- 
pendent banks,  have  extended  their  cupidity  to  the  public 
lands,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  to  this  we 
must  attribute  the  recent  phenomena  in  that  quarter — ^im- 
mense and  valuable  tracts  of  land  sold  at  short  notice  ;  sales 
fraudulently  postponed  to  aid  the  speculators,  with  which,  if 
I  am  not  misinformed,  a  name  not  unknown  to  this  body  has 
performed  a  prominent  part.  But  I  leave  this  to  my  vigi- 
lant and  able  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter),  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  see  justice  done  to  the  public.  As  to  stock-jobbing, 
this  new  arrangement  will  open  a  field  which  Rothschild  him- 
self may  envy.  It  has  been  found  hard  work — very  hard, 
no  doubt — by  the  jobbers  in  stock,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  attempts  to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  United  States 
Bank  stock  ;  but  no  work  will  bo  more  easy  than  to  raise  or 
depress  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  selected  banks,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Executive.  Nothing  more  will  be  required 
than  to  give  or  withhold  deposits  ;  to  draw,  or  abstain  from 
drawing  wan-ants  ;  to  pamper  them  at  one  time,  and  starve 
them  at  another.  Those  who  would  be  in  the  secret,  and 
who  would  know  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  would  have 
the  means  of  realizing,  by  dealing  in  the  stocks,  whatever 
fortune  they  might  please. 

So  long  as  the  question  is  one  between  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  incorporated  by  Congress,  and  that  system  of 
banks  wliich  has  been  created  by  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to  discourse  on  the  per- 
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nicioiiB  tendency  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Statea.  To  bring  up  that  question  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately, you  nnist  go  one  step  further  ;  you  must  divorce  the 
Goverament  and  tht-  banking  system.  You  must  refuse  all 
connection  with  banks.  You  must  neither  receive  nor  pay 
away  bank-notes  ;  you  must  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
the  strong  box,  and  of  gold  and  silver.  If  you  have  a  right 
to  receive  bank-notes  at  all — to  treat  them  as  money  by  re- 
ceiving thera  in  your  dues,  or  paying  them  away  to  credit- 
ors— you  have  a  right  to  create  a  bank.  Whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  and  treats  as  money,  is  money  in  effect ; 
and  if  it  be  money,  then  they  have  the  right,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  regulate  it.  Nay,  they  are  boimd  by  a  high  ob- 
ligation to  adopt  the  most  efficient  meauR,  according  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  they  have  recognized  as  money,  to  give 
it  the  utmost  stability  and  uniformity  of  value.  And  if 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
giving  those  qualities  is  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  incor- 
porated by  Congress,  Unless  you  give  the  highest  practical 
uniformity  to  the  value  of  bank-notes,  so  long  as  you  receive 
them  in  your  dues,  and  treat  them  as  money,  you  violate 
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Viewing  the  question,  in  its  true  light,  as  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  to  seize  on  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  to  unite  in  the  President  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the 
purse,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  said,  truly, 
and,  let  me  add,  philosophically,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution.  Yes,  the  very  existence  of  free  governments 
rests  on  the  proper  distribution  and  organization  of  power; 
and  to  destroy  this  distribution,  and  thereby  concentrate 
power  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  is  to  eflfect  a  revolution. 
But,  while  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  commenced,  or  the  point  to  which  it  has  progressed. 
Looking  to  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments— and  confining  his  views  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive  upon  the  legislative,  he  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  but  sixty  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
present  Congress.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  take  a  wider  range, 
and  date  it  from  an  earlier  period.  Besides  the  distribution 
among  the  departments  of  the  General  Government,  there 
belongs  to  our  system  another,  and  a  far  more  important 
division  or  distribution  of  power — that  between  the  States 
and  the  General  Government,  the  reserved  and  delegated 
rights,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  still  more  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  institutions.  Taking  this  wide  view  of 
our  political  system,  the  revolution  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are,  oegan,  not,  as  supposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  but 
many  years  ago,  with  the  commencement  of  the  restrictive 
system  ;  and  terminated  its  first  stage  with  the  passage  of 
the  force  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  absorbed  all  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  consolidated  them  in  thia 
Government.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  of  absorbing 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  on  the  part  of  the  General 

Government,  another  commenced,  of  concentrating  in  the 
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Executive  the  powura  of  the  other  two,  the  le^slative  and 
judiciiil  departments  of  the  Government,  wliich  conytitutea 
the  second  ata^jie  of  the  revolution,  in  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  tennination. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  oonaection  with  thia  part 
of  his  ar^^ument,  read  a  striking  passage  from  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  writers  in  any  language  (Plu- 
tarch), giving  the  description  of  Ctesar  forcing  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Koman  Common  wealth. 
We  are  at  the  same  stage  of  our  political  revolution,  and  tho 
analogy  between  tho  two  cases  is  complete,  varied  only  by 
the  character  of  the  actors  and  the  circumBtances  of  tho 
times.  That  was  a  case  of  an  intrepid  and  bold  warrior, 
as  an  open  plunderer,  seizing  forcibly  the  treasury  of  the 
country,  which,  in  thftt  republic,  as  well  aa  ours,  was  confid- 
ed to  the  custody  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  actors  in  our  case  are  of  a  different  charac- 
ter :  artful  and  cunning  politicians,  and  not  fearless  war- 
riors. They  have  entered  the  treasury,  not  sword  in  hand, 
aa  public  plunderers,  but  with  the  false  keys  of  Bophiatry,  under 
the  silence  of  midnight.  The  motive  and  object  are  the  same, 
varied  only  by  chiiraeter  and  circumstances.     "  With  money 
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of  a  National  Convention,  which,  counterfeiting  the  voiceof 
the  people,  will,  if  not  resisted,  in  their  name  dictate  the 
succession;  when  the  deed  will  have  been  done — ^the  revolu- 
tion completed — and  all  the  powers  of  our  republic,  in  like 
manner,  consolidated  in  the  Executive,  and  perpetuated  by 
his  dictation. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  C.)  anticipates  with 
confidence  that  tlie  small  party  who  were  denounced  at  the 
last  session  as  traitoi*s  and  disunionists  will  be  found,  on  this 
occasion,  standing  in  the  front  rank,  and  manfully  resisting 
the  advance  of  despotic  power.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  heard 
the  anticipation  with  pleasure,  not  on  account  of  the  com* 
pliment  which  it  implied,  but  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
that  the  cloud  which  has  been  so  industriously  thrown  over 
the  character  and  motives  of  that  small,  but  patriotic  party, 
begins  to  be  dissipated.  The  Senator  hazarded  nothing  in  the 
prediction.  That  party  is  the  determined,  the  fixed,  and 
sworn  enemy  to  usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter  and 
under  what  form  it  may — whether  from  the  Executive  upon 
the  other  departments  of  this  Government,  or  from  this  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  States.  The 
resolution  and  fortitude  with  which  it  maintained  its  position 
at  the  last  session,  under  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  in 
defence  of  the  States  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
General  Government,  furnished  evidence  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  that  party,  in  the  present  momentous  struggle,  will 
be  found  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Congress  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  President.  And  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  said  Mr.  C,  that,  if  the  present 
struggle  against  Executive  usurpation  be  successful,  it  wiD 
be  owing  to  the  success  with  which  we,  the  nullifiers — I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  word — ^maintained  the  rights  of  the 
States  against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment at  the  last  session. 

A  very  few  words  will  place  this  beyond  controversy: 


exert  it,  to  adjust  the  question.     The  attempt  wc 
prostrated  him,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  an* 
system.     It  was  the  separate  action  of  the  State  1 
liim  the  place  to  stand  upon,  created  the  necessil 
adjustment,  and  disposed  the  minds  of  all  to  cor 
Now,  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who  hear  nc 
tariff  had  not  been  adjusted — if  it  was  now  an  open 
—what  hope  of  successful  resistance  against  the  us 
of  the  Executive,  on  the  part  of  this  or  any  other  1 
the  Government,  could  be  entertained  ?     Let  it  n* 
that  this  is  the  result  of  accident — of  an  imforese< 
gency.     It  was  clearly  perceived,  and  openly  statei 
successful  resistance  could  be  made  to  the  corruptio 
croachments  of  the  Executive  while  the  tariff  qu 
mained  open — ^while  it  separated  the  North  from  t 
and  wasted  the  energies  of  the  honest  and  patriot! 
of  the  community  against  each  other,  the  joint 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  expel  those  from 
who  are  converting  the  entire  powers  of  Govemm 
corrupt  electioneering  machine ;  and  that,  withov 
State  interposition,  the  adjustment  was  impossil 
truth  of  this  position  rests  not  upon  the  accident] 
things,  but  on  a  profound  principle  growing  out  of 
of  government  and  party  struggles  in  a  free  state, 
and  reflection  teach  us  that,  when  great  interests 
conflict,  and  the  passions  and  the   prejudices  of 
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difference,  they  go  on  till  the  state  falls  by  corruption  or 
violence. 

I  will,  said  Mr.  C,  venture  to  add  to  these  remarks  an- 
other, in  connection  with  the  point  under  consideration,  not 
less  true.  We  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  cause  which  I  have 
stated  for  our  present  strength  in  this  body  against  the  pre- 
sent usurpation  of  the  Executive,  but  if  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  had  stood  alone,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  without 
the  odious  bill  which  accompanied  it — if  those  who  led  in  the 
compromise  had  joined  the  State  Eights  party  in  their  resist- 
ance to  that  unconstitutional  measure,  and  thrown  the  re- 
sponsibility on  its  real  authors,  the  administration,  their 
party  would  have  been  so  prostrated  throughout  the  entire 
South,  and  their  power,  in  consequence,  so  reduced,  that  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  the  present  measure  ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  been  broken  and  defeated. 

Were  I,  said  Mr.  C,  to  select  the  case  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  resisting  usurpation  at  the  very 
commencement,  and  to  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  it 
in  any  subsequent  stage  if  not  met  at  first,  I  would  select 
this  very  case.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  ?  What 
the  motive,  the  temptation,  which  has  induced  him  to 
seize  on  the  deposits  ?  What  but  the  large  surplus  reve- 
nue ?  the  eight  or  ten  millions  in  the  public  treasury  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  Government  ?  And  what  has  put  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  when  not  needed  ?  I  answer, 
the  protective  system — that  system  which  graduated  duties, 
not  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importunities  and  demands  of  the  manufacturers, — 
and  which  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasury  beyond 
the  most  profuse  demands,  and  even  the  extravagance  of  the 
Government — taken — unlawfully  taken,  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  honestly  made  it.  I  hold  that  those  who  make 
arc  entitled  to  what  they  make  against  all  the  world,  except 
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the  GoTemment ;  and  against  it^  except  to  the  extent  of  its 
legitimate  and  constitutional  wants ;  and  that  for  the  Qo?- 
eniment  to  take  one  cent  more  is  robbery.  In  violation  of 
this  sacred  principle.  Congress  first  removed  the  deposits 
into  the  public  treasury  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  made 
it,  and  where  they  were  rightfully  placed  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  The  Executive,  in  his  turn,  following  the  example, 
has  taken  them  from  that  deposit,  and  distributed  them 
among  favorite  and  partisan  banks.  The  means  used  have 
been  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  lay  duties  with  a  view  to  revenue.  This 
power,  without  regarding  the  object  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, forgetting  that  it  was  a  great  trust  power,  necessarily 
limited,  by  the  very  nature  of  such  powers,  to  the  subject 
and  the  object  of  the  tnist,  was  perverted  to  a  use  never  in- 
tended— that  of  protecting  the  industry  of  one  portion  of 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and,  under  this  false 
interpretation,  the  money  was  transferred  from  its  natural 
and  just  deposit — ^the  pockets  of  those  who  made  it — ^into 
the  public  treasury,  as  I  have  stated.  In  this,  too,  the  Ex- 
ecutive followed  the  example  of  Congress. 

By  the  magic  construction  of  a  few  simple  words — *^  un- 
less otherwise  ordered  " — intended  to  confer  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  limited  power — to  give  additional  security 
to  the  public  deposits,  he  has,  in  like  manner,  perverted  this 
power,  and  made  it  the  instrument,  by  similar  sophistry,  of 
drawing  the  moiey  from  the  treasury,  and  bestowing  it,  83 
I  have  stated,  on  favorite  and  partisan  bank&  Would  to 
God,  said  Mr.  C. — ^would  to  God  I  could  reverse  the  whole  of 
this  nefarious  operation,  and  terminate  the  controversy  by 
returning  the  money  to  the  pockets  of  the  honest  and  in* 
dustrious  citizens,  by  the  sweat  of  whose  brows  it  was  made, 
and  to  whom  only  it  rightfully  belongs.  But,  as  this  can- 
not be  done,  I  must  content  myself  by  giving  a  vote  to  re* 
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turn  it  to  the  public  treasury,  where  it  was  ordered  to  bo 
deposited  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

There  is  another  aspect,  said  Mr.  C,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject may  be  viewed.  We  all  remember  how  early  the  ques- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue  began  to  agitate  the  country. 
At  a  very  early  period,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dick- 
erson)  presented  his  scheme  for  disposing  of  it  by  distributing 
it  among  the  States.  The  first  message  of  the  President 
recommended  a  similar  project,  which  was  followed  up  by  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  and, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  other  States.  The  public  attention 
was  aroused — the  scheme  scrutinized — its  gross  unconstitu- 
tionality and  injustice,  and  its  dangerous  tendency — its  t^- 
dency  to  absorb  the  power  and  existence  of  the  States,  were 
clearly  perceived  and  denounced.  The  denunciation  was  too 
deep  to  be  resisted,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  What 
have  we  now  in  lieu  of  it  ?  What  is  the  present  scheme 
but  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  ?  A  distribution  at 
the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Executive- — a  distribution 
to  favorite  banks,  and  through  them,  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
counts and  loans,  to  corrupt  partisans,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing political  influence. 

We  have,  said  Mr.  C,  arrived  at  a  fearful  crisis.  Things 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  are.  It  behooves  all  who  love 
their  country — who  have  afiection  for  their  ofispring,  or  who 
have  any  stake  in  our  institutions,  to  pause  and  reflect.  Con- 
fidence is  daily  withdrawing  from  the  General  Government. 
Alienation  is  hourly  going  on.  These  will  necessarily  create 
a  state  of  things  inimical  to  the  existence  of  our  institutions, 
and,  if  not  arrested,  convulsions  must  follow ;  and  then 
comes  dissolution  or  despotism,  when  a  thick  cloud  will  be 
thrown  over  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  future  prospects  of 
our  country. 
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On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Webster  to  recharter  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
March  21st,  1834. 

[Note. — The  question  being  upon  granting  leave  to  Mr.  Webster 
to  introduce  into  the  Senate  a  bill  torecharter,  for  the  term  of  six  yean» 
the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  with  modifications:] 

I  RISE,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  order  to  avail  m3r8elf  of  an 
early  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  questions 
immediately  connected  with  it ;  under  the  impression  that, 
on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
every  class  in  the  community,  there  should  be  an  early  de- 
claration of  their  sentiments  by  the  members  of  this  body, 
so  that  all  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  on  what  to  cal- 
culate. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator,  not  because  I 
approve  of  the  measure  he  proposes,  but  because  I  consider 
it  due  in  courtesy  to  grant  leave,  unless  there  be  strong  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance  ; 
but  while  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  his  motion,  and,  let  me 
add,  to  do  ample  justice  to  his  motives  for  introducing  the 
bill,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  measure  he  proposes.  In  every 
view  which  I  have  been  able  to  take,  it  is  objectionable. 
Among  the  objections,  I  place  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  object. 
It  is  left  entirely  open  to  conjecture  whether  a  renewal  of 
the  charter  is  intended,  or  a  mere  continuance,  with  the  view 
of  affording  the  Bank  time  to  wind  up  its  affidrs ;  and  what 
increases  the  uncertainty  is,  if  we  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  it  is 
equally  unsuited  to  either.     If  a  renewal  of  the  charter  be 
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intended,  six  years  is  too  short ;  if  a  continuance,  too  long. 
I,  however,  state  this  as  a  minor  objection.  There  is  an- 
other of  far  more  decisive  character  :  it  settles  nothing ;  it 
leaves  every  thing  unfixed  ;  it  perpetuates  the  present  strug- 
gle, which  so  injuriously  agitates  the  country — a  struggle  of 
bank  against  bank — of  one  set  of  opinions  against  another  ; 
and  prolongs  the  whole,  without  even  an  intervening  annis- 
tice,  to  the  year  1842  :  a  period  that  covers  two  presidential 
terms,  and  by  inevitable  consequence,  running,  for  two  suc- 
cessive presidential  elections,  the  politics  of  the  country  in- 
to the  bank  question,  and  the  bank  question  into  politics, 
with  the  mutual  corruption  which  must  be  engendered  ; 
keeping,  during  the  whole  period,  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, which  the  public  interest  requires  should  have  the  ut- 
most stability,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation. 

But  why  should  I  pursue  the  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Senator  ?  He,  himself,  acknowledged  the 
measure  to  be  defective,  and  that  he  would  prefer  one  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  He  has  not  proposed  this  as  the 
best  measure,  but  has  brought  it  forward  under  a  supposed 
necessity — under  the  impression  that  something  must  be 
done — something  prompt  and  immediate,  to  relieve  the  ex- 
isting distress  which  overspreads  the  land.  I  concur  with 
him  in  relation  to  the  distress,  that  it  is  deep  and  extensive ; 
that  it  fell  upon  us  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
almost  unexampled ;  that  it  is  daily  consigning  hundreds  to 
poverty  and  misery ;  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising ; 
taking  employment  and  bread  from  the  laborer  ;  and  working 
a  fearful  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  money  deal- 
ers on  one  side,  and  the  man  of  business  on  the  other — rais- 
ing the  former  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  while  it  is 
whirling  the  latter,  with  equal  rapidity,  to  the  bottom. 
While  I  thus  agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  the  distress,  I  am 
also  sensible  that  there  are  great  public  emergencies  in  which 
no  permanent  relief  can  be  aflforded,  and  when  the  wisest 
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are  obliged  to  resort  to  expedients ;  to  palliate  and  to  tempo* 
rize,  in  order  to  gain  time  with  a  view  to  apply  a  more  effec- 
tual remedy.  But  there  are  also  emergencies  of  precisely  the 
opposite  character  ;  when  the  best  and  most  permanent  is  the 
only  practicable  measure,  and  when  mere  expedients  tend  but 
to  distract,  to  divide,  and  confound,  and  thereby  to  delay  or 
defeat  all  relief ;  and  such,  ^dewed  in  all  its  relations  and 
bearing,  I  consider  the  present ;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  also  has  not  so  considered  it,  I  attribute  to 
the  fact  that,  of  the  two  questions  blended  in  the  subject 
under  consideration,  he  has  given  an  undue  prominence  to 
that  which  has  by  far  the  least  relative  importance — I  mean 
those  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  currency.  As  a  mere  bank  ques- 
tion, as  viewed  by  the  Senator,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  but  little 
impfiVtance  whether  the  renewal  should  be  for  six  years  or  for 
a  longer  period ;  and  a  preference  might  very  properly  be 
given  to  one  or  the  other,  as  it  might  be  supposed  most  likely 
to  succeed  ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  selecting 
the  period  of  six  years,  he  has  taken  that  which  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  succeed  than  one  of  a  reasonable  and  proper 
duration.  But  had  he  turned  his  view  to  the  other  and  more 
prominent  question  involved ;  had  he  regarded  the  question 
as  a  question  of  currency,  and  that  the  great  point  was  to 
give  it  uniformity,  permanency,  and  safety  ;  that,  in  effecting 
these  essential  objects,  the  Bank  is  a  mere  subordinate  agent, 
to  be  used  or  not  to  be  used,  and  to  be  modified,  as  to  its 
duration  and  other  provisions,  wholly  in  reference  to  the 
higher  question  of  the  currency,  I  cannot  think  he  would 
ever  have  proposed  the  measure  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward, wliich  leaves,  as  I  have  already  said,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctu- 
ation. 

All  feel  that  the  currency  is  a  delicate  subject,  requiring 
to  be  touched  with  the  utmost  caution ;  but  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  as  well  as  felt  why  it  is  so  delicate — ^why  slight 
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touclies,  either  in  depressing  or  elevating  it,  agitate  and  con- 
vulse the  whole  community,  I  will  pause  to  explain  the  cause. 
If  we  take  the  aggregate  property  of  a  community,  that 
which  forms  the  currency  constitutes,  in  value,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  What  this  proportion  is  in  our  coun- 
try and  other  commercial  and  trading  communities,  is  some- 
what uncertain.  I  speak  conjecturally  in  fixing  it  as  one  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  though  I  presume  this  is  not  far  from 
the  truth ;  and  yet  this  small  proportion  of  the  property  of 
the  community  regulates  the  value  of  all  the  rest,  and  forms 
the  medium  of  circulation  by  which  all  its  exchanges  are  ef- 
fected ;  bearing,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  similarity,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  the  subjects,  to  the  blood  in  the 
human  or  animal  system. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation,  we  shall  find  one  of  the  most  important  to  be, 
that,  as  the  circulation  is  decreased  or  increased,  the  rest  of 
the  property  will,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
be  decreased  or  increased  in  value  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. To  illustrate  :  If  a  community  should  have  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  property  of  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  million  constitutes  its  currency ;  and  that  one 
million  should  be  reduced  one-tenth  part,  that  is  to  say,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  the  rest  will  bo  re- 
duced in  like  manner  one-tenth  part,  that  is,  three  millions 
of  dollars.  And  here  a  very  important  fact  discloses  itself, 
which  explains  why  the  currency  should  be  touched  with  such 
delicacy,  and  why  stability  and  uniformity  are  such  essential 
qualities ;  I  mean  that  a  small  absolute  reduction  of  the 
currency  makes  a  great  absolute  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  community,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
supposed  ;  where  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  currency  reduces  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
three  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  thirty  times  greater  than  the 
reduction  of  the  currency.     From  this  results  an  important 
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value  of  all  the   property  in  the  community, 
themselves  of  it  at  their  pleasure.     Take  the 
selected,  and  suppose   that   those  who   hold   1 
diminish  it  one-half  by  abstracting  that  amouni 
lation — the  eflFect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  tl 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  value  of  pi 
also  be  reduced  one-half^  that  is,  fifteen  millio: 
Let  the  process  be  reversed,  and  the  money  absi 
ually  restored  to  circulation,  and  the  value  of 
would  again  be  increased  to  thirty  millions.     It 
vious  that,  by  alternating  these  processes,  and  p 
the  point  of  the  greatest  depression,  when  the  < 
the  least,  and  selling  at  the  point  of  the  great( 
when  it  is  the  fullest,  the  supposed  moneyed  dai 
at  pleasure  increase  or  diminish  the  circulation, 
ing  or  restoring  it,  might  also  at  pleasure  centre 
property  of  the  coimtry.     Let  it  ever  be  borne  ii 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  circulating  mediu: 
with  the  property  and  the  business  of  the  con 
mains  fixed,  and  can  never  be  diminished  or  inci 
creasing  or  diminishing  its  quantity  ;  while,  on  t 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  property,  comp 
currency,  must  increase  or  decrease  with  every 
diminution  of  the  latter.     It  results,  from  this,  1 
a  dangerous  antagonist  relation  between  those 
command  the  currenev  and  the  rest  of  the  eomm 
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and  that  peculiar  description  of  property  existing  in  the 
shape  of  credit  or  stock,  public  or  private,  which  so  strikingly 
distinguishes  modem  society  from  all  that  has  preceded  it, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  create  a  separate  moneyed  in- 
terest, accompanied  with  all  the  dangers  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  such  interest,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
most  carefully  watched  and  restricted. 

I  do  not  stand  here  the  partisan  of  any  particular  class 
in  society — the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  property  holder  or  the 
money  holder ;  and,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  slightest  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  latter. 
My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  important  relations  that 
exist  between  them,  resulting  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 
currency,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  an  uniform,  stable,  and 
safe  currency,  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  control  of  ono 
class  over  another,  may  be  clearly  seen.  I  stand  in  my  place 
simply  as  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  represent  her  on 
this  floor,  and  to  advance  the  common  interest  of  these  States 
as  far  as  we  have  the  constitutional  power,  and  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  consistently  with  equity  and  justice  to  the  parts. 
I  am  the  partisan,  I  have  said,  of  no  class,  nor,  let  me  add, 
of  any  political  party.  I  am  neither  of  the  opposition  nor  of 
the  administration.  If  I  act  with  the  former  in  any  in- 
stance, it  is  because  I  approve  of  its  course  on  the  particular 
occasion  ;  and  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  act  with  them 
when  I  do  approve.  If  I  oppose  the  administration — if  I 
desire  to  see  power  change  hands — ^it  is  because  I  disapprove 
of  the  general  course  of  those  in  authority — because  they 
have  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  they  came  into 
office-^because,  instead  of  using  the  immense  power  and 
patronage  put  in  their  hands  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
country  and  advance  the  public  good,  they  have  perverted 
them  into  party  instruments  for  personal  objects.  But  mine 
has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be,  a  systematic  opposition.  What- 
ever measure  of  theirs  I  may  deem  right,  I  shall  cheerfuUj 
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support ;  and  I  only  desire  that  they  shall  afford  me  mare 
frequent  occasions  for  support,  and  fewer  for  opposition,  than 
they  have  heretofore  done. 

With  these  impressions,  and  entertaining  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  an  unfixed,  unstable,  and  fluctuating  currency  is 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil,  whether 
viewed  politically  or  in  reference  to  the  business  transactions 
of  the  country,  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  any  measure 
that  does  not  place  the  currency  on  a  solid  foundation.  If 
I  thought  this  determination  would  delay  the  reUef  so  neces- 
sary to  mitigate  the  present  calamity,  it  would  be  to  me  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  regret.  I  feel  that  sympathy  which 
I  trust  I  ought  for  the  sufferings  of  so  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  who  see  their  hopes  daily  withered.  I,  however, 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  delay  will  not  be  the 
result  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relief  will  be  hastened  by,  the 
view  which  I  take  of  the  subject.  I  hold  it  impossible  that 
any  thing  can  be  effected,  regarding  the  subject  as  a  mere 
bank  question.  Viewed  in  that  light,  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  is  probably  de- 
finitively made  up.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  known  that  we  have 
three  parties,  whose  views,  considering  it  as  a  bank  question, 
appear  to  be  irreconcilable.  All  hope,  then,  of  reUef  must 
centre  in  some  more  elevated  view — ^in  considering  it,  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  subject  of  currency.  Thus  regarded,  I  shall 
be  surprised,  if,  on  full  investigation,  there  will  not  appear  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion,  even  between  those  whose 
views,  on  a  slight  inspection,  would  seem  to  be  contradictory. 
Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
imder  the  aspect  which  I  have  proposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  currency  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
its  present  state  and  condition  ?  These  are  the  questioiis 
which  I  propose  now  to  consider,  with  a  view  of  ascertaimng 
what  is  the  disease,  what  the  remedy,  and  what  the  means  of 
applying  it,  so  as  to  restore  our  currency  to  a  sound 
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The  legal  currency  of  this  country — that  in  which  alone 
debts  can  be  discharged  according  to  law — are  certain  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins,  authorized  by  Congress,  under  an 
express  provision  of  the  constitution.  Such  is  the  law. 
What,  now,  are  the  facts  ?  That  the  currency  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  bank-notes  (gold  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  silver,  in  a  great  measure,  expelled  by  banks 
instituted  by  twenty-five  distinct  and  independent  powers), 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  direction  of  those  institu- 
tions. They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.  They  coin  the  actual  money  (for  such  we  must  call 
bank-notes),  and  regulate  its  issue,  and,  consequently,  its 
value.  If  we  inquire  as  to  their  number,  the  amount  of 
their  issue,  and  other  circumstances  calculated  to  show  their 
actual  condition,  we  shall  find,  that  so  rapid  has  been  their 
increase,  and  so  various  their  changes,  that  no  accurate  infor- 
mation can  be  had.  According  to  the  latest  and  best  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  number  at  letist  four  hundi^ed 
and  fifty,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  issue  exceeding  seventy 
millions  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  fabric  standing  on 
a  metallic  currency  of  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  compare  the  notes  in  circulation  with  the 
metallic  currency  in  their  vaults,  we  shall  find  the  proportion 
about  six  to  one ;  and  if  we  compare  the  latter  with  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  the  banks,  we  shall  find 
that  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  eleven.  If  we  examine 
the  tendency  of  the  system  at  this  moment,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  on  the  increase — ^rapidly  on  the  increase.  There 
is  now  pending  a  project  of  a  ten  million  bank  before  the 
Legislature  of  New- York ;  but  recently  one  of  five  millions 
was  established  in  Kentucky ;  within  a  short  period  one  of 
a  large  capital  was  established  in  Tennessee,  besides  others 
in  agitation  in  several  of  the  other  States. 


terial,  the  former  necessarily  tends  to  grow  upc 
and  will  ultimately  expel  it  from  circulation,  ui 
dency  to  increase  be  restrained  by  a  powerful 
check.     Experience  tests  the  truth  of  this  rei 
history  of    the  banking  system  clearly  illust 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  truly  said  that  t 
England  was  derived  firom  that  of  Amsterdam 
turn,  from  that  of  England.     Throughout  its 
truth  of  what  I  have  stated  to  be  a  law  of  tl 
strongly  evinced.     The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  w 
bank  of  deposit — a  storehouse  for  the  safe-kec 
bullion  and  precious  metals  brought  into  that 
metropolis,  through  all  the  channels  of  its  wide 
trade.     It  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  < 
ties ;  and,  on  the  deposit,  a  certificate  was  issued 
of  the  fact,  which  was  transferable,  so  as  to  entitl 
to  demand  the  return.    An  important  fact  was  sc 
— that  a  large  portion  of  the  deposits  might  be 
and  that  the  residue  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
ing  certificates ;  or,  what  is  the  same  ill  effecl 
tificates  might  be  issued  without  making  a  dej 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  discount  as  well 
The  fact  thus  disclosed  fell  in  too  much  with  th 
the  system  to  be  lost,  and,  accordingly,  when  t 
to  England,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  d 
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machine — a  machine  for  fabricating  and  issuing  notes  not 
convertible  into  specie.  Already  has  it  once  reached  this 
condition,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  forced  back,  in  both,  to  a  redemption  of 
its  notes,  with  great  difficulty. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  system  is  accelerated  in  our 
country  by  peculiar  causes,  which  have  greatly  increased  its 
progress.  There  are  two  powerful  causes  in  operation.  The 
one  resulting  from  that  rivalry  which  must  ever  take  place 
in  States  situated,  as  ours  are,  under  one  General  Govern- 
ment, and  having  a  free  and  open  commercial  intercourse. 
The  introduction  of  the  banking  system  in  one  State,  neces- 
sarily, on  this  principle,  introduces  it  into  all  the  others,  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  striking  illustration  on  the  part  of 
Virginia  and  some  of  the  other  Southern  States,  which  en- 
tertained, on  principle,  strong  aversion  to  the  system  ;  yet 
were  compelled,  after  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  to  yield 
their  objections,  or  permit  their  circulation  to  be  furnished 
by  the  surrounding  States,  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 
capital  and  commerce.  The  same  cause  wliich  thus  compels 
one  State  to  imitate  the  example  of  another,  in  introducing 
the  system  from  self-defence,  will  compel  the  other  States, 
in  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause,  to  enlarge  and 
give  increased  activity  to  the  banking  operation,  whenever 
any  one  of  the  States  sets  the  example  of  so  doing  on  its 
part ;  and  thus,  by  mutual  action  and  reaction,  the  whole 
system  is  rapidly  accelerated  to  the  final  destiny  which  I  have 
assigned. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  rapid  progress  of 

the  system  since  its  first  introduction  into  our  country.     At 

the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  forty-five  years  ago,  there 

were  but  three  banks  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of 

whoso  capital  I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  it  was  very  small. 

In  this  short  space,  they  have  increased  to  four  hundred  and 

fifty,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions^ 
VOL.  IX. — 23 
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as  has  already  been  stated :  an  increase  exceeding  nearly  a 
hundred  fold  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population,  as 
great  as  they  have  been. 

But  it  is  not  in  numbers  only  that  they  have  increased : 
there  has,  in  the  same  time,  been  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
proportion  which  their  notes  in  circulation  bear  to  the  specie 
in  their  vaults.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  yeara  ago,  it  was  not 
considered  safe  for  the  issues  to  exceed  the  specie  by  more 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  for  one ;  but  now,  taking  the 
whole,  and  including  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with 
the  State  banks,  the  proportion  is  about  six  to  one ;  and 
excluding  that  Bank,  it  would  very  greatly  exceed  that  pro- 
portion. This  increase  of  paper,  in  proportion  to  metal, 
results  from  a  cause  which  deserves  much  more  notice  than 
it  has  heretofore  attracted.  It  originates  mainly  in  the 
number  of  the  banks.     I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  in  assigning 
his  reasons  for  believing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  States,  said  that  one  bank 
was  more  dangerous  than  many.  This  in  some  respects 
may  be  true  ;  but  in  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
it  is  strikingly  the  opposite — I  mean  in  the  tendency  of  the 
system  to  increase.  Where  there  is  but  one  bank,  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  is  not  near  so  strong  as  where  there  are 
many,  as  illustrated  in  England,  where  the  system  has  ad- 
vanced much  less  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  the  United  States.  But 
where  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  their  number,  the  increase 
will  be  inevitable,  so  long  as  banking  continues  to  be  among 
the  most  certain,  eligible,  and  profitable  employments  of 
capita],  as  now  is  the  case.  With  these  inducements,  there 
must  be  constant  application  for  new  banks,  whenever  thero 
is  the  least  prospect  of  profitable  employment — ^banks  to  be 
founded  mainly  on  nominal  and  fictitious  capital,  and  add- 
ing but  little  additional  capital  to  that  already  in  existence 
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•—end  with  our  just  and  natural  aversion  to  monopoly,  it  is 
difficult,  on  principles  of  equality  and  justice,  to  resist  such 
application.  The  admission  of  a  new  bank  tends  to  diminish 
the  profits  of  the  old,  and,  between  the  aversion  of  the  old 
to  reduce  their  income  and  the  desire  of  the  new  to  acquire 
profits,  the  result  is  an  enlargement  of  discounts  efiected  by 
a  mutual  spirit  of  forbearance  ;  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  each  to  oppress  the  other  ;  and,  finally,  the  creation  of  a 
common  feeling  to  stigmatize  and  oppose  those,  whether 
banks  or  individuals,  who  demand  specie  in  payment  of  their 
notes.  This  community  of  feehng,  which  ultimately  identi- 
fies the  whole  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  interest  in  the  com- 
mimity,  increases,  and  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  just 
in  proportion  as  banks  multiply — as  they  become,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  too  populous  ; — ^when  from  the  pressure 
of  increasing  numbers,  there  results  a  corresponding  increase 
of  issues,  in  proportion  to  their  means  ;  which  explains  the 
present  extraordinary  disproportion  between  specie  and  notes 
in  those  States  where  banks  have  been  most  multiplied ; 
equal,  in  some,  to  sixteen  to  one.  There  result  from  this 
state  of  things  some  pohtical  considerations,  which  demand 
the  profound  attention  of  all  who  value  the  liberty  and  peace 
of  the  country. 

While  the  banking  system  rests  on  a  solid  foundation, 
there  will  be,  on  their  part,  but  little  dependence  on  the 
Government,  and  but  Uttle  means  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  influence  them,  and  as  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  banks  to  be  connected  with  the  Government ; 
but,  in  the  progress  of  the  system,  when  their  niunber  is 
greatly  multiplied,  and  their  issues,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  are  correspondingly  increased,  the  condition  of  the 
banks  becomes  more  and  more  critical.  Every  adverse  event 
in  the  commercial  world,  or  political  movement  that  dis- 
turbs the  existing  state  of  things,  agitates  and  endangers 
them.     They  become  timid  and  anxious  for  their  safety,  and 


iiiai;  union  takes  place — when  the  Government, 
comes  the  bank  direction,  regulating  its  favora 
modations — the  downfall  of  liberty  is  at  hand, 
no  indications  that  we  are  not  far  removed  from  t 
things  ?     Do  we  not  behold  in  the  events  wh: 
deeply  agitated  us  within  the  last  few  months, 
have  interrupted  all  the  business  transactions  c 
munity,  a  strong  tendency  to  this  union  on  tb 
department  of  this  Grovemment^  and  a  portion  o1 
ing  system  ?    Has  not  this  union  been,  in  fac 
mated  in  the  largest  and  most  commercial  of  t 
What  is  the  safety-fund  system  of  New-York  bi 
between  the  banks  and  the  State,  and  a  consun 
law,  of  that  community  of  feeling  in  the  bank 
which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  the  object  < 
to  extend  their  discounts,  and  to  obtain  which,  t 
banks  of  that  State  have  actually  put  themselves 
inunediate  protection  of  the  Government  ?     The  € 
been  striking.     Already  have  they  become  substan 
paper  machines,  several  having  not  more  than  f 
two  cents  in  specie  to  the  dollar,  when  compared  wit 
culation ;  and,  taking  the  aggregate,  their  averagi 
vnll  be  found  to  be  but  little  better.     I  care  not,  si 
whether  the  present  commissioners  are  partisans  c 
sent  State  administitition  or  not,  or  whether  the  a 
the  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wri<]^ht),  thai 
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control  shall  become  necessary  to  subserve  the  ambition  or 
the  avarice  of  those  in  power,  is  certain. 

Such  is  the  strong  tendency  of  our  banks  to  tenninato 
their  career,  in  the  paper  system — in  an  open  suspension  of 
specie  payment.  Whenever  that  event  occurs,  the  progress 
of  convulsion  and  revolution  will  be  rapid.  The  currency 
will  become  local,  and  each  State  will  have  a  powerful  inter- 
est to  depreciate  its  currency  more  rapidly  than  its  neigh- 
bor, as  means,  at  the  same  time,  of  exempting  itself  from 
the  taxes  of  the  Government,  and  drawing  the  commerce  of 
the  country  to  its  ports.  This  was  strongly  exemplified 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  depreciation  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  till 
checked  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  when  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
was  as  rapidly  converging  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  depre- 
ciation, with  a  view  of  exemption  from  duties,  by  paying  in 
the  debased  currency  of  the  place. 

What,  then,  is  the  disease  which  afflicts  the  system  ? 
what  the  remedy  ?  and  what  the  means  of  applying  it  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider. What  I  have  already  stated  points  out  the  disease. 
It  consists  in  a  great  and  growing  disproportion  between  the 
metallic  and  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  effected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  banks  ;  a  disproportion  daily  and 
hourly  increasing,  under  the  impulse  of  most  powerful  causes, 
which  are  rapidly  accelerating  the  country  to  that  state  of 
convulsion  and  revolution  which  I  have  indicated.  The  rem- 
edy is,  to  arrest  its  future  progress,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
isting disproportion — to  increase  the  metals  and  to  diminish 
the  paper — advancing  till  the  currency  shall  be  restored  to  a 
sound,  safe,  and  settled  condition.  On  these  two  points  all 
must  be  agreed.  There  is  no  man  of  any  party,  capable  of 
reflecting,  and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inform  himself,  but 
must  agree  that  our  currency  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
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that  the  danger  is  increasing  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  who  cb» 
doubt  tliat  the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy  is  to  diminish 
thia  diaproportion  to  which  I  have  referred.  Here  Ihe  ex- 
tremes unite  :  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  who  elanda 
here  as  the  able  and  strenuous  advocate  of  the  banking  syfl- 
tem,  are  on  this  iioint  united,  and  must  move  from  it  in  tho 
same  direction  ;  though  it  may  he  the  design  of  the  one 
to  go  through,  and  of  the  other  to  holt  oflcr  a  moderate  ad- 
vance. 

There  is  anotlier  point  on  which  all  must  be  c^reed — that 
the  remedy  must  be  gradual — the  change  from  the  present  to 
another  and  sounder  condition,  slow  and  cautious.  The  ne- 
cessity for  tliis  results  from  that  highly  delicate  nature  of 
currency  which  I  have  already  illustratefl.  Any  sudden  and 
great  change  from  our  present  to  eveu  a  sounder  condiliou 
would  agitate  and  convulse  society  to  the  centre.  On  anoth- 
er point  there  can  be  but  littto  disi^reement.  Whatever 
may  be  the  different  theoretical  opinions  of  the  memtiers  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  extent  to  wliich  the  reformation  of  tho 
currency  should  bo  carried — even  those  who  think  it  may  ho 
rarriw)  iimntieallv  and  safelv  to  thfl  rpatnraiinTi  nf  n.  mptnlli** 
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est  point,  may  be  disposed  to  advance  further,  and  that  those 
who  intended  the  furthest,  may  halt  on  this  side,  so  that 
finally  all  may  agree  to  terminate  the  journey  together. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question, — How  shall  so  salutary  a 
change  be  eflfected  ?  What  the  means,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication ?  A  great  and  difficult  question,  on  which  some 
diversity  of  opinion  may  be  expected. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  must  be  incurred  in  proposing  measures  on  ques- 
tions of  so  much  magnitude,  and  which,  in  so  distracted  a 
state,  must  affect  seriously  great  and  influential  interesta 
But  this  is  no  time  to  shun  responsibility.  The  danger  is 
great  and  menacing,  and  delay  hazardous,  if  not  ruinous. 
While,  however,  I  would  not  shun,  I  have  not  sought  the 
responsibility.  I  have  waited  for  others  ;  and  had  any  one 
proposed  an  adequate  remedy,  I  would  have  remained  silent. 
And  here,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  let  me  express  the  deep  regret 
which  I  feel  that  the  administration,  with  all  the  weight  of 
authority  which  belongs  to  its  power  and  immense  patronage, 
had  not,  instead  of  the  deposit  question,  which  has  caused 
such  agitation  and  distress,  taken  up  the  great  subject  of  the 
currency ;  examined  it  gravely  and  deliberately  in  all  its 
bearings  ;  pointed  out  its  diseased  condition ;  designated  the 
remedy,  and  proposed  some  safe,  gradual,  and  eflfectual  means 
of  applying  it.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  my  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operation  would  not  have  been  wanting.  Per- 
mit me,  also,  to  express  a  similar  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion, having  failed  in  this  great  point  of  duty,  the  opposi- 
tion, with  all  its  weight  and  talents,  headed,  on  this  question, 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  so  capable  of  comprehending  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  had  not  brought  forward,  under  its  auspices,  some 
permanent  system  of  measures,  based  upon  a  deliberate  and 
mature  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  existing  disease, 
and  calculated  to  remedy  the  disordered  state  of  the  curren- 
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cy.  What  might  have  been  brought  forward  by  tliem  with 
such  fair  prospects  of  siicceBs,  has  been  thrown  on  more  in- 
compotcnt  tianda,  unaided  by  patronage  or  influence,  save 
only  that  [lower  which  truth,  clearly  developed,  and  honestly 
and  zealously  advanced,  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  on 
which  I  must  wholly  rely. 

But  to  return  to  the  8ubjei,t.  Wliatever  diversity  of  sen- 
timent there  may  be  as  to  the  means,  on  o&o  point  all  must 
bo  agreed  :  nothing  effectual  can  be  done,  no  check  inter- 
posed to  restore  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  system,  by  the 
action  of  the  States.  The  reasons  already  assigned  to  prove 
that  banking  by  one  State  compels  all  others  to  bank,  and 
that  the  excess  of  banking  in  one,  in  like  manner,  compels 
all  others  to  like  excess,  equally  demonstrate  that  it  ii  im- 
poBsiblo  for  the  States,  acting  separately,  to  interpose  any 
means  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which  certainly  awaits  the 
system,  and  perhaps  tlie  Government  itself,  unless  the  great 
and  growing  danger  to  which  I  refer  be  timely  and  effectu- 
ally arrested.  There  is  no  power  any  where  but  in  this  Gov- 
ernment— the  joint  agent  of  all  the  States,  and  through 
which  a  concert  of  action  can  be  eifected,  adequate  to  this 
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eral  States,  and  are  under  their  immediate  control ;  which 
presents  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  devising  the  pro- 
per means  of  effecting  the  remedy  which  all  feel  to  be  so  de- 
sirable. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  suggested,  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body  (Mr.  Kives), 
proposed  to  apply  the  taxing  power  to  suppress  the  circula- 
tion of  small  notes,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  paper 
and  increasing  the  specie  circulation.  The  remedy  would  be 
simple  and  effective,  but  is  liable  to  great  objection.  The 
taxing  power  is  odious  under  any  circumstances  ;  it  would  be 
doubly  so  when  called  into  exercise  with  an  overflowing 
treasury  ;  and  still  more  so,  with  the  necessity  of  organizing 
an  expensive  body  of  officers  to  collect  a  single  tax,  and  that 
of  an  inconsiderable  amount.  But  there  is  another,  and  of 
itself  a  decisive  objection.  It  would  be  unconstitutional — 
palpably  and  dangerously  so.  All  political  powers,  as  I 
stated  on  another  occasion,  are  trust  powers,  and  limited  in 
their  exercise  by  the  subject  and  object  of  the  grant.  The 
tax  power  was  granted  to  raise  revenue  for  the  sole  piu^ose 
of  supplying  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  To  pervert  this  power  from  the 
object  thus  intended  by  the  constitution,  to  that  of  suppress- 
ing the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  would  be  to  convert  it 
from  a  revenue  into  a  penal  power — ^a  power  in  its  nature 
and  object  essentially  different  from  that  intended  to  be 
granted  in  the  constitution  ;  and  a  power  which  in  its  full 
extension,  if  once  admitted,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
give  an  entire  control  to  this  Government  over  the  property 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  community,  and  thus  concentrate  and 
consolidate  in  it  the  entire  power  of  the  system. 

Kejecting,  then,  the  taxing  power,  there  remain  two  ob- 
vious and  direct  means  in  possession  of  the  Government, 
which  may  be  brought  into  action  to  eflect  the  object  intend- 
ed ;  but  neither  of  which,  either  sepai-ately  or  jointly,  is  of 
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sufficient  efficacy,  however  indiapensaLk  thoy  may  be  lu  a 
part  of  an  efficient  Bystem  of  misasurea,  to  correct  the  pre8> 
cnt,  or  repress  the  prowiag  disorders  of  the  currency  ;  I  mean 
that  provision  in  the  constitution  which  emiKiwcrs  Congress 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin, — and  the  power  of  prohibiting  any  thing  but  the  legal 
currency  to  bo  received,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
dues  of  the  Government.  The  mere  jtower  of  coining  and 
regulating  the  value  of  coins,  of  itsi-lf,  and  unsiiBtained  by 
any  other  measure,  can  exercise  but  a  limited  control  over 
the  actual  currency  of  the  country,  and  is  inadequate  to 
check  excess  or  correct  disorder,  m  is  demonstrated  by  the 
present  diseased  state  of  the  currency.  C'ongresa  has  had, 
from  the  beginning,  laws  upon  the  statute-books  to  rogulote 
the  value  of  coins  ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  mint  was  erected,  and  has  been  in  active  operation 
ever  since  ;  and  yet,  of  the  immense  amount  wliich  has  been 
coined,  a  small  residue  only  I'emains  in  the  country,  the  great 
body  having  been  expelled  under  the  banking  system.  To 
give  efficiency  to  this  power,  then,  some  other  must  be  com- 
bined with  it.  The  most  immediate  and  obvious  is  that 
whieh  hail  hncn  Riifirpst.ed — of  PTrliiflincr  nil  Iiiif.  onpi-ir!  in  t>ia 
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But  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  objection  against  re« 
sorting  to  this  measure,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  an  exclu- 
sive receipt  of  specie  in  the  treasury  would,  to  give  it  eflSca- 
cy,  and  to  prevent  extensive  speculation  and  fraud,  require 
an  entire  disconnection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
the  banking  system  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  resort  to  the  strong 
hox  as  the  means  of  preserving  and  guarding  its  funds — a 
means,  if  practicable,  in  the  present  state  of  things  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  far  less  safe,  economical,  and  efiBcient 
than  the  present. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Calhoun  inquired,  what  other  means 
do  we  possess,  of  sufficient  efficacy,  in  combination  with 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
correct  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  ?  This  is  the 
deeply  important  question,  and  here  some  division  of  opinion 
must  be  expected,  however  united  we  may  be,  as  I  trust  we 
are  thus  far,  on  all  other  points.  I  intend  to  meet  this 
question  explicitly  and  directly,  without  reservation  or  con- 
cealment. 

After  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I  see  none, — I 
can  conjecture  no  means  of  extricating  the  country  from  the 
present  danger,  and  to  arrest  its  further  increase,  but  a 
bank — the  agency  of  which,  in  some  form,  or  under  some 
authority,  is  indispensable.  The  country  has  been  brought 
into  the  present  distressed  state  of  currency  by  banks,  and 
must  be  extricated  by  their  agency.  Wo  must,  in  a  word, 
use  a  bank  to  unbank  the  banks,  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency — just  as  we 
apply  snow  to  a  frozen  limb  in  order  to  restore  vitality  and 
circulation,  or  hold  up  a  bum  to  the  flame  to  extract  the  in- 
flammation. All  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
the  banking  system  at  once.  It  must  continue  for  a  time. 
Its  greatest  enemies,  and  the  advocates  of  an  exclusive 
specie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part  of  their  system  to 
tolerate  the  banks  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.     To  sup- 
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preBs  them  at  once  would,  if  it  were  possible,  work  a  greater 
revolution — a  greater  cbange  in  the  relative  condition  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  community — than  would  the  conquest 
ol  the  country  by  a  savage  enemy.  What,  then,  must  be 
done  ?  I  answer,  a  new  and  safe  system  must  gradually 
grow  up  under,  and  replace  the  old ;  imitating,  in  tliis  re- 
fipcct,  the  beautiful  process  which  wo  sometimes  see  of  a 
wounded  or  diseased  part  in  a  aving  organic  body  gradually 
Bupcraeded  by  the  healing  process  of  nature. 

How  is  thia  to  be  effected  ?  How  is  a  bank  to  be  used 
as  the  means  of  coiTccting  the  excess  of  the  banking  system  ? 
and  what  bank  is  to  bo  selected  as  the  agent  to  effect  this 
salutary  change  ?  I  know,  said  Mr,  C,  that  a  diversity  of 
opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  to  the  agent  to  be  selected, 
among  those  who  agree  on  every  other  point,  and  who,  in 
particular,  agree  on  the  necessity  of  using  some  bank  as  tho 
means  of  efiecting  the  object  intended :  one  preferring  a 
simple  recharter  of  the  existing  Bank  ;  another,  the  charter  of 
a  now  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  a  third,  a  new  Bank  in- 
grafted upon  the  old  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  use  of  the  State 
banks  as  the  agent.     I  wish,  said  Mr.  C,  to  leave  all  these 
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preferable.  Among  its  peculiar  recommendations  may  be 
ranked  the  consideration  that,  while  it  would  aflford  the 
means  of  a  prompt  and  eflFectual  application  for  mitigating 
and  finally  removing  the  existing  distress,  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  open  to  the  whole  community  a  fair  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  be  they 
what  they  may. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  (in  order  to  illustrate,  and  not  to 
indicate  a  preference)  that  the  present  Bank  be  selected  as 
the  agent  to  effect  the  intended  object.  WHidt  provisions 
will  be  necessary  ?  I  will  suggest  those  that  have  occurred 
to  me,  mainly,  however,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  much  more  familiar  with  banking  operations 
than  myself,  and  wlio,  of  course,  are  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  their  practical  effect. 

Let,  then,  the  Bank  charter  be  renewed  for  twelve  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term,  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  limitations  as  may  be  judged  proper ;  and  that 
after  that  period  it  shall  issue  no  notes  under  ten  dollars — 
that  Government  shall  not  receive  in  its  dues  any  siun  less 
than  ten  dollars,  except  in  the  legal  coins  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  it  shall  not  receive  in  its  dues  the  notes  of  any 
bank  that  issues  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  five  dol- 
lars ;  and  that  the  United  States  Bank  shall  not  receive  in 
payment,  or  on  deposit,  the  notes  of  any  bank  whose  notes 
are  not  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government,  nor  the 
notes  of  any  bank  which  may  receive  those  of  any  other 
whose  notes  are  not  receivable  by  the  Government.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
newed charter,  let  the  Bank  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
note  under  twenty  dollars,  and  let  no  sum  under  that 
amount  be  received  in  dues  of  the  Government,  except  in 
specie  ;  and  let  the  value  of  gold  be  raised  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  silver,  to  take  effect  immediately ;  so  that  the  coun- 
tiy  may  be  replenished  with  the  coin,  the  lightest  and  the 
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mofit  portable  ia  proportion  to  its  value,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  receding  banlc-notes.  It  is  imneceBsary  for  ine  to  state, 
that  at  present  the  standard  value  of  gold  is  less  than  that 
of  silver  ;  the  necessary  cftcct  of  which  hue  been  to  expel 
gold  entirely  from  circulation,  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  coin  so 
well  calculated  fur  the  circulation  of  a  country  so  great  in  ex- 
tent, and  having  so  vast  an  intcrcomsc,  commercial,  social, 
and  political,  between  all  its  pirts,  as  ours.  As  an  addition- 
al recomraendation  to  raiee  its  relative  value,  gold  has,  of 
late,  becoino  an  important  product  of  three  considerablo 
States  of  the  Union — Virginia,  North  CaroUna,  and  Georgia 
— to  the  industry  of  which  the  measure  proposed  would  give 
a  strong  impulse,  and  which,  in  turn,  would  greatly  increaM 
the  quantity  produced. 

Such  are  the  means  which  have  occurred  to  me.  There 
are  members  of  this  body  far  more  competent  to  judge  of 
their  practical  operation  than  myself ;  and  as  my  object  is 
simply  to  suggest  them  for  their  reflection,  and  ibr  that  of 
others  who  arc  more  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
will  not  at  present  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  their  efliciency, 
with  a  view  of  detennining  whether  they  are  fuUy  adequate 

effuct   the    Libiuct  in  view  or   nut.      Thore  are,  (h.ublless 
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to  permit  the  agitation  and  distraction  which  now  disturbs 
the  country  to  subside,  while  it  is  sufficiently  short  to  enable 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, which  may  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  under  its  new  provisions.  But  there  is 
another  reason  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  great 
weight.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  recently 
been  renewed  for  the  tenn  of  ten  years,  with  very  important 
changes,  calculated  to  furnish  much  experience  upon  the 
nature  of  banking  operations  and  currency.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  if  the  Bank  charter  should  be  renewed,  or  a  new 
Bank  created,  that  we  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  that 
experience  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  which  would  be 
efiected  by  fixing  the  period  I  have  designated.  But  as  my 
object  in  selecting  the  recliartcr  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  present  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  inlhe  clearest  form,  and  not  to  advocate  the  rechar- 
ter,  I  shall  omit  to  indicate  many  limitations  and  provisions, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  important  to  be  considered,  when 
the  question  of  its  permanent  renewal  is  presented,  should  it 
ever  be.  Among  others,  I  entirely  concur  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at 
five  per  cent. — a  suggestion  of  importance,  and  to  which  but 
one  objection  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  presented — I  mean  the 
opposing  interest  of  existing  State  institutions,  all  of  which 
discount  at  higher  rates,  and  which  may  defeat  any  measure 
of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  In  addition,  I  will  simply  say 
that  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  disposed  to  adopt  such  provisions 
as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  Government  from  any 
supposed  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  or  the  Bank  from 
any  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or 
which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  States. 

Having  now  stated  the  means  necessary  to  apply  the 
remedy,  I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question.  Can  the  measure 
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succeed  ?  which  brings  up  the  inquiry  of  how  far  it  may  he 
expected  to  receive  the  support  of  the  several  parties  which 
now  compose  (he  Senate,  and  on  which  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First,  then,  can  the  State  Rights  party  give  it  their  sup- 
port ?  tliat  party  of  which  I  am  proud  of  being  a  member, 
and  for  which  I  entertain  so  strong  an  attachment — the 
stronger  because  we  are  few  among  many.  In  proposing  this 
question,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  long-standing  constitu- 
tional objection  to  tlie  Bank,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
intended  to  be,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  a  hard-money  Gov- 
ernment, whose  circidating  medium  was  intended  to  cODsiat 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  for  which  object  the  power  of 
coining  money,  and  regulating  the  value  thereof,  was  expresB- 
ly  conferred  by  the  constitution.  I  know  how  long  and  how 
sincerely  this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  and  under  how 
many  difficulties  it  has  been  maintained.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  attempt  to  change  an  opinion  so  firmly  fixed  ;  but 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  obsen'ations,  in  order  to 
jiresent  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  question  in  refer- 
ence to  this  constitutional  jroint,  in  order  that  we  may  fully 
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tions^  that  the  power  under  consideration,  like  other  powers, 
is  a  trust  power ;  and  that,  like  all  such  powers,  it  must  be 
so  exercised  as  to  effect  the  object  of  the  trust  as  far  as  it 
may  be  practicable.  Nor  can  we  disagree  that  the  object  of 
the  power  was  to  secure  to  these  States  a  safe,  uniform  and 
stable  currency.  The  nature  of  the  power,  the  terms  used  to 
convey  it,  the  history  of  the  times,  the  necessity,  with  the 
creation  of  a  common  government,  of  having  a  common  and 
uniform  circulating  medium,  and  the  power  conferred  to 
punish  those,  who,  by  counterfeiting,  may  attempt  to  debase 
and  degrade  the  coins  of  the  country,  all  proclaim  this  to  be 
the  object. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether,  admitting  this 
to  be  the  object,  Congress  is  not  bound  to  use  all  the  means 
in  its  power  to  give  this  safety,  this  stability,  this  uniformity 
to  the  currency,  for  which  the  power  was  conferred  ;  nor  to 
inquire  whether  the  States  are  not  bound  to  abstain  from  acts, 
on  their  part,  inconsistent  with  them  ;  nor  to  inquire  whether 
the  right  of  banking,  on  the  part  of  a  State,  does  not  directly, 
and  by  immediate  consequence,  injuriously  affect  the  cur- 
rency— whether  the  effect  of  banking  is  not  to  expel  the  specie 
currency,  which,  according  to  the  assumption  that  this  is  a 
hard-money  Government,  it  was  the  object  of  the  constitution 
to  furnish,  in  conferring  the  power  to  coin  money ;  or  whether 
the  effect  of  banking  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  diminish 
the  value  of  a  specie  currency  as  certainly  as  clipping  or  re- 
ducing its  weight  would  ;  and  whether  it  has  not,  in  fact,  since 
its  introduction,  reduced  the  value  of  the  coins  one-half.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  inquire  whether  Congress  is  not  bound  to 
abstain  from  all  acts,  on  its  part,  calculated  to  affect  inju- 
riously the  specie  circulation,  and  whether  the  receiving  any 
thing  but  specie,  in  its  dues,  must  not  necessarily  so  affect  it 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  in  circulation,  and  depreciating 
the  value  of  what  remains.     All  these  questions  I  leave  open. 

I  decide  none  of  them.     There  is  one,  however,  that  I  will 
VOL.  n. — 24 
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decide.  If  Congress  haa  a  right  to  receire  any  tliiog  ciso 
than  specie  in  its  dues,  they  have  llio  right  to  regiilale  its 
value  ;  and  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  adopt  oil  neces«ary  and 
proper  means,  in  the  language  of  the  consfitution,  to  effect 
the  object.  It  matters  not  what  they  receive,  tobacco,  or 
any  thing  else,  thii  right  must  attach  to  it.  I  do  not  assort 
the  right  of  receiving,  but  I  do  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible, 
that,  if  CongrDHS  were  to  order  the  dues  of  the  Govenmient 
to  he  paid,  for  instance,  in  tobacco,  they  would  have  the  right, 
nay,  mnrc,  they  would  be  bound  to  use  all  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  give  it  an  uniform  and  stable  value — inspec- 
tions, ajjpraiscment,  designation  of  qualities,  and  whatever 
else  would  be  necessary  to  that  object.  So,  on  the  same 
principle,  if  tliey  receive  bank-notes,  they  are  equally  bound 
to  use  all  means  necessary  and  proper,  according  to  the  pecii- 
har  nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  them  uniformity,  stability, 
and  safety. 

The  very  receipt  of  bank-notes,  on  the  part  of  the  G!ov- 
eminent,  in  its  dues,  would,  it  is  conceded,  make  them  mon- 
ey, as  far  as  the  Government  may  be  concerned,  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  would  make  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  currency  of  the  country.     I  soy  nothinK  of  the  positive 
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as  great  a  constitutional  objection  to  any  act  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Executive,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
should  unite  any  association  of  State  banks  into  one  system, 
as  the  means  of  giving  the  uniformity  and  stabiUty  to  the  cur- 
rency which  the  constitution  intends  to  confer.  The  very 
act  of  so  associating  or  uniting  them  into  one,  by  whatever 
name  called,  or  by  whatever  department  performed,  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  act  of  incorporation. 

But,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  my  object,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not 
to  discuss  the  constitutional  questions,  nor  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Bank  be  constitutional  or  not.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to 
show  where  the  diflSculty  lies — a  diflSculty  which  I  have  felt 
from  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  pubUc  service.  I  found 
then,  as  now,  the  currency  of  the  country  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  bank-notes.  I  found  the  Government  intimately 
connected  with  the  system  :  receiving  bank-notes  in  its  dues, 
and  paying  them  away,  under  its  appropriations,  as  cash. 
The  fact  was  beyond  my  control :  it  existed  long  before  my 
time,  and  without  my  agency  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  fact  as  it  existed,  without  deciding  on  the  many  ques- 
tions which  I  have  suggested  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  on  many  of  which  I  have  never  yet  formed  a  definite 
opinion.  No  one  can  pay  less  regard  to  precedent  than  I  do, 
acting  here,  in  my  representative  and  deliberative  character, 
on  legal  or  constitutional  questions  ;  but  I  have  felt  from  the 
beginning  the  full  force  of  the  distinction  so  sensibly  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh)  between  doing  and 
undoing  an  act,  and  which  he  so  strongly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  constitutionaUty  of 
that  act  was  doubted  by  many  at  the  time,  and  among  others 
by  its  author  himself ;  yet  he  would  be  considered  a  mad- 
man who,  coming  into  political  Ufe  at  this  late  period,  would 
now  seriously  take  up  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  purchase,  and,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  should  propose  to  rescind  the  act,  and  eject 


ing  up  irom  tne  beginning  of  the  Govemmen 
penetrated  into  and  connected  itself  with  everj 
of  our  political  system,  on  the  ground  that  the 
intended  a  specie  circulation  ;  or  who  would  trea 
tutional  question  as  one  to  be  taken  up  de  novo, 
upon  elementaiy  principles,  without  reference  1 
rious  state  of  facts. 

But  in  raisiiig  the  qnestioo  whether  my  fr 
State  Bights  partj  can  CQnsifitently  vote  for  - 
which  I  hare  tnggested,  I  i«8t  not  itededsion  oi 
that  their  constitutional  opinion  in  reference  to 
erroneous.    I  assume  their  opinion  to  be  correct- 
argument,  not  oa  the  constitutionality  or  unco 
ity,  but  on  wholly  different  ground.     I  lay  it  da 
controvertible  principle^  that,  admitting  an  act  i 
stitutional,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
at  once,  or  at  least  without  involving  gross  inji 
community,  we  may,  under  such  circumstances, 
temporary  continuance — ^for  undoing  gradually, 
practicable  mode  of  tenninating  it — <;onsistent 
strictest  constitutional  objects.     The  act  of  the 
adjusting  the  tariff,  furoishes  an  apt  illustration, 
believed  that  measure  to  be  unconstitutional  anc 
yet  we  voted  for  it  without  supposing  that  we 
constitution  in  so  doing,  although  it  allowed  upws 
years  for  the  termination  of  the  system,  on  the  g 
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the  face  of  the  country.  If  it  can  be  reversed  at  all— if  we 
can  ever  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  it  must  be  by  grad- 
ually undoing  what  we  have  done,  and  to  tolerate  the  system 
while  the  process  is  going  on.  This,  the  measure  which  I 
have  suggested,  proposes ;  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  similar  process,  as  far  as  a  slow  and  cau- 
tious experience  shall  prove  we  may  go  consistently  with  the 
public  interest,  even  to  its  entire  reversal,  if  experience  shall 
prove  we  may  go  so  far,  which,  however,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
anticijmte  ;  but  the  effort,  if  it  should  be  honestly  commenc- 
ed and  pursued,  would  present  a  case  every  way  parallel  with 
the  instance  of  the  tariff  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
I  go  further,  and  ask  the  question.  Can  you,  consistently  with 
your  obligation  to  the  constitution,  refuse  to  vote  for  a  mea- 
sure, if  intended,  in  good  faith,  to  effect  the  object  already 
stated  ?  Would  not  a  refusal  to  vote  for  the  only  means  of 
terminating  it  consistently  with  justice,  and  without  involv- 
ing the  horror  of  revolution,  amount  in  fja-ct,  and  in  all  its 
practical  consequences,  to  a  vote  to  perpetuate  a  state  of 
things  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  eminently  uncon- 
stitutional, and  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try .?> 

But  I  know  it  will  be  objected  that  the  constitution 
ought  to  be  amended,  and  the  power  conferred  in  express 
terms.  I  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection.  I  hold  the  po- 
sition to  be  sound,  that,  when  a  constitutional  question  has 
been  agitated  involving  the  powers  of  the  Government,  which 
experience  shall  prove  cannot  be  settled  by  reason,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bank  question,  those  who  claim  the  power  ought 
to  abandon  it,  or  obtain  an  express  grant  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution ;  and  yet,  even  with  this  impression,  I 
would,  at  the  present  time,  feel  much,  if  not  insuperable 
objection,  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  till  an  effort  shall  be 
fairly  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  power 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  I  have  proposed. 
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I  hold  it  a  sound  jirmciple,  that  no  more  power  sbould  be 
conferred  upon  the  General  Goverament  than  is  indispena- 
able  ;  and  if  experience  should  prove  that  the  power  of  bank- 
ing is  indiapcn sable,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  currency 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  generally,  I  should  even 
then  think  that,  whatever  power  ought  to  Iw  given,  should 
be  g^ven  with  such  rcEtrictions  and  Umitiitiuns  as  woidd  limit 
it  to  the  smallest  amount  neccMaiy,  and  guard  it  with  the 
utmost  care  against  abuse.  As  it  is,  without  farther  expe- 
rience, we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  little  or  how  much 
would  be  required  to  correct  a  disease  which  must,  if  not 
corrected,  end  in  convulsions  and  revolution.  I  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  banking  and  credit  as  undergoing  at  this 
time,  throughout  the  civilimed  world,  a  progressive  change, 
of  which  I  think  I  perceive  many  indications.  Among  the 
changes  in  progression,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  banking  system  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
parts — one  becoming  a  bank  of  circulation  and  exchange,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  and  equalizing  the  circulating  me- 
dium, and  the  other  assuming  more  the  chamctGr  of  private 
banking ;  of  which  separation  there  are  indications  in  the 
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tional  objection  ;  to  you  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  can  you  vote  for  the  measure  suggest- 
ed ?  A  measure  designed  to  arrest  the  approach  of  events 
which,  I  have  demonstrated,  must,  if  not  arrested,  create 
convulsions  and  revolutions  ;  and  to  correct  a  disease  which 
must,  if  not  corrected,  subject  the  currency  to  continued 
agitations  and  fluctuations  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  that  per- 
manence, stability,  and  uniformity,  which  is  so  essential  to 
your  safety  and  prosperity.  To  effect  this  may  require  some 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  banking,  some  temporary  sacri- 
fice of  interest ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be 
compensated  more  than  a  hundred  fold  by  increased  security 
and  durable  prosperity.  If  the  system  must  advance  in  its 
present  course  without  a  check,  and  if  explosion  must  follow, 
remember  that  where  you  stand  will  be  the  crater — should 
the  system  quake,  under  your  feet  the  chasm  will  open  that 
will  ingulf  your  institutions  and  your  prosperity. 

Can  the  friends  of  the  administration  vote  for  this  mea- 
sure ?  If  I  understand  their  views,  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  behind  me  (Mr.  Benton),  and  the 
Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party,  and  the  views  of  the  President 
as  expressed  in  reported  conversations,  I  see  not  how  they 
can  reject  it.  They  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  a  metal- 
lic currency.  I  propose  to  restore  it  by  the  most  effectual 
means  that  can  be  devised ;  gradually  and  slowly,  and  to 
the  extent  that  experience  may  show  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest.  Further  no 
one  can  desire  to  go.  If  the  means  I  propose  are  not  the  best 
and  most  effectual,  let  better  and  more  effectual  be  devised. 
If  the  process  which  I  propose  be  too  slow  or  too  fast,  let  it 
be  accelerated  or  retarded.  Permit  me  to  add  to  these  views 
what,  it  appears  to  me,  those  whom  I  address  ought  to  feel 
with  deep  and  solemn  obligations  of  duty.  They  are  the 
advocates  and  the  supporters  of  the  administration.     It  id 
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now  conceded,  almost  univeraallj,  that  a  rash  and  precipitate 
act  of  the  Executive,  to  Bpeak  in  the  ruildest  terms,  haa 
pliingod  this  comitry  into  deep  and  almost  universal  distress. 
You  are  tho  supirorters  of  tbat  measure — you  personally 
incur  tlie  reaponsibdify  by  that  support,  How  are  its  conse- 
quences to  terminate  ?  Do  you  see  the  end  ?  Can  tilings 
remain  as  they  are,  with  the  currency  and  the  treasury  of 
the  country  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Executive? 
And  by  what  sclieme,  what  device,  do  you  prcq.-jse  to  extri- 
cate the  country  and  the  constitution  from  their  picsent 
dangers  ? 

1  have  now  said  what  I  intended.  I  have  poiutctl  out, 
without  reserve,  what  1  believe  in  my  conscience  to  be  for  the 
public  interest.  May  what  I  have  8^d  be  feccived  as  &vombly 
as  it  Las  been  sincerely  uttered.  In  conclusion,  I  have  but 
to  add,  that,  if  what  I  have  said  shall  in  any  deforce  contri- 
bute to  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  which  I  believe  can- 
not be  left  open  witliout  imminent  danger,  I  shall  rejoice  ; 
but  if  not,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having 
discharged  my  duty.   ■ 
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should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  dispassionate  and 
favorable  hearing. 

In  resting  the  repeal  on  this  ground,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  avail  myself  of  the  objections  to  the  details  of  the  act, 
repugnant  as  many  of  them  are  to  the  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I 
might  select  that  provision  which  vestg  in  the  President,  in 
certain  cases,  of  which  he  is  made  the  judge,  the  entire  force 
of  the  country,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  with  the  implied 
power  of  pledging  the  public  faith  for  whatever  expenditure 
he  may  choose  to  incur  in  its  application.  And,  to  prove 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  vest  such  extraordinaiy  powers  in  the 
Executive,  I  might  avail  myself  of  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
that  department  of  the  Government,  and  which  has  furnish- 
ed conclusive  evidence  of  the  danger  of  vesting  in  it  even  a 
very  limited  discretion.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  the  members  of  this  body  may 
think  proper  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  question  under 
consideration  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  any  one,  who  regards  as  I  do  the  acts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  palpable  usurpations  of  power,  and  as  in- 
dicating on  the  part  of  the  Executive  a  dangerous  spirit  of 
aggrandizement,  can  vote  against  the  bill  under  consideration, 
and  thereby  virtually  vote  to  continue  in  the  President  the 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  power  in  question. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
confers  this  power  will  expire,  by  its  own  limitation,  at  the 
termination  of  the  present  session.  It  is  true  it  will  then 
cease  to  be  law ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  precedent, 
unless  the  act  be  expunged  from  the  statute-book,  will 
hve  for  ever,  ready,  on  any  pretext  of  future  danger,  to  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  to  confer  on  the  chief  magistrate 
similar,  or  even  more  dangerous  powers,  if  more  dangerous 
can  be  devised.     We  hve  in  an  eventful  period  ;  and,  among 
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other  things,  we  have  had,  recently,  Bome  impressive  lessdiu 
on  the  danger  of  precedentB,  To  them  immediately  we  owe 
the  act  which  has  caused  the  present  calamitous  and  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  country ;  which  has  been  defended 
almost  solely  on  the  ground  of  precedents — precedents  almost 
unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  hut  had  they  not  existed,  or  had 
they  been  reversed  at  the  time  by  Congress,  the  condition  of 
the  country  would,  tlua  day,  be  fur  different  from  what  it  ia, 
With  this  kuowletlge  of  the  facts,  we  must  ace  that  a  bad 
precedent  is  as  dangerous  as  a  bad  measure  itself ;  and  in 
some  respects  more  so,  since  it  may  {^ve  rise  to  acts  far  woree 
than  itself,  as  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  to  refViae  to  vote  for  the  re[ieftl  of  the 
act,  and  thereby  constitute  a  precedent  to  confer  similar,  or 
more  dangerous  powers  hereafter,  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
to  vote  for  an  act  to  vest  permanently  in  the  President  the 
power  in  question, 

But  I  pass  over  this  and  other  objections  to  the  details  not 
much  less  formidable.  I  take  a  higher  stand  against  the 
act :  I  object  to  the  principle  iu  which  it  originated, — put- 
ting the  details  aside,— on  the  ground,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
they  are  subversive  of  our  political  institutions,  and  fatal  ia 
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ander  their  authority,  whether  in  a  legidatire,  executive,  or 
judicial  capacity. 

If  further  evidence  be  required,  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  act,  it  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
events  in  which  it  took  its  origin.  It  ongiuated,  as  we  all 
know,  in  a  controversy  between  this  Government  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  a  power  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective 
tarifiE  I  do  not  intend  to  give  the  history  of  this  controver- 
By  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  the  State,  in 
mainteniince  of  what  she  believed  to  be  her  unquestionable 
rights,  assumed  the  highest  ground :  she  placed  herself  on 
her  sovereign  authority  as  a  constituent  member  of  this  con- 
federacy, and  made  her  oppoBition  to  the  encroachment  on 
these  rights  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  the  only  or- 
gan by  which,  according  to  our  conception,  the  sovereign  will 
of  a  State  can  be  immediately  and  directly  pronounced.  This 
Government,  on  its  part,  in  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
State,  assumed  the  right  to  trample  upon  the  authority  of 
the  convention,  and  to  look  beyond  the  State  to  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it ;  not  as  forming  a  political  community, 
but  as  a  mere  mass  of  isolated  individuals,  without  political 
character  or  authority  ;  and  thus  asserted  in  the  strongest 
manner,  not  only  the  right  of  judging  of  its  own  powers,  but 
that  of  overlooking,  in  a  contest  for  power,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State  itself,  and  of  recognizing,  in  the  assertion 
of  what  it  might  claim  to  be  its  power,  no  other  authority 
whatever  in  the  system  but  its  own. 

Such  being  the  principle  in  which  this  bill  originated,  we 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  deepest 
Import.  Is  an  act,  which  assumes  such  powers  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, consistent  with  the  nature  and  character  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  P 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
to  renew  the  debate  of  the  last  session.    But,  in  declining  to 


ing  which  they  ought  to  have  against  the  act.  I 
wise,  time  and  reflection  have  but  served  to 
in  the  impression  which  I  then  entertained  ;  i 
repeating  the  arguments,  I  now  avail  myself,  in 
sion,  of  the  positions  then  established,  and  stand 
vindicate  them  against  whatever  assaults  may  b< 
them,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  W: 
reopening  the  discussion  of  the  last  session  on  ti 
ry  principles  of  our  Qovermnent,  which  were  t 
into  controverqTi  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  the 
most  commonHBense  riew  of  our  political  institut 
ing  them  merely  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  in  on 
tain  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed^  and 
which  they  bear  to  each  othen 

Thus  regarding  our  institutions,  we  are  st 
first  view,  with  the  number  and  complexity  of 
with  the  division,  classification,  and  organization 
vade  every  part  of  the  system.  It  is,  in  fietct, 
governments  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  are  a  systei 
ments — a  system  in  which  government  bears  tl 
tion  to  government,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  as 
do  to  departments,  in  reference  to  each  parti( 
ment.  As  each  government  is  made  up  of  th 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  organized 
the  system  is  made  up  of  this  Government,  a: 
{governments,  in  like  manner,  organized  into  one 
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powers  local  and  peculiar  in  their  character,  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  require  to  be  exercised  by  each  State 
through  a  separate  government ;  the  other  containing  those 
which  are  more  general  and  comprehensive,  and  which  can 
be  best  exercised  in  some  uniform  mode  through  a  common 
Government.  The  former  of  these  divisions  constitutes  what, 
in  our  system,  are  known  as  the  reserved  powers,  and  are  ex- 
ercised by  each  State  through  its  own  separate  Government. 
The  latter  are  known  as  the  delegated  powers,  and  are  exer- 
cised through  this,  the  common  Government  of  the  several 
States.  The  division  of  power  into  two  parts,  with  distinct 
and  independent  governments,  regularly  organized  into  de- 
partments, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  to  carry  their 
respective  parts  into  effect,  constitutes  the  great,  striking 
and  peculiar  character  of  our  system — ^is  without  exam- 
ple in  ancient  or  modem  times — and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  distribution  of  power  under  the  system,  and  as 
constituting  its  great  conservative  principle. 

If  we  extend  our  eyes  beyond,  we  shall  find  another  strik- 
ing division  between  the  power  of  the  people  and  that  of  the 
Government — between  that  inherent,  primitive,  creative  pow- 
er which  resides  exclusively  in  the  people,  and  from  which  aU 
authority  is  derived,  and  the  delegated  power  or  tnist  con- 
ferred upon  the  governments  to  effect  the  object  of  their  cre- 
ation. If  we  look  still  beyond,  we  shall  find  another  and 
most  important  division.  The  people,  instead  of  being  uni- 
ted in  one  general  community,  are  divided  into  twenty-four 
States,  each  forming  a  distinct  sovereign  community,  and  in 
which,  separately,  the  whole  power  of  the  system  ultimately 
resides.  • 

If  we  examine  how  this  ultimate  power  is  called  into 
action,  we  shall  find  that  its  only  organ  is  a  primary  assem- 
blage of  the  people,  known  under  the  name  of  a  Convention, 
through  which  their  sovereign  will  is  annoxmced,  and  by 
which  governments  are  formed  and  organized.     If  we  tracO| 
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hiBtorically,  the  exertion  of  this  power  in  the  formation  of 
the  governments  constituting  our  Bystem,  we  shall  find  that, 
originally,  on  the  separation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  each  State  for  itself,  through  its  own 
convention,  formed  separate  constitutionB  and  govemmentB, 
and  that  thcBB  governments,  in  turn,  formed  a  league  or  con- 
federacy for  the  purpose  of  exercising  those  powers,  in  the 
regulation  of  which  the  States  had  a  common  interest.  But 
this  confederacy,  proving  incompetent  for  its  object,  was  su- 
perseded by  the  present  constitution,  which  essentially  changed 
the  character  of  the  system.  If  we  compare  the  mode  of  th© 
adoption  of  this  constitution  with  that  of  the  adoption  of  the 
original  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  we  shall  find  them 
precisely  the  same.  In  both,  each  State  adopted  the  consti- 
tution through  its  own  convention,  by  its  separate  act,  each 
for  itself,  and  is  only  bound  in  consequence  of  its  own  adop- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  State. 
The  only  point  in  which  they  can  be  distinguished  is  the  mu- 
tual compact,  in  which  each  State  stipulated  with  the  othera 
to  adopt  it  as  a  common  constitution.  Thus  regarded,  this 
constitution  is,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  each  State.     In 
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and  binding,  by  a  common  compact,  the  whole  into  one  com- 
mmiity,  in  which  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
each  State  as  a  sovereign  community  is  preserved,  instead  of 
being  fused  into  a  common  mass. 

Such  is  our  system  ;  such  are  its  parts,  and  such  theii 
relation  to  each  other.  I  have  stated  no  fact  that  can  be 
questioned,  nor  have  I  omitted  any  that  is  essential  which 
I  am  capable  of  perceiving.  In  reviewing  the  whole,  we 
must  be  no  less  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  all  are  blended  into  one,  than  we  are  by  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  parts.  I  know  of  no  system,  in  either 
respect,  ancient  or  modern,  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  that  sublime  and  beautiful  system 
of  which  our  globe  constitutes  a  part,  and  to  which  it  bears, 
in  many  particulars,  so  striking  a  resemblance.  In  this 
system,  this  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  a  part 
— a  prominent,  but  a  subordinate  part,  with  defined,  limited, 
and  restricted  powers. 

I  now  repeat  the  question.  Is  the  act  which  assumes  for 
this  Government  the  right  to  interpret,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  to  enforce  its  interpretation 
against  all  other  authority,  consistent  with  our  institutions  ? 
To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  We  might  with  equal 
propriety  ask  whether  a  government  of  unlimited  power  is 
consistent  with  one  of  enumerated  and  restricted  powers.  I 
say  imlimited  ;  for  I  would  hold  his  understanding  in  low 
estimation  who  can  make,  practicaUy,  any  distinction  between 
a  government  of  unlimited  powers  and  one  which  has  an 
unlimited  right  to  construe  and  enforce  its  powers  as  it 
pleases.  Who  does  not  see  that,  to  divide  power,  and  to  give 
one  of  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  what 
share  belongs  to  him,  is  to  annihilate  the  division,  and  to 
vest  the  whole  in  him  who  possesses  the  right  ?  It  would 
be  no  less  absurd  than  for  one  in  private  life  to  di\4de  his 
property  with  another,  and  vest  in  that  other  the  absolute 


mis  vjrovernment,  ol  determining  the  extent  o 
necessarily  destroys   all   distinction   between   ] 
delegated  powers  ;  and  that  it  thus  strikes  a  : 
that  fundamental  distribution  of  power  whicl 
bottom  of  our  system.     It  also,  by  inevitable 
destroys  all  distinction  between  constitutional  b 
tutional  acts,  making  the  latter  to  the  full  as 
the  former ;  of  which  we  had  a  remarkable  e: 
the  act  proposed  to  be  repealed  was  before  the 
is  well  known  that  the  power  in  controversy 
Government  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  hi 
nounced  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  legislatmi 
the  Southern  States,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
this  body ;  and  yet  there  were  instances,  how< 
dinary  it  may  appear,  of  members  of  the  body  ' 
force  an  act  which  they  believed  to  be  unconstil 
that,  too,  at  the  hazard  of  civil  war.     As  stran 
coui*8e  must  appear,  it  was  the  natural  and  legit 
quence  of  the  power  which  the  act  assumed  for 
ment,  and  illustrates,  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

But  to  proceed.  This  unlimited  right  of  ji 
its  powers,  not  only  destroys,  as  I  have  stated,  al 
between  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  acts 
in  this  Government  the  very  existence  of  the  sepa 
ments  of  the  States,  by  reducing  them  from  that 
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authority  of  a  conventioTi  of  the  people  of  the  States,  the 
only  organ  through  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can 
exert  itself,  and  to  look  beyond  the  States  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  entirely  destitute 
of  all  political  character  or  power,  is,  in  fact,  to  anniliilate 
the  States,  and  to  transfer  their  sovereignty  and  all  their 
powers  to  this  Government. 

If  we  now  raise  our  eyes,  and  direct  them  towards  that 
once  beautiful  system,  with  all  its  various,  separate,  and  in- 
dependent parts  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  we  must 
be  struck  with  the  mighty  change !  All  have  disappeared — 
gone — absorbed — concentrated  and  consolidated  in  this  Gov* 
emment — which  is  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
of  the  system,  the  sole  and  unrestricted  representative  of  an 
absolute  and  despotic  majority. 

Will  it  be  tolerated  that  I  should  ask  whether  an  act 
which  has  caused  so  complete  a  revolution — ^which  has  en- 
tirely subverted  our  political  system,  as  it  emanated  from 
the  hands  of  its  creators,  and  reared  in  its  place  one  in  every 
respect  so  different — must  not,  in  its  consequences,  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  these  States  ?  Can 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove  that  no  other  system  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  imagination  conceive,  but 
tliat  which  tliis  fatal  act  has  subverted,  can  preserve  the 
liberty  or  secure  the  happiness  of  the  country  ?  Need  I  show 
that  the  most  difficult  problem  which  ever  was  presented  to 
the  mind  of  a  legislator  to  solve,  was  to  devise  a  system  of 
government  for  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  that  should  at 
once  possess  sufficient  power  to  hold  the  whole  together, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  proving  fatal  to  liberty  ?  There 
never  existed  an  example  before  of  a  free  community  spread- 
ing over  such  an  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  ablest  and 
profoundest  thinkers,  at  the  time,  believed  it  to  be  utterly 
impracticable  that  there  should  be.  Yet  this  difficult  prob- 
lem was  solved — successfully  solved — ^by  the  wise  and  saga- 
voL.  n. — 25 
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cious  men  who  framed  our  constitution.  No  ;  it  was  above 
unaided  human  wisdom — above  the  sagacity  of  the  most 
enlightened.  It  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  co-operating  and  leading  the  way  to  its 
formation  ;  directed  by  that  kind  Providence  which  has  so 
often  and  so  signally  disposed  events  in  our  favor. 

To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  and  to  overcome  the  ap- 
parently insuperable  obstacle  wliich  it  presents,  required  that 
peculiar  division,  distribution,  and  organization  of  power, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  so  remarkably  distinguish  our  sys- 
tem, and  which  serve  as  so  many  breakwaters  to  arrest  the 
angry  waves  of  power,  impelled  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  which,  driven  furiously  over  a  broad  and  unbroken  ex- 
panse, would  be  resistless.  Of  this  partition  and  breaking  up 
of  power  into  separate  parts,  the  most  remarkable  division 
is  that  between  the  reserved  and  delegated  powers,  which 
forms  tlie  basis  on  wliich  this  and  the  separate  governments 
of  the  States  are  organized,  as  the  great  and  primary  depart- 
ments of  the  system.  It  is  this  important  division  which 
mainly  gives  that  expansive  character  to  our  institutions,  by 
means  of  whicli  they  have  the  capacity  of  being  spread  over 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  without  exposing  us  on  the 
one  side  to  the  danger  of  disunion,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the 
loss  of  liberty.  Without  this  happy  device,  tlie  i)eople  of 
these  States,  after  having  achieved  their  independence,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  resolve  themselves  into  small  and 
hostile  communities,  in  despite  of  a  common  origin,  a  conmion 
language,  and  the  common  renown  and  glory  acquired  by 
their  united  wisdom  and  valor  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
or  have  submitted  quietly  to  the  yoke  of  despotic  power  as 
the  only  alternative. 

In  the  place  of  this  admirably  contrived  system,  the  act 
proposed  to  be  repealed  has  erected  one  great  Consolidated 
Gk)vemment.  Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  what  most 
be  the  inevitable  consequences  ?    Keed  I  prove  that  all  ooa- 
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Bolidated  governments — goveramcnts  in  which  a  single  power 
predominates  (for  such  is  their  essence),  are  necessarily 
despotic — ^whether  that  power  be  wielded  by  the  will  of  one 
man,  or  that  of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  ? 
Need  I  demonstrate  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  very 
essence  of  liberty  that  the  power  should  be  so  divided,  dis- 
tributed, and  organized,  that  one  interest  may  check  the 
other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  excessive  action  of  the  separate 
interests  of  the  community  against  each  other  ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  organized  power  can  only  be  checked  by  organized 
power  ? 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  was  fully  understood  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  this  constitution.  It  was  then 
clearly  foreseen  and  foretold  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  concentrating  all  the  powers  of  the  system 
in  this  Government.  Yes,  we  are  in  the  state  predicted,  fore- 
told, prophesied  from  the  beginning.  All  the  calamities  we 
have  experienced,  and  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  are  the 
result  of  the  consolidating  tendency  of  the  Government ;  and 
unless  that  tendency  be  arrested — unless  we  reverse  our 
steps,  all  that  has  been  foretold  will  certainly  befall  us — 
even  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  vial  of  wrath — military 
despotism.  To  this  fruitfid  source  of  woes  may  be  traced 
that  remarkable  decay  of  public  virtue  ;  that  rapid  growth 
of  corruption  and  subserviency  ;  that  decline  of  patriotism  ; 
that  increase  of  faction  ;  that  tendency  to  anarchy  ;  and, 
finally,  that  visible  approach  of  the  absolute  power  of  one 
man  which  so  lamentably  characterizes  the  times.  Should 
there  be  any  one  seeing  and  acknowledging  all  these  morbid 
and  dangerous  symptoms,  who  should  doubt  whether  the 
disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the  cause  which  I  have  assigned, 
I  would  ask  him,  To  what  other  can  it  be  attributed  ? 
There  is  no  event — no,  not  in  the  political  or  moral  world, 
more  than  in  the  physical — without  an  adequate  cause.  I 
would  ask  him.  Does  he  attribute  it  to  the  people  ?  to  theii 
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coiupclled  to  surrender  self-government — a  people  i 
juid  80  long  accustomed  to  liberty,  it  will  be  indeec 
revolution,  of  con\nilsion  and  blood,  such  as  has 
ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country  ;  and,  ii 
pelled  by  irresistible  evidence,  so  fearful  a  cause 
admitted. 

Can  it  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  i 
government  ?      Shall  we  pronounce  it  radically 
and  incapable  of  effecting  the  objects  for  which  i 
ated  ?     If  that  be,  in  truth,  the  case,  our  situat 
be,  in  fact,  not  much  less  calamitous  than  if  attri^ 
the  people.     To  what  other  system  could  we  reso: 
confederation  ?    That  has  already  been  tried,  and 
utterly  inadequate.     To  consolidation  ?     Beason  s 
ence  (as  far  as  we  have  had  experience)  proclaim  i 
worst  possible  form.     But  if  the  cause  be  not  in 
or  the  system,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  but  to 
apprehension  of  the  nature  and  character  of  our  i 
and  consequent  misdirection  of  their  powers  or 
And  if  so,  to  what  other  misapprehension  or  i 
but  that  which  directed  our  system  towards  co 
and  consummated  its  movement,  in  that  direction 
proposed  to  be  repealed  ?     That  such  is  the  fact 
IS  the  true  explanation  of  aU  the  symptoms  o1 
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I  know  that  there  are  those  who  take  a  different,  hnt,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  cause  of  our  diffi- 
culties. They  attribute  it  exclusively  to  those  who  are  in 
power,  and  see  in  the  misconduct  of  Greneral  Jackson  the 
cause  of  all  that  has  befallen  us.  That  he  has  done  much 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  I  acknowledge  with  pain.  I  had  nij 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  elevating  him  to  power,  and 
there  once  existed  between  us  friendly  relations,  personal 
and  political ;  and  I  would  rejoice  had  he  so  continued  to 
conduct  himself  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  his  own  reputation  and  fame.  He  certainly  might  have 
effected  much  good.  He  came  into  office  under  circum- 
stances, and  had  a  weight  of  popularity  which  placed  much 
in  his  power,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  either  from  a  want  of 
a  just  comprehension  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  situation 
in  which  lie  is  placed,  or  an  indisposition  to  discharge  them, 
or  the  improper  influence  and  control  of  those  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  country  and  for  himself,  have  acquired, 
througli  flattery  and  subserviency,  an  ascendency  over  him, 
he  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  realized  the 
predictions  of  his  enemies.  But  the  question  recurs,  How 
happened  it  that  he  who  has  proved  himself  so  illy  qualified 
to  fill  the  high  station  that  he  occupies,  was  elected  by  the 
people  ?  If  it  be  attributed  to  a  misapprehension  of  his 
qualifications,  or  to  an  undue  gratitude  for  distinguished 
military  services,  which  at  times  leads  astray  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  people  in  the  selection  of  rulers — ^how 
shall  we  explain  his  re-election,  after  he  had  actually  proved 
himself  so  incompetent ;  after  he  had  violated  every  pledge 
which  he  had  made  previous  to  his  election  ;  after  he  had  dis- 
regarded the  principles  on  which  he  had  permitted  his  friends 
and  partisans  to  place  his  elevation,  and  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  community  by  attempting  to  regulate  the 
domestic  intercourse  and  relations  of  society  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  feelings  of  gratitude  for  military  services  outweighed 
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all  tliia  ?  or  that  the  people,  with  all  thifl  experience,  were 
incapable  of  formiug  a  correct  opiniou  of  hU  conduct  or 
character,  or  of"  understanding  the  tendency  of  the  measurea 
of  liis  administration  ?  To  assert  thia  would  be  neither  more 
nor  Icaa  than  to  assert  tliat  they  have  neither  the  intelli- 
gence nor  the  virtue  for  self-government ;  as  the  very  crite- 
rion by  which  tlieir  capacity  in  that  respect  is  tested,  is  their 
ability  duly  to  ap])reciate  the  character  and  conduct  of  public 
rulers,  and  the  true  tendency  of  their  public  measures  :  and 
to  admit  their  incajiacity  in  that  respect  would,  in  fact,  bring 
lis  back  to  the  jieojile  as  the  cause. 

To  understand  truly  how  the  distinguished  inuividual 
now  at  the  lieaJ  of  affaire  was  elevated  to  this  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  despite  of  his  afknowledged  defects  in  several  re- 
spects, and  how  he  has  retained  his  power  among  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  jieople,  notwithstanding  all  the  objections 
to  his  administration  that  have  been  stated,  we  must  elevate 
our  views  from  the  individual,  and  his  qualifications  and  con- 
duct, to  tlie  working  of  the  system  itself,  by  which  only  we 
can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  our  present 
condition  ;   how  we  have  arrived  at  it,  and  by  what  means 
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complex,  federative  system  of  government  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain. 

I  might  show  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
did  not  terminate  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  that 
after  it  went  into  operation  the  national  party  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  councils,  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  result 
of  that  ascendency  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  Government 
in  the  direction  to  which  their  principles  led,  and  from  which 
it  never  afterwards  recovered.  I  am  far  from  attributing 
this  to  any  sinister  design.  The  party  were  not  less  distin- 
guished for  patriotism  than  for  ability,  and  no  doubt  honestly 
intended  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial ;  but  they  would  have 
been  more  than  men,  if  their  attachment  to  a  favorite  plan 
had  not  biased  tlieir  feelings  and  judgment.  I,  said  Mr.  C, 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  avow  my  high  respect  for  both 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  country  in  its  early 
histor}-.  They  were  both  eminently  honest  and  patriotic, 
and  the  j)reference  which  each  gave  to  its  respective  views 
resulted  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  public  interest. 
At  that  early  period,  before  there  was  any  experience  as  to 
the  oi)eration  of  the  system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
sliould  believe  that  the  danger  was  a  tendency  to  anarchy, 
while  the  other  believed  it  to  be  towards  despotism ;  and  that 
these  diflferent  theoretical  views  should  honestly  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  their  public  conduct. 

I  pass  over  the  intermediate  events  :  the  reaction  against 
the  national,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  federal  party — ^the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Jefierson  in  consequence  of  that  reaction  in 
1801 — ^and  the  gradual  departure  (from  the  influence  of 
power)  of  the  republican  party  from  the  principles  which 
brought  them  into  office.  I  come  down  at  once  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  when  a  protective  tariff 
was  for  the  first  time  adopted ;  when  the  power  to  impose 
duties,  granted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  was  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  regulating,  controlling,  and  or- 
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gauiaing  the  entire  capital  and  industry  of  Iho  country, 
placing  tii(?m  under  the  influence  of  this  Govorument 
when  the  principles  of  consolidation  giuned  an  entire  ascend- 
ency in  both  HouscB  of  Congress.  Its  first  fruit  was  to  give 
a  sectional  action  to  the  Government,  and,  of  course,  a  sec- 
tional character  to  political  parties — arraying  the  non-export- 
ing States  against  the  exporting,  and  the  Northern  against 
the  Southern  section. 

It  is  my  wish  to  speak  of  tlie  events  to  which  1  fcii  my- 
self compelled  to  refer,  in  illustration  of  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  that  consohdating  tendency  of  the  Government, 
which  was  consummated  by  the  act  proposed  to  be  repealed, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  idl  our  evihi,  with  the 
greatest  possible  moderation.  I  know  how  delicate  a  task  it 
is  to  speak  of  recent  political  events,  and  of  the  actors  con- 
cerned in  them ;  and  1  would,  on  this  occasion,  gladly  avoid 
HO  painful  a  duty,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  truth  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  require  it.  Without  a  full  unilorstanding  of  the 
events  of  this  period,  from  1824  doivn  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  impofisible  that  we  can  have  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  our  present, condition,  or  a  cleor  perception  of  the 
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ecutive  department  under  the  control  of  the  same*interest  that 
controlled  the  legislative — so  that  all  the  departments  of  this 
Government  were  united  in  favor  of  that  great  interest.  The 
successful  termination  of  the  election  in  favor  of  the  individ- 
ual then  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  for  whom  I 
then  and  now  entertain  kind  feelings,  may  be  attributed  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  predominance  of  the  tariff  interest ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  instance  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  that  interest  in  a  Presidential  contest. 

Let  us  pause  at  this  point  (it  is  an  important  one),  in 
order  to  survey  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  that  juncture. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  scene,  we  find  the  country  divided 
into  two  great  hostile  and  sectional  parties — placed  in  con- 
flict on  a  question,  believed  to  be  on  both  sides  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  reference  to  their  respective  interests  ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  believed,  in  addition,  to  involve 
a  constitutional  question  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and 
having  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the 
liberty  and  constitution  of  the  country.  In  this  conflict,  we 
find  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and, 
of  course,  the  Government  itself,  on  the  side  of  the  dominant 
interest,  and  identified  with  it  in  principles  and  feelings.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a  great  and  solemn  question.  What 
ought  to  be  done  ?  was  forced  on  the  decision  of  the  minor- 
ity. Shall  we  acquiesce,  or  shall  we  oppose  ?  and  if  oppose, 
how  ?  To  acquiesce  quietly  would  be  to  subject  the  property 
and  industry  of  an  entire  section  of  tlie  country  to  an  un- 
limited and  indefinite  exaction  ;  as  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  the  protective  system  could  only  be  perfected  by  being 
carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition  on  all  articles  of  which  a 
sufficient  supply  could  be  made  or  manufactured  in  the 
country.  To  submit  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been,  according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  a  gross  dereliction 
both  of  interest  and  duty.  It  was  impossible.  But  how 
could  the  majority  be  successfully  opposed,  possessed,  as  they 
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were,  of  every  department  of  the  Government  ?  How,  in  thia 
state  of  things,  could  the  minority  effect  a  change  in  their 
favor  through  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Government  ? 
They  could  effect  no  favorable  change  in  this  or  the  other 
House — the  majority  in  both  but  too  faithfully  representing 
what  their  constituents  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
section,  to  whom  only,  and  not  to  us.  they  were  responsible. 
The  only  branch  of  the  Government,  then,  on  which  the  mi- 
nority could  act,  and  through  which  they  could  hope  to  effect 
a  favorable  change,  was  the  Executive.  The  President  is 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  votes ;  and,  of 
course,  tlie  minority  have  a  weight  in  his  election,  in  propor- 
tion to  tlieir  number  and  the  unity  of  their  voice.  Here  was 
all  our  hope,  and  to  this  point  all  our  efforts  to  effect  a  change 
were  necessarily  directed.  But  even  here  our  power  of  act- 
in£c  with  effect  was  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  It  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  present  a  candidate  openly  and  fully 
identified  with  our  own  interest.  Defeat  would  have  been 
the  certain  result,  had  his  acknowledged  qualifications  for 
intelligence,  experience,  and  patriotism  been  ever  so  great. 
We  were  thus  forced,  by  inevitable  consequence, — neither  to 
be  avoided  nor  resisted, — to  abandon  the  contest,  or  to  select 
a  candidate  who,  at  best,  was  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  one 
whose  opinions  were  intermediate  or  doubtful  on  the  subject 
which  divided  the  two  sections.  However  great  the  hazard, 
or  the  objections  to  such  a  selection  for  such  an  office,  it 
must  be  charged,  not  to  us,  but  to  that  action  of  the  system 
which  compelled  us  to  make  the  choice — compelling  us  by 
that  consolidating  tendency  which  had  drawn  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  Government  the  local  and  reserved  powers  bo- 
longing  to  the  States  separately ;  the  exercise  of  which  had 
necessarily  given  the  direction  to  its  action,  that  created  and 
placed  in  conflict  the  two  great  sectional,  political  partiea 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  opinion  of  our  candi- 
date should  not  be  fullv  in  coincidence  with  our  own.     That 
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alone  could  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  success.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  lie  should  have  great  personal  popularity,  dis- 
tinct from  political ;  to  be,  in  a  word,  a  successful  military 
chieftain,  which  gives  a  popularity  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  least  affected  by  political  considerations ;  and  this  was 
another  fruit — a  necessary  fruit  of  consolidation.  To  these 
recommendations  others  must  be  added,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  the  minority — that  he  should  be  identified, 
for  instance,  with  them  in  interest — possess  the  same  proper- 
ty, and  pursue  the  same  system  of  industry.  These  qualifica- 
tions, all  of  which  were  made  indispensable  by  the  juncture, 
pointed  clearly  to  one  man,  and  but  one — General  Jackson. 
There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  which  gave  him 
great  prominence  and  strength,  and  which  greatly  contributed 
to  recommend  him  as  the  oi)posing  candidate.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Presidential  contest  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (though  returned  with  the  highest  vote)  under 
circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  involve  a  disregard  of 
the  public  voice.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  principles  which  controlled  the  election,  or 
as  to  the  \dew  of  the  actors  in  that  scene.  Many  considera- 
tions doubtless  governed,  and  among  others,  the  feelings  of 
prominent  individuals  in  reference  to  the  candidates,  and 
their  opinion  of  their  respective  qualifications,  besides  the 
one  to  wliich  I  have  alluded — that  of  giving  to  the  dominant 
interest  that  control  over  the  executive  which  they  had  over 
the  legislative  department. 

These  combined  motives,  as  I  have  stated,  pointed  dis- 
tinctlv  to  General  Jackson.  He  was  selected  as  the  candi- 
date  of  the  minority — and  the  canvass  entered  into  with  all 
that  zeal  which  belonged  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake, 
united  with  the  consciousness  of  honest  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose. The  leading  objects  were  to  effect  a  great  political  re- 
form, and  to  arrest,  if  possible,  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
dangerous,  and  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  action  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Ifc  is  true  that  the  qualifications  of  the  individual, 
thus  necessarily  selected,  were  believed  to  be,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  defective  ;  that  he  lacked  experience,  ex- 
tensive political  information,  and  command  of  temper ;  but 
it  was  believed  that  his  firmness  of  purpose,  and  his  natural 
sagacity,  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  experience,  the  talents,  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  supported  his  claims,  would  com- 
pensate for  these  defects. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  history  of  this 
interesting  and  animated  canvass  ;  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance attending  it  so  striking,  so  full  of  instruction,  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  point  under  consideration,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  in  silence.  The  canvass  soon  ran  into  the  great  and 
absorbing  question  of  the  day,  as  all  ordinary  diseases  run 
into  the  prevailing  one.  Those  in  power  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  j)opularity  of  the  system  with  which  they 
were  identified.  I  speak  it  not  in  censure.  It  was  natural, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  as  connected  with  the  morbid  action  of 
the  Government.  That  portion  of  our  allies  identified  with 
the  same  interest,  were  in  like  manner,  and  from  the  same 
motive  and  cause,  forced  into  a  rivalry  of  zeal  for  the  same 
interest.  Tlie  result  of  these  causes  combined  with  a  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  of  the  protective  system,  was  the  tariff  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight :  that  disastrous  measorei 
which  has  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  us,  and  put  in 
peril  the  union  and  liberty  of  the  country.  It  poured  mil- 
lions into  the  treasury  beyond  even  the  most  extravagant 
wants  of  the  Government ;  which,  on  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  caused  that  hazardous  juncture,  resulting  from 
a  large  undisposable  surplus  revenue,  which  has  spread  such 
deep  corruption  in  every  direction. 

This  disastrous  event  opened  our  eyes  (I  mean  myself  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  me)  as  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  and  oppression  of  the  protective  system,  and 
the  hazard  of  failing  to  effect  the  reform  intended  through 
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the  election  of  General  Jackson.  With  these  disclosures,  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  some  other  ultimate,  but  more  cer- 
tain measure  of  protection.  We  turned  to  the  constitution 
to  find  this  remedy.  We  directed  a  more  diligent  and  care- 
ful scrutiny  into  its  provisions,  in  order  to  ascertain  fully  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  political  system.  We  found  a 
certain  and  effectual  remedy  in  that  great  fundamental  di- 
vision of  the  powers  of  the  system  between  this  Government 
and  its  independent  co-ordinates, — the  separate  governments 
of  the  States  ; — to  be  called  into  action  to  arrest  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  this  Government,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  States — the  paramount  source  from  which  both 
governments  derive  their  power.  But  in  relying  on  this 
as  our  ultimate  remedy,  we  did  not  abate  our  zeal  in 
the  Presidential  canvass  ;  we  still  hoped  that  General  Jack- 
son, if  elected,  would  effect  the  necessary  reform,  and  there- 
by supersede  the  necessity  for  calling  into  action  the  sover- 
eign authority  of  the  State,  which  we  were  anxious  to  avoid. 
With  these  views,  the  two  were  pushed  with  equal  zeal  at  the 
same  time  ;  which  double  operation  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  but  a  few  months  af- 
ter the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  year ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  the  same  period, 
a  paper,  know^n  as  the  South  Carolina  Exposition,  was  re- 
ported to  that  body,  containing  a  full  development,  as  well  on 
the  constitutional  point,  as  on  the  operation  of  the  protective 
system,  preparatory  to  a  state  of  things  which  might  eventual- 
ly render  the  action  of  the  State  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
her  rights  and  interests,  and  to  stay  a  course  of  policy  which 
we  believed  would,  if  not  arrested,  prove  destructive  of  lib- 
erty and  the  constitution.  This  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  places  beyond  all  controversy  the  true  character  of 
the  motives  which  governed  us  in  the  Presidential  canvass. 
We  were  not  the  mere  partisans  of  the  candidate  we  support- 
ed.    We  aimed  at  a  far  more  exalted  object  than  his  elec- 
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tion — the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  secnrity 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution.  To  this  we  held  his 
election  entirely  subordinate.  This  we  pursued,  unwarped 
by  selfish  or  ambitious  views. 

The  contest  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  him  who  now 
presides ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  our  apprehen- 
sions that  we  might  be  disappointed  in  the  expected  reform, 
were  not  without  foundation.  That  occurred,  which  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  expected,  and  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  rarely  failed  to  follow.  He  who  was  ele- 
vated to  power  proved  to  be  more  solicitous  to  retain  what 
he  had  acquired  than  to  fulfil  the  expectation  of  those  who 
had  honestly  contributed  to  his  elevation,  with  a  view  to 
political  reform.  The  tale  may  be  readily  told :  not  a  promise 
fulfilled — ^not  a  measiu-e  adopted  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
system — not  a  step  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  consoli- 
dation, and  to  restore  the  confederative  principles  of  our 
Government — ^not  a  look  cast  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt — nor  an  efibrt  made  to  reduce 
gradually  the  duties,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  to  save  the  manufactures  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
protective  system,  from  the  hazard  of  a  shock  caused  by  a 
sudden  reduction  of  the  duties.  All  were  forgotten  ;  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  control  events,  the  Executive  was 
only  solicitous  to  occupy  a  position  the  most  propitious  to 
retain  and  increase  his  power.  It  required  but  little  pene- 
tration to  see  that  the  position  sought  was  a  middle  one 
between  the  contending  parties ; — ^to  be  identified  with  no 
principle  or  policy,  but  to  rely  on  the  personal  popularity  of 
the  incumbent,  and  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  means  of  support.  Hence  a  third  party  was 
formed,  a  personal  and  Government  party,  made  up  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  person  and  the  fortunes  of  a  suc- 
cessful political  chief.  In  a  word,  we  had  exhibited  to  our 
view,  for  the  first  time  under  our  system,  that  most  danger- 
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ons  spectacle,  in  a  country  like  ours,  a  prerogative  party, 
who  take  their  creed  wholly  from  the  mandate  of  their  chief 
The  times  were  eminently  propitious  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  party.  Millions  were  poured  into  the  treasury  by  the 
high  protective  duties  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- eight, 
furnishing  an  overflowing  fund  to  secure  the  services  of  ex- 
pectants and  partisans.  Against  these  superabundant  means 
of  power  there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  as  things  were 
situated,  any  effective  resistance — all  being  necessarily  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  two 
sections  which  continued  to  rage  with  increasing  violence, 
and  which  wasted  the  strength  of  the  parties  on  each  other, 
instead  of  opposing  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  the 
Executive.  This,  and  not  the  personal  or  the  military  pop- 
ularity of  General  Jackson,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  has  struck  so  many  with  wonder,  that  no  misconduct 
— that  no  neglect  of  duty  nor  perversions  of  the  power  of 
Government,  however  gross,  have  been  able  to  shake  his 
power  and  popularity  ;  and  that  the  people  have  looked  idly 
on,  apparently  bereaved  of  every  patriotic  sentiment,  or 
joined  to  swell  the  tide  of  power  with  shouts  of  approbation 
at  every  act,  however  outrageous.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
personal  popularity,  arising  from  his  military  achievements, 
contributed  much  to  his  elevation  (in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
elements,  as  stated,  which  governed  his  selection  as  a  candi- 
date), and  to  sustain  him  while  in  power ;  but  I  feel  a 
perfect  conviction  that,  whatever  advantage  he  has  gained 
from  this  source,  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
mismanagement  and  blunders  of  his  administration ;  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  expel  from  power  any  individual  of  sagacity  and 
firmness,  in  possession  of  that  department.  Let  us  learn, 
from  the  instructive  history  of  this  interesting  period,  that 
despotic  power,  under  our  system,  commences  with  the  usur- 
pation of  this  Qt)vcmment  on  the  reserved  powers  of  the 


and  {lugment  his  power  than  to  meet  the  just  expe 
wliich  he  was  supported,  we  totally  despaired  of 
reform  through  the  ordinary  action  of  this  Gover 
separated,  from  that  moment,  from  the  administrat 
drew  from  the  political  contest  here,  and  concentn 
energies  on  that  ultimate  remedy  which  we  had 
precaution  to  prepare^  in  order  to  be  called  into  ax 
event  of  things  taking  the  direction  they  have. 

An  active  discussion  followed  in  the  State,  ii 
principles  and  character  of  our  political  institutioni 
investigated,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  dang 
the  country  was    exposed  was  impressed  upon 
mind.     Still,  the  determination  was  fixed  not  tc 
there  was  a  ray  of  hope  of  redress  from  the  Govern 
we  accordingly  waited  the  approach  of  the  final  j 
the  public  debt,  when  all  pretexts  for  keeping  up 
agant  duties  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-e 
cease.      The  near  approach  of  that  event  caused 
of  the  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
proclaimed  on  both  sides,  by  the  opposition  and 
istration,  to  be  a  final  and  permanent  adjustn 
protective  system.     We  felt  every  disposition  to  t 
any  reasonable  adjustment,  but  it  was  impossible,  < 
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dred  and  twenty-eight.  Every  effort  was  made  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  reduction.  With  that  view  false  and  decep- 
tive calculations  were  made,  and  that,  too,  in  official  docu- 
ments, in  order  to  make  the  impression  that  the  revenue 
would  be  reduced  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  We  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
such  calculations.  We  clearly  perceived  that  the  income 
would  be  at  least  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  nearly  double  what  the  Government  ought  to  expend; 
and  we  as  clearly  saw  how  much  so  large  a  permanent  sur- 
plus must  contribute  to  corrupt  the  country  and  undermine 
our  political  institutions.  Seeing  this,  with  a  prospect  of  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  heavy  and  useless  tax  levied  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  the  State  interposed,  and  by  that  inter- 
position prepared  to  arrest  within  its  Umits  the  operation  of 
the  protective  system — ^interposed,  not  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
as  was  calumniously  charged,  but  to  compel  an  adjustment 
here  or  through  a  convention  of  the  States,  or,  if  an  adjust- 
ment could  not  be  had  through  either,  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  the  protective  system. 

The  moment  was  portentous.  Our  political  system  rocked 
to  the  centre.  Whatever  diseases  existed  within,  engendered 
by  long  comiption  and  abuse,  were  struck  to  the  surface. 
The  Proclamation  and  the  message  of  the  President  appeared, 
containing  doctrines  never  before  officially  avowed — going  far 
beyond  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  federal  party,  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  all  that  had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  re- 
publican party  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  corruption,  such  the 
subserviency  to  power,  that  both  parties,  forgetting  the  past, 
abandoning  every  political  principle,  however  sacred  or  long 
entertained,  rushed  to  the  embrace  of  the  new  creed — sud- 
denly, instantly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Never  did 
a  free  people  exhibit  so  degraded  a  spectacle — give  such 
evidence  of  the  loose  attachment  to  principle,  or  greater  sub- 
serviency to  power.  At  this  moment  the  current  of  event<8 
VOL.  n. — ^26 


councils  of  the  nation  an  individual  who  had  tJ 
weight  of  authority  with  the  supporters  of  that  syi 
who  had  done  more  to  advance  it  than  any  other- 
the  most  intimately  identified  with  it,  and  to  whom 
the  task  of  adjustment  most  appropriately  belong 
tunately,  also,  he  had  the  disposition  and  the  fc 
undertake  it.     An  adjustment  followed ;  the  cri 
disease  passed  ;  the  body  politic  from  that  mome 
convalescent ;  the  tendency  to  despotic  power  in  the 
was  weakened — doubly  weakened — ^by  enabling  the 
been  so  long  wasting  their  strength  in  mutual  < 
unite  in  resisting  the  usurpations  of  that  departn 
this  day  behold  on  the  question  of  the  deposit 
diminishing  the  revenue — the  food  on  which  it  ha 
such  enormous  dimensions.     In  a  short  time  the 
scale  of  duties  will  cause  the  effect  of  this  dimin 
felt— a  period  that  will  be  hastened  by  that  p 
profligate  disbursement  which  has  nearly  doubled 
expenditure,  and  which  is  so  rapidly  absorbing  1 
revenue. 

I  have  said  that  the  crisis  is  passed  ;  yet  th 
some  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  sympton 
out  of  the  former  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  ho 
be  overcome  by  skill  and  decision  ;   unless,   in 
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rency  is  the  most  disordered.  I  refer  to  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  to  pledge  the 
capital  and  the  industry  of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  dollars,  in  support  of  the  banks— a  measure  of  a 
kind  that  a  British  minister  (Lord  Althorp),  with  all  the 
power  of  parliament  to  support  him,  refused  to  adopt,  be- 
cause of  its  dangerous  and  corrupting  tendency. 

Let  us  now  turn,  and  inquire.  What  would  have  been 
the  course  of  events  if  the  State  had  not  interposed,  and 
things  had  been*  permitted  to  take  their  natural  course  ? 
The  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  was  proclaimed, 
— as  I  have  stated,— on  both  sides,  to  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  tariff  question,  and  of  course,  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent law  of  the  land.  The  revenue,  as  I  have  already 
said,  under  that  act,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  :  a  sum  exceeding  the  legitimate  wants  of 
the  Government,  estimated  on  a  liberal  scale,  by  ten  or 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  I  ask,  What  would  have 
been  our  situation,  with  so  large  an  annual  surplus,  and  a 
fierce  sectional  conflict  raging  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  Union  ?  If  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  executive  department  with  a 
temporary  surplus  revenue,  to  continue  at  most  but  for  one 
or  two  years,  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  have  been  to 
resist  with  a  permanent  surplus  such  as  I  have  stated  ?  If 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  resist  that  department  when  those 
who  have  been  separated  by  the  tariff  are  united,  how  utterly 
hopeless  would  have  been  the  prospect  of  resistance  were 
that  question  now  open,  and  were  those  who  are  now 
united  against  executive  encroachments  exhausting  their 
strength  against  each  other?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
executive  power,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
irresistible,  and  that  we  should  have  been  impelled  rapidly 
to  despotism  or  disunion  ?     One  or  the  other  would  cer* 
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tainly  have  followed  if  events  had  been  permitted  to  move 
in  the  channel  in  which  they  were  then  flowing — and  des- 
potism much  more  probable  than  disunion.  It  is  almost 
without  example  that  free  states  should  be  disunited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  internal  conflicts  ;  but  very  nu- 
merous are  the  cases  in  which  such  conflicts  have  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  despotic  power.  The  danger  of  dis- 
union is  small ;  that  of  despotism  great.  We  have,  how- 
ever, I  trust,  escaped,  for  the  present,  the  danger  of  both,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  that  great  conservative  principle  of 
our  system,  which  considers  this  Government  and  that  of 
the  States  as  co-ordinates  ;  and  which  proved  successful, 
although  rejected  by  every  State  but  one,  and  although 
called  into  action  on  the  most  trying  occasion  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

I  said  that  the  danger  has  passed  for  the  present.  The 
seeds  of  the  disease  still  remain  in  the  system.  The  act 
which  I  propose  to  repeal  accompanied  the  adjustment  of 
the  tarifl*.  It  was  passed  solely  on  the  ground  of  recognizing 
the  principles  in  which  it  originated,  and  to  establish  them, 
as  far  as  an  act  of  Congress  could  do  so,  as  the  permanent 
law  of  the  land.  While  these  seeds  remain,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  a  healthy  state  of  the  body  politic ;  alienation, 
the  loss  of  confidence,  suspicion^  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker  section  at  least,  who  have  experienced  the  bitter 
fniits  that  spring  from  those  principles,  must  accompany  the 
movements  of  this  Government.  But  these  seeds  will  not 
remain  in  the  system  without  germinating.  Unless  removed, 
the  genius  of  consolidation  will  again  exhibit  itself ;  but  in 
what  formy  whether  in  the  renval  of  the  question  from  whose 
dangers  we  have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  ;  whether  between 
North  and  South,  East  and  West ;  whether  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  ;  the  rich  and  poor, 
or  the  capitalist  and  the  operatives,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ; 
but  that  it  will  again  revive  (unless,  by  your  votes,  you  ex- 
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punge  the  act  from  your  statute-book),  to  divide,  distract, 
and  corrupt  the  community,  is  certain.  Nor  is  it  much  less 
BO  that,  when  it  again  revives,  it  will  pass  through  all  those 
stages  which  we  have  witnessed,  and,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, consummate  itself,  and  terminate,  finally,  in  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  Reverse  the  scene — let  the  act  be  oblite- 
rated for  ever  from  among  our  laws ;  let  the  principle  of 
consolidation  be  for  ever  suppressed,  and  that  admirable  and 
beautiful  federative  system,  which  I  have  so  imperfectly  por- 
trayed, be  firmly  established, — and  renovated  health  and 
vigor  will  be  restored  to  the  body  politic,  and  our  country 
may  yet  realize  that  permanent  state  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  greatness,  which  we  all  once  so  fondly  hoped  was  our 
allotted  destiny. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Protest  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  May  6th,  1834. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself  involved  with  the 
President,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  however  familiar  they  may  be  to  the 
members  of  this  body. 

Their  history  may  be  very  briefly  given.  It  is  well 
known  to  all,  that  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  made  that  institution  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government ;  and  that,  among  other  provisions,  it  directed 
that  the  public  money  should  be  deposited  in  its  vaults. 
The  same  act  vested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
power  of  withholding  the  deposits,  and,  in  the  event  of  with- 
holding them,  required  him  to  report  his  reasons  to  Congress. 
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the  deposits,  and  reported  his  reasons  to  Congress ; 
\\  hole  transaction  was  thus  brought  ;ip  for  our  approv; 
a])proval  entirely  by  the  act  of  the  Executive,  withou 
pation  or  agency  on  our  part ;  and  we  were  thus  pL 
situation  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  express  oi 
bation  or  disapprobation  of  the  transaction,  or  to  shi 
the  performance  of  an  important  duty.  We  could 
tate.  The  subject  was  accordingly  taken  up,  a 
months  of  deliberation,  in  which  the  whole  transai 
fully  investigated  and  considered,  and  after  the  op 
all,  the  friends  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  ad 
tion,  were  fully  expressed,  the  Senate  passed  a  i 
disapproving  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary.  But  t 
compelled  to  go  further.  That  resolution  coverei 
part  of  the  transaction,  and  that  not  the  most  ii 
The  Secretary  was  but  the  agent  of  the  Presider 
transaction.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  situatioi;! 
pied  expressly  with  a  view  of  executing  the  ord( 
President,  who  had  openly  declared  that  he  assu 
responsibility,  and  his  declaration  was  reiterated  he 
debate  by  those  who  are  known  to  speak  his  sentimc 
omit,  under  these  circumstances,  an  expression  of  th 
of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  view 
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to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  transaction^ 
he  had  assumed  powers  neither  conferred  by  the  constitution 
nor  the  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.  It  is  this  resolution, 
thus  forced  upon  us,  and  thus  cautiously  expressed,  which 
has  so  deeply  oflfended  the  President,  and  called  forth  his 
Protest,  in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  judge  of  the  powers 
of  the  Senate ;  to  assign  limits  in  their  exercise  to  which 
they  may,  and  beyond  which  they  shall  not  go ;  to  deny 
their  right  to  pass  the  resolution ;  to  charge  them  with 
usurpation  and  the  violation  of  law  and  of  the  constitution 
in  adopting  it ;  and,  finally,  to  interpose  between  the  Senate 
and  their  constituents,  and  virtually  to  pronounce  upon  the 
validity  of  the  votes  of  some  of  its  members  on  the  groimd 
that  they  do  not  conform  with  the  will  of  their  constituents. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  controversy,  which  pre- 
sents for  consideration  the  question,  What  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  issue  between  the  parties  ? — a  question  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nitude, and  on  the  just  and  full  comprehension  of  which  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  our  course  must  mainly  depend. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  issue 
involves  the  question,  whether  the  Senate  had  a  right  to 
pass  the  resolution  or  not ;  or  what  is  its  character  ;  or 
whether  it  be  true  in  point  of  fact  or  principle  ;  or  whether 
it  was  expedient  to  adopt  it.  All  these  are  important  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  fully  and  deUberately  considered,  and 
were  finally  decided  by  the  Senate,  on  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution — finally 
and  irrevocably  decided  ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened  for 
reconsideration  and  decision  by  the  will  of  the  body  itself 
according  to  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  much  less  on  the 
demand  of  the  President.  No  ;  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  had  a  right  to  pass  the  resolution.  It  is  one  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  of  much  greater  magnitude.  It  is 
whether  the  President  has  a  right  to  question  our  decision  f 
This  is  the  real  question  at  issue — a  question  w^hich  goes 
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in  its  consequences  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  involves  in  its  decision  the  fact,  whether  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  branch  of  the  Government,  or  a  mere 
appendix  of  the  executive  department.  If  the  President 
has,  indeed,  the  right  to  question  our  opinion — if  we  are  in 
fact  accountable  to  him,  then  all  that  he  has  done  has  been 
rightfully  done  ;  then  he  would  have  the  right  to  send  us  his 
Protest ;  then  lie  would  have  the  right  to  judge  of  our 
powers,  and  to  assign  Umits  beyond  which  we  shall  not  pass ; 
then  he  would  have  the  right  to  deny  our  authority  to  pass 
the  resolution,  and  to  accuse  us  of  usurpation  and  the  viola- 
tion of  law  and  of  the  constitution  in  its  adoption.  But  if 
he  has  not  the  right,  if  we  are  not  accountable  to  him,  then 
all  that  he  has  done  has  been  wrongfully  done,  and  his  whole 
course  from  beginning  to  end,  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
would  be  an  open  and  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Senate. 

Fortunately,  this  very  important  question,  which  has  so 
direct  a  bearing  on  the  very  existence  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  certain  and 
unquestionable  solution.  Under  our  system,  all  who  exercise 
power  are  bound  to  show,  when  questioned,  by  what  author- 
ity it  is  exercised.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  ques- 
tion the  proceedings  of  the  Senate — ^utterly  deny  it ;  and  I 
call  upon  his  advocates  and  supporters  on  this  floor  to  exhibit 
his  authority  ;  to  point  out  the  article,  the  section,  and  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  contains  it ;  to  show,  in  a 
word,  the  express  grant  of  the  power.  None  other  can  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  I  proclaim  it  as  a 
truth — as  an  unquestionable  truth  of  the  highest  import,  and 
heretofore  not  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  President  has 
no  right  to  exercise  any  implied  or  constructive  power.  I 
speak  upon  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself,  which,  by 
an  express  grant,  has  vested  all  the  implied  and  constructive 
powers  in  Congress,  and  in  Congress  alone.     Hear  what  the 
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constitution  says :  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  (those  granted  to  Con- 
gress), and  all  other  power  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department, 
or  officer  thereof." 

Comment  is  unn'eccssary — ^the  result  is  inevitable.  The 
Executive  cannot,  and,  I  may  add,  no  department  except  the 
legislative  can  exercise  any  power  without  express  grant  by 
the  constitution^  or  by  authority  of  law — a  noble  and  wise 
provision,  full  of  the  most  important  consequences.  By  it, 
ours  is  made  emphatically  a  constitutional  and  legal  govern- 
ment, instead  of  a  government  controlled  by  the  discretion 
or  caprice  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer  and  exe- 
cute its  powers.  By  it,  our  Government,  instead  of  consist- 
ing of  three  independent,  separate,  conflicting,  and  hostile 
departments,  has  all  its  powers  blended  harmoniously  into 
one,  without  the  danger  of  conflict,  and  without  dcstro3ring 
the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the  parts.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  this  admirable  provision, 
and  the  simple  but  efficient  contrivance  by  which  these  hap- 
py results  are  secured. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  unnecessary ;  that  it  grew  out  of  abundant  caution, 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
implied  or  constructive  powers  ;  and  that  they  would  have 
existed  without  it,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  they  now  do. 
They  who  consider  the  provision  in  this  light,  as  mere  sur- 
plusage, do  great  injustice  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  formed 
the  constitution.  I  shall  not  deny  that  implied  or  construc- 
tive powers  would  have  existed,  and  to  the  full  extent  that 
they  now  do,  without  this  provision  ;  but,  had  it  been  omit- 
ted, a  most  important  question  would  have  been  left  open  to 
controversy — Where  would  such  powers  reside.^  In  each 
depaitment  ?     Would  each  have  had  the  right  to  interpret 


iR'Ci'ssiu  V,  tlie  inevitable  result,  and  that  the  strongest 
ulliiiiiitcly  absorb  all  the  powers  of  the  other  departn 
2n\'(xI  I  designate  which  is  that  strongest  ?  Need  I 
that  the  Executive,  the  armed  interpreter,  as  I  said 
other  occasion,  vested  with  the  patronage  of  the  Goven 
would  ultimately  become  the  sole  expounder  of  the  co: 
tion  ?  It  was  to  avoid  this  dangerous  conflict  betwe 
departments,  and  to  provide  most  eflfectually  again 
abuses  of  discretionary  or  implied  powers,  that  this  pr 
has  vested  all  the  implied  powers  in  Congress.  But, 
be  asked,  are  they  not  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  o 
gress  ?  Will  not  the  same  principle  of  our  nature, 
impels  one  department  to  encroach  upon  the  other,  i 
impel  Congress  to  encroach  upon  the  executive  depart 
Tliose  who  framed  the  constitution  clearly  foresaw  th 
ger,  and  have  taken  measures  effectually  to  guard  aga 
With  this  view,  the  constitution  has  raised  the  Pr 
from  being  a  mere  executive  officer,  to  a  participation 
legislative  functions  of  the  Government ;  and  has, 
other  legislative  powers,  clothed  him  with  that  of  th 
mainly  with  a  view  to  protect  his  rights  against  the  eni 
ment  of  Congress.  In  virtue  of  this  important  power, 
can  become  a  law  till  submitted  for  his  consideration. 
approves,  it  becomes  a  law  ;  but  if  he  disapproves,  ii 
turned  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  and  cam 
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Senate  and  House  of  Beprescntatives  may  be  necessary, 
[none  other  can  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective 
halls,]  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him  ;  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill."  These 
provisions,  with  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  give  ample 
protection  to  the  powers  of  the  President  against  the  en- 
croachment of  Congress,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown. 
But  here  a  very  important  question  presents  itself,  which, 
when  properly  considered,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  Why  has  the  constitution  limited 
the  veto  power  to  bills,  and  to  the  orders,  votes,  and  resolu- 
tions, requiring  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  ?  Why  not 
also  extend  it  to  their  separate  votes,  orders,  or  resolutions  ? 
But  one  answer  can  be  given.  The  object  was  to  protect  the 
independence  of  the  two  Houses  ;  to  prevent  the  Executive 
from  interfering  with  their  proceedings,  or  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  them,  as  is  attempted  in  his  Protest ; — and  this,  on 
the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  liberty, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  be  preserved — that  deliberative 
bodies  should  be  left  without  extraneous  control  or  influence, 
free  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  And  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  constitution  has  not  only  limited 
the  veto  to  the  cases  requiring  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  but  has  expressly  vested  each  House  with  the 
power  of  establishing  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  according 
to  its  will  and  pleasure,  without  limitation  or  check.  With- 
in these  walls,  then,  the  Senate  is  the  sole  and  absolute 
judge  of  its  own  powers  ;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  business,  and  determining  how,  and  when,  our  opinions 
ought  to  be  exi)ressed,  there  is  no  other  standard  of  right  oi 
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wrong  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  but  the  constitutioD, 
and  the  rules  of  proceeding  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  itself.  And  so  solicitous  is  the  constitution  to 
secure  to  each  House  a  full  control  over  its  own  proceeding3, 
and  the  freest  and  fullest  expression  of  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jects, that  even  the  majesty  of  the  laws  are  relaxed  to  insure 
a  perfect  freedom  of  debate.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  I  have  cited,  invest- 
mg  Congress  solely  with  the  implied  or  constructive  powers, 
is  so  worded  as  not  to  comprehend  the  discretionary  powers 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  in  determining  the  rules  of  their 
respective  j)roceedings,  and  which,  of  course,  places  each  be- 
yond the  interference  of  Congress  itself. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  back,  in  order  that  we  may 
comprehend,  at  a  single  glance,  the  admirable  arrangements 
by  which  the  harmony  of  the  Government  is  secured,  with- 
out impairing  the  separate  existence  and  independence  of 
either  of  the  departments.  In  order  to  prevent  the  conflicts 
which  would  have  resulted,  necessarily,  if  each  department 
had  been  left  to  construe  its  own  powers,  all  the  implied  or 
constructive  powers  are  vested  in  Congress  ;  that  Congress 
should  not,  through  its  implied  powers,  encroach  upon  the 
executive  department,  the  President  is  clothed  with  the  veto 
power  ;  and  that  his  veto  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  two  Houses  to  control  their  respective  proceedings,  it 
is  limited  to  bills  or  votes  that  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses.  It  is  thus  that  walls  are  interposed  to  protect 
the  rights  which  bslong  to  us,  as  a  separate  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  which  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  a  shield  to  protect  him  against  the  implied 
or  constructive  powers  of  Congress,  is  prevented  from  being 
converted  into  a  sword  to  attack  the  rights  exclusively  vested 
in  the  two  Houses. 

Having  now  established  beyond   controversy  that  the 
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President  has  no  implied  or  constructive  power ;  that  he  has 
no  authority  to  exercise  any  right  not  expressly  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution,  or  vested  in  him  by  law ;  and  that 
the  constitution  has  secured  to  the  Senate  the  sole  right  of 
regulating  its  own  proceedings,  free  from  all  interference, 
the  fabric  reared  by  this  paper,  and  which  rests  upon  the 
opposite  basis,  presupposing  the  right  to  the  fullest  and 
boldest  assumption  of  discretionary  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  falls  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Entertaining  these 
views,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  waste  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  examining  its  contents  ;  but,  if  additional 
proofs  were  necessary  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  remarks, 
and  to  show  how  strong  would  have  been  the  tendency  to 
conflict,  and  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  to  have  left 
the  several  departments  in  possession  of  the  right  to  exercise 
implied  powers  at  their  pleasure,  this  paper  would  afford  the 
strongest.  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 
I  will  select  two  or  three  of  its  leading  positions,  which  will 
show  what  feeble  barriers  reason  or  regard  to  consistency 
would  interpose  to  prevent  conflict  between  the  departments^ 
or  to  protect  the  legislative  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government ;  and  how  regardless  the  President  is  of 
consistency  and  reason  where  the  object  is  the  advancement 
of  the  powers  of  his  department. 

In  order  to  prove  that-  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  pass 
the  resolution  in  question,  the  President  enters  into  a  long 
disquisition  on  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Government. 
He  tells  us,  that  it  consists  of  three  separate  and  indepen- 
dent departments — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
That  the  first  is  vested  in  Congress ;  the  second  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  last  in  the  courts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
he  enumerates.  He  also  informs  us  that  these  departments 
ire  coequal,  and  that  neither  has  the  right  to  coerce  or 
control  the  other ;  and  then  concludes  that  the  Senate  had 
no  right  to  pass  the  resolution  in  question. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire  whether  the  view  of  the 
Government  which  the  President  has  presented  he,  or  he  not 
correct ;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his 
conception  as  to  their  coequality  and  independence,  taken 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  would  deprive  the 
Senate  of  all  its  judicial  powers,  and  much  of  its  legislative. 
I  will  assume  that  his  views  are  correct ;  and  that,  as  co- 
equal departments,  neither  has  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  other, — and  what  follows  ?  If  we  have  no  right  to  disap- 
prove of  his  conduct,  he  surely  has  none,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, to  disapprove  of  ours.  It  would  seem  impossible  that 
so  obvious  and  necessary  a  consequence  could  be  overlooked ; 
yet  so  blind  is  ambition  in  pursuit  of  power,  so  regardless  of 
reason  or  consistency,  that  the  President,  while  he  denies  to 
us  the  right  to  interfere  with  him,  or  question  his  acts,  doe? 
not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Senate,  directly  and  repeated!} , 
with  usurpation,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  advocates  of  the  President  could  not  but  feel  the 
glaring  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  his  course  ;  and,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  conduct  with  the  principles  he  laid 
down,  asserted,  in  the  discussion,  that  he  sent  his  Protest,  not 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  but  in  his  individual 
character  as  Andrew  Jackson.  We  may  assert  any  thing — 
that  black  is  white,  or  that  white  is  black.  Every  page, 
every  line  of  this  paper  contradicts  the  assertion.  He, 
throughout,  speaks  in  his  official  character  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  regards  the  supposed  injury  that  has 
been  done  him,  as  an  injury,  not  in  his  private,  but  in  his 
official  character.  But  the  explanation  only  removes  the 
difficulty  one  step  further  back.  I  would  ask  what  right 
has  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  divest  himself  of 
his  official  character  in  a  question  between  him  and  this  body 
touching  his  official  conduct  ?  Where  is  his  authority  to 
descend  from  his  high  station,  in  order  to  defend  himself 
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a  mere  private  individual,  in  what  relates  to  him  in  his  public 
character  ? 

But  the  part  of  this  paper  which  is  the  most  character- 
istic, that  which  lets  us  into  the  real  nature  and  character  of 
this  movement,  is  the  source  from  which  the  President  de- 
rives the  right  to  interfere  with  our  proceedings.  He  does 
not  even  pretend  to  derive  it  from  any  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  constitution,  express  or  implied.  He  knew  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  utterly  hopeless,  and,  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  a  question  of  right,  he  makes  it  a  question  of  duty ; 
and  thus  inverts  the  order  of  things,  referring  rights  to 
duties,  instead  of  duties  to  rights,  and  forgetting  that  rights 
always  precede  duties,  which  are  in  fact  but  the  obligations 
they  impose,  and,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  confer  power. 
The  opposite  view — that  on  which  he  acts,  and  which  would 
give  to  the  President  a  right  to  assume  whatever  duty  he 
might  choose,  and  to  convert  such  duties  into  powers,  would, 
if  admitted,  render  him  as  absolute  as  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Kussiiis.  Taking  this  erroneous  view  of  his  powers,  he 
could  be  at  little  loss  to  justify  his  conduct ; — to  justify,  did 
I  say  .^  He  takes  higher,  far  higher  ground ;  he  makes  his 
interference  a  matter  of  obligation — of  solemn  obligation— of 
imperious  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  due  to  his  station — to  public  opinion — to  proper  self- 
respect — to  the  obligation  imposed  by  his  constitutional  oath 
— ^his  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed — his  respon- 
sibility as  the  head  of  the  executive  department — and  to  the 
American  people  as  their  immediate  representative,  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Senate. 
Infatuated  man !  blinded  by  ambition — intoxicated  by  flat- 
tery and  vanity !  Who,  that  is  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart ;  who,  that  is  conversant  with  the  pages  of 
history,  does  not  see,  under  all  this,  the  workings  of  a  dark, 
lawless,  and  insatiable  ambition,  which,  if  not  arrested,  muHt 
finally  impel  him  to  his  own  or  his  country's  ruin  ? 


1  am   iiuiTiea  away  oy  tae  recollection  oi  tne  evenii 
last  session.     The  hostilities  then  and  now  waged 
same  in  their  nature,  character,  and  principle,  difieri 
ill  their  objects  and  the  parties.    Then  it  was  directed 
a  sov  ereign  member  of  this  confederacy ;  now  agai 
Senate.     Then  the  Senate  was  associated  with  the  E3 
as  its  ally ;  now  it  is  the  object  of  his  attack.     I 
hostilities  will  be  prosecuted  against  us  imless  we  rej 
resolution — ^to  effect  which  is  the  object  of  sending 
Protest.    For,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  to  receive  this  '. 
and  to  enter  it  upon  our  journals,  would  be  a  virtual 
a  surrender  of  our  rights,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
periority  ;  and  in  that  light  it  would  be  considered 
country  and  the  world — ^by  the  present  and  future 
tions. 

Should  we  repeal  our  resolutions,  by  receiving  an( 
ing  this  Protest  on  the  journals,  we,  no  doubt,  will  b 
into  favor,  and  our  past  offences  be  forgiven  :  but  if 
may  expect  that  the  war  message  (unless,  indeed,  tin 
indignation  should  arrest  it)  will  follow  in  due  time,  c 
the  Protest  contains  many  indications  not  to  be  mj 
stood. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  careless  observer 
this  paper  without  being  struck  with  the  extreme  sc 
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sident  professed  to  be  a  State  Bights'  man,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Rights'  party  ;  that  he  believed  the  people 
of  these  States  were  united  in  a  constitutional  compact,  as 
forming  distinct  and  sovereign  communities ;  and  that  no 
such  community  or  people  as  the  American  people,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  existed.  I  had  supposed  that  he  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  tlie  only  title  by  which  he  is 
legally  and  constitutionally  known  ;  and  that  the  American 
people  are  not  represented  in  a  single  department  of  the 
Government ;  no,  not  even  in  the  other  House  which  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  several  States  as  distinct  from  the 
people  in  the  aggregate,  as  was  solemnly  determined  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Government,  under  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  Washington  himself  Such,  I  had  sup- 
posed, was  the  established  political  creed  of  the  party  at  the 
head  of  which  he  professed  to  be,  and  yet  he  claims  to  be 
not  only  the  representative,  but  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people.  What  effrontery  !  What 
boldness  of  assertion  !  The  immediate  representative  !  Why, 
he  never  received  a  vote  from  the  American  people.  He  was 
elected  by  the  electors  chosen  either  by  the  people  of  the 
States  or  by  their  legislatures  ;  and,  of  course,  is  at  least  as 
far  removed  from  the  people  as  the  members  of  tliis  body, 
who  are  elected  by  legislatures  chosen  by  the  people ;  and 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  more  fully  and  perfectly  re- 
present the  people  of  these  States  than  the  electoral  colleges, 
since  the  introduction  of  National  Conventions  composed  of 
office-holders  and  aspirants,  under  whose  auspices  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  dominant  party  is  selected,  and  who, 
instead  of  the  real  voice  of  the  people,  utter  that  of  a  merce- 
nary corps,  with  interests  directly  hostile  to  theirs. 

But  why  all  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  place  himself  near  to  the  people,  and  to  push  us  off  ta 
the  greatest  distance  ?  Why  this  solicitude  to  make  himself 

their  sole  representative — their  only  guardian  and  protectoz 
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contents  of  this  paper,  and  mark  with  what  anx 
to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Sen 
has  converted  a  simple  expression  of  opinion  int 
tion — a  charge  of  giiilt  ;  a  denunciation  of  his 
impeachment, — in  which  he  represents  himself  a^ 
tried  and  condemned  without  hearing  or  investi^ 
President  is  an  old  tactician,  and  understan 
advantage  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  war  w; 
operations,  in  which  the  assailed  assaults  the  as 
his  object  is  to  gain  a  position  so  commanding  i 
cution  of  the  hostilities  which  he  meditates. 

Having  secured  this  important  position,  as 
he  next  endeavors  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
whom  he  seeks  to  make  his  allies  in  the  contei 
them  of  his  wounds — ^wounds  received  in  the 
Revolution  ;  of  his  patriotism  ;  of  his  disinteree 
his  freedom  from  avarice  or  ambition  ;  of  his  ad 
and,  finally  of  his  religion  ;  of  his  indifference  1 
of  this  life,  and  of  his  solicitude  for  that  which 
Can  we  mistake  the  object  ?  Who  does  not  se< 
tended  ?  Let  us  bring  under  a  single  glance  ' 
the  case.  He  first  seized  upon  the  public  mc 
from  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  placed  it  in  '. 
session, — as  much  so,  as  if  placed  in  his  own  p 
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this  view,  seizes  on  the  resolution  in  question  as  the  pretext 
He  sends  us  a  Protest  against  it,  in  which  he  resorts  to  every 
art  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  his  side,  prepara- 
tory to  a  direct  appeal  to  them  to  engage  as  his  allies  in  the 
war  which  he  intends  to  carry  on  against  the  Senate  till  they 
submit  to  his  authority.  He  has  proclaimed,  in  advance, 
that  the  right  to  interfere  involves  the  right  to  make  that 
interference  effectual.  To  make  it  so,  force  only  is  wanted. 
Give  him  an  adequate  force,  and  a  speedy  termination  would 
be  put  to  the  controversy. 

Since,  then,  hostilities  are  intended,  it  is  time  that  we 
should  deliberate  how  we  ought  to  act — how  the  assaults 
upon  our  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  ought  to  be 
met.  If  we  consult  what  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  there  is  but  one  mode  :  meet  it  at  the  thresh- 
old. Encroachments  are  most  easily  resisted  at  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  at  the  extreme  point— on  the  frontier, 
that,  in  a  contest  of  this  description,  the  assailant  is  the 
weakest,  and  the  assailed  the  strongest.  It  is  there  that 
the  purpose  of  the  usurper  is  the  most  feeble,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  those  whoso  rights  are  encroached  upon,  the 
strongest.  Permit  the  frontier  of  our  rights  to  be  passed 
and  let  the  question  be, — not  resistance  to  usurpation,  but 
at  what  point  we  shall  resist, — and  the  conquest  will  be  more 
than  half  achieved.  I,  at  least,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  will  act 
on  these  principles.  I  shall  take  my  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  if  I  should  stand  there  alone.  I  deuy  the  right  of 
the  President  to  send  us  his  Protest.  I  deny  his  right  to 
question,  within  this  chamber,  our  opinions  in  any  case,  or 
hi  reference  to  any  subject  whatever.  He  has  no  right 
to  enter  here  in  hostile  array.  These  walls  separate  ub. 
Beyond  this,  he  has  his  veto  to  protect  his  rights  against 
aggressions  from  us  ;  but  within,  our  authority  is  above  his 
interference  or  control. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  re- 


sense  of  duty  will  compel  me  to  go  further,  anc 
the  proper  time,  two  additional  resolutions  ;  oi 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  protest  agaii 
ceedings,  and  the  other  refusing  to  receive  this,  1 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  intend  in  reference 
tion  at  issue  between  the  Senate  and  the  Prei 
will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  addressed  more 
the  Senate  itsel£ 

Of  all  the  surprising  events,  said  Mr.  C,  in 
prising  times,  none  has  astonished  me  more  thai 
should  be  any  division  of  opinion,  even  the  sligl 
right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolution  whic 
seized  on  as  the  pretext  to  send  us  this  Protest, 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  I  would  not  hi 
that  there  was  a  single  individual  in  our  countr 
conversant  with  parliamentary  proceedings,  who 
any  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  free  and  deliberative 
and  freely  to  discuss  and  express  their  opinions 
jects  relating  to  the  public  interests,  whether  in  : 
men  or  measures,  or  whether  in  approbation  or 
tion.     I  venture  the  assertion  that  such  a  righ 
been  questioned  before  in  this  country  ;  either  he: 
State  legislatures,  or  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  h 
bv  any  party,  whiff  or  tory.     Nor  is  my  astonish 
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out  example  or  precedent,  and  without  principle  or  reason. 
Nor  am  I  less  surprised  that  it  should  be  gravely  asserted, 
as  it  has  been  in  debate,  that  the  resolution  in  question  was 
not  intended  to  terminate  in  some  ulterior  legislative  mea- 
sure. How  this  impression  was  made,  or  ventured  to  be  ex- 
pressed, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  as  it  was  openly  avowed, 
and  fully  understood,  that  we  only  waited  for  the  proper 
moment  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  joint  act  of  both  Houses.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to 
limit  our  legislative  functions  by  our  judicial,  in  reference  to 
the  resolutions,  less  extraordinary.  I  had  supposed  that  our 
judicial  were  in  addition  to  our  legislative  functions,  and  not 
in  diminution  ;  and  that  we  possess  to  the  full  extent,  with- 
out limitation  or  subtraction,  all  the  legislative  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  constitution.  Were  it  possible  to 
raise  a  rational  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  example  of  the 
English  parliament  would  clearly  prove  that  our  judicial 
functions  impose  no  restrictions  on  our  legislative.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  House  of  Lords,  like  the  Senate,  possesses 
the  power  of  trjdng  impeachments — and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that,  iu  the  long  course  of  time  in  which  it  has  exercised  this 
power,  not  a  single  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  its  judicial  functions  were  diminished  in  any 
degree  by  its  legislative  ; — and  when  we  consider  that  this 
portion  of  our  constitution  is  borrowed  from  the  British, 
their  example  must  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

But  let  us  reflect  a  moment  to  what  extent  we  must 
necessarily  be  carried,  if  we  once  admit  the  principle.  If 
the  Senate  has  no  right,  in  consequence  of  its  judicial 
functions,  to  express  an  opinion,  by  vote  or  resolution,  in 
reference  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  acts  of  public 
functionaries.  Senators  can  have  no  right  to  express  such 
opinion  individually  in  debate  ;  as  the  objection,  if  it  exists 
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at  all,  goes  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  individuals  bs 
well  as  by  the  body.  He  who  has  made  up  an  opinion,  and 
avowed  it  in  debate,  would  be  as  much  disqualified  to  per- 
form his  judicial  functions  as  a  judge  on  a  trial  of  impeach- 
ment, as  if  he  had  expressed  it  by  a  vote ;  and,  of  course, 
whatever  restrictions  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Senate 
may  be  supposed  to  impose,  would  be  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  discussion,  as  well  as  that  of  voting ;  and  conse- 
quently destroy  the  freedom  of  debate  secured  to  us  by  the 
constitution. 

I  am,  indeed,  said  Mr.  Caltoun,  amazed  that  so  great  a 
misconception  of  the  essential  powers  of  a  deliberative  body 
should  be  formed,  as  to  deny  to  a  legislative  assembly  the 
right  to  express  its  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  a  public  nature 
freely,  fully,  and  without  restriction  or  limitation.  It  in- 
herently belongs  to  the  law-making  power — ^the  power  to 
make,  repeal,  and  to  modify  the  laws — ^to  deliberate  upon 
the  state  of  the  Union — to  ascertain  its  actual  condition — 
the  causes  of  existing  disorders — to  determine  whether  they 
originated  in  the  laws,  or  in  their  execution,  and  to  devise 
the  proper  remedy.  What  sort  of  a  legislative  body  would 
it  be,  that  had  no  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  a 
law  was  or  was  not  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  and 
whether  it  had  or  had  not  been  violated  by  those  appointed 
to  administer  the  laws  ?  What  could  be  imagined  more  ab- 
surd ?  And  yet,  if  the  principle  contended  for  be  correct, 
such  would  be  the  character  of  the  Senate.  We  would  have 
no  right  to  pronounce  a  law  unconstitutional,  or  to  assert 
that  it  had  been  violated,  lest  it  should  disqualify  us  from 
performing  our  judicial  functions. 

There  seems  to  be,  said  Mr.  C,  a  great  misconception  in 
reference  to  the  real  motive  and  character  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions.  The  former  is,  in  its  nature,  de- 
liberative, and  involves,  necessarily,  free  discussion,  and  a  full 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest.     The 
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latter  is  essentially  the  power  of  executing,  and  has  no  power 
of  deliberation  beyond  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  carrying  its  enactments  into  execution  ;  and  even  within 
this  limited  sphere,  its  constructions  of  its  powers  are  formed 
under  responsibility  not  only  to  public  opinion,  but  also  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Government. 

But  w^herever  the  Executive  is  vested  with  any  portion 
of  legislative  functions,  so  essentially  do  those  functions  in- 
volve the  right  of  deliberation,  and  a  full  and  free  expression 
of  opinion,  that  they  transfer  with  them,  to  the  Executive, 
the  right  of  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  such  functions.  Thus  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates, — who  is  vested  by  the  constitution  with  the 
right  of  communicating  to  Congress  information  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  ;  of  recommending  to  its  consideration  such 
measures  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interests  may  require  , 
to  approve  of  its  acts  ;  and  to  ratify  treaties  which  have  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  the  Senate, — has,  in  the  performance 
of  all  these  high  legislative  functions,  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  nature,  and  character,  and  constitutionality 
of  all  the  measures,  the  consideration  of  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  performance  of  these  duties — a  right  which  the 
present  chief  magistrate  has,  on  all  occasions,  freely  exer- 
cised, as  we  have  witnessed  this  session,  both  in  his  annual 
message,  and  the  one  announcing  his  veto  on  the  land  bill 
In  the  former  he  pronounced  the  United  States  Bank  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  has,  of  course,  according  to  his  own 
principle,  imi)eached  the  conduct  of  Washington  and  Madi- 
son (the  former  of  whom  signed  the  charter  of  the  first 
bank,  and  the  latter  of  the  present),  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  act  incor- 
porating them. 

I  am  mortified,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, l)oasting  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  any  one  of  re- 
spectable standing,  much  less  the  President  of  the  United 


nvM.cn  iiMCii>.  uui,  m  ine  miast  ol  this  de^ifenerac' 
ccive  tlie  symptoms  of  rcgeneratioD.  It  is  not  my 
toucli  oil  tlie  party  designations  that  have  recently  o 
and  wliich  have  been  introduced  in  the  debate  on  tl 
sion.  I,  however,  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  revivj 
party  names  of  the  Revolution,  after  they  had  so  Ion 
bcred,  is  not  without  a  meaning,  nor  without  an  in 
of  a  return  to  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  found) 
our  libertv. 

Gentlemen  ought  to  reflect  that  the  extensive  ai 
den  revival  of  these  names  could  not  be  without  soi 
quate  cause.     Names  are  not  to  be  taken  or  given  a 
ure  ;  there  must  be  something  to  cause  their  applia 
adhere.     If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  Augustus,  in 
plenitude  of  his  power,  who  said  that  he  found  it  im; 
to  introduce  a  new  word.     What,  then,  is  that  some 
What  is  there  in  the  meaning  of  Whig  and  Tory,  an 
in  the  character  of  the  times,  which  has  caused  their 
revival  as  party  designations,  at  this  time  ?     I  take  : 
the  very  essence  of  toryism — ^that  which  constitutes 
is  to  sustain  prerogative  against  privilege — ^to  supp 
executive  against  the  legislative  department  of  the  G 
ment,  and  to  lean  to  the  side  of  power  against  the  i 
liberty ;  while  whig  is,  in  all  these  particulars,  of  tl 
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admonish  my  old  friends  who  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  there  is  something  in  the  times — some- 
thing in  the  existing  struggle  between  the  parties,  and  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  advocated  by  those  in  power,  which 
has  caused  so  sudden  a  revival,  and  such  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  terms.  I  have  not  contributed  to  their  introduc- 
tion, nor  am  I  desirous  of  seeing  them  applied  ;  but  I  must 
say  to  those  who  are  interested,  that  nothing  but  the  reversal 
of  their  course  can  possibly  prevent  their  application.  They 
owe  it  to  themselves — they  owe  it  to  the  chief  magistrate 
whom  they  support  (who,  at  least,  is  venerable  for  his  years) 
as  the  head  of  their  party,  that  they  should  halt  in  their 
support  of  the  despotic  and  slavish  doctrines  which  we  hear 
daily  advanced,  before  a  return  of  the  reviving  spirit  of 
liberty  shall  overwhelm  them,  with  those  who  are  leading 
them,  to  their  ruin. 

I  can  speak,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  impartiality.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  no  change  of  party  designa- 
tions— I  am  content  with  that  which  designates  those  with 
whom  I  act.  It  is,  I  admit,  not  very  popular,  but  is  at  least 
an  honest  and  patriotic  name.  It  is  synonymous  with  re- 
sistance to  usurpation — usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter 
and  under  what  shape  it  may  ;  whether  it  be  of  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Executive  on 
those  of  the  legislative  department. 
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Mn.  Calhoun  said  :  The  question  involved  in  1 
section  of  the  bill,  whether  the  power  to  dismiss  i 
of  the  Government  can  be  controlled  and  regulated 
gress,  or  is  under  the  exclusive  and  unlimited  contr 
President,  is  no  ordinary  question,  which  may  be 
either  way,  without  materially  afiecting  the  chara 
practical  operation  of  the  Government.  It  is,  on 
trary,  a  great  and  fundamental  question,  on  the  dei 
which  will  materially  depend  the  fact,  whether  this 
ment  shall  prove  to  be  what  those  who  framed  it  su] 
was — ^a  free,  popular,  and  republican  Government,  o: 
archy  in  disguise. 

This  important  question,  said  Mr.  C,  has  been  ^ 
and  ably  discussed  by  those  who  have  preceded  m< 
side  I  intend  to  advocate.     It  is  not  my  intention  1 
their  arguments,  nor  to  enforce  them  by  additional 
tions.     I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  point 
but  that  point  I  hold  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

If  the  power  to  dismiss  is  possessed  by  the  Execi 
must  hold  it  in  one  of  two  modes  :  either  by  an  expn 
of  the  power  in  the  constitution,  or  as  a  power  necesi 
I)roper  to  execute  some  power  expressly  granted  by 

striiment.      All    the   nnwers  under  thp.  rnnRtitnf.inn 
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That  instrament  is  in  the  hands  of  every  member ;  the  por- 
tion containing  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  is 
short.  It  is  comprised  in  a  few  sentences.  I  ask  Senators 
to  open  the  constitution,  to  examine  it,  and  to  find,  if  they 
can,  any  authority  given  to  the  President  to  dismiss  a  public 
officer.  None  such  can  be  found  ;  the  constitution  has  been 
carefully  examined,  and  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  such 
a  grant.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  none  such,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  it  must  exist  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  execute 
some  granted  power  ;  but  if  it  exists  in  that  character,  it 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Executive.  I  venture  not 
this  assertion  hastily  ;  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution itself — an  express  and  unequivocal  authority  which 
cannot  be  denied  nor  contradicted.  Hear  what  that  sacred 
instrument  says :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  (those  granted  to  Congress 
itself),  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof."  Mark  the  fulness  of  the  expression.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws,  not  only  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  expressly  delegated  to  itself,  but  those 
delegated  to  the  Government,  or  any  department  or  officer 
thereof;  comprehending,  of  course,  the  power  to  pass  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  express- 
ly granted  to  the  executive  department.  It  follows  that,  to 
whatever  express  grant  of  power  to  the  Executive  the  power 
of  dismissal  may  be  supposed  to  attach  ;  whether  to  that  of 
seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  or  to  the  still  more  com- 
prehensive grant,  as  contended  for  by  some,  vesting  execu- 
tive powers  in  the  President,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  power 
appurtenant  to  another  power,  and  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
eflfect,  transfers  it,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  cited, 
from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  and  places  it  under  its  con- 
trol, to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  which  it  may  judge  best. 


}) roper  to  carry  such  into  execution  ?  Can  : 
tliere  arc  inherent  powers  comprehended  in  r 
classes,  and  existing  l)y  a  sort  of  dinne  right 
ment  ?  The  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  W 
ed  to  establish  some  such  position  ;  but  the  n 
league  touched  it  with  the  spear  of  truth,  he,  I 
from  the  defonnity  of  his  own  conception.  ( 
serted  that  there  are  powers  derived  from  obli 
than  the  constitution  itself  ?  The  very  intim 
source  of  power  hurled  from  office  the  prec 
present  incumbent.  But  if  it  cannot  be  deni 
powers  under  the  constitution  are  comprised  ui 
other  of  these  classes,  and  if  it  is  acknowled§ 
all  sides,  that  the  power  of  dismissal  is  not  spc 
ed  by  the  constitution,  it  follows  by  an  irresist 
sary  consequence,  that  the  power  belongs  not 
tive,  but  to  Congress,  to  be  regulated  and  o 
pleasure. 

I  should  be  gratified,  said  Mr.  C,  if  any  < 
tains  an  opposite  opinion  would  attempt  to  re: 
ment,  and  to  point  out  wherein  it  is  defective  ; 
feet  confidence  do  I  feel  in  its  soundness,  that  1 
door  to  any  Senator  who  may  rise  and  say  that 
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Mr.  T.  began  a  formal  speech  on  the  subject  generally,  without  at- 
tempting to  meet  Mr.  C.'s  argument,  when  the  latter  arose  and  said, 
that  Mr.  T.  had  mistaken  him  ;  that  ho  did  not  yield  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  T.  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  enable  him  to 
refute  the  argument  which  Mr.  C.  had  advanced  ;  and  that  if  Mr.  T. 
was  not  prepared  to  do  so,  he,  Mr.  C,  would  proceed  in  the  dis- 
cussion.] 

Mr.  C.  proceeded,  and  said :  The  arg^iment  on  which  1 
have  relied,  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Judge  White),  and  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  who 
sits  before  me  (Judge  Bibb)  ; — and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Grundy),  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place, 
attempted  a  reply.  He  objected  to  the  argument,  on  the 
ground  that  the  construction  put  upon  the  clause  which  has 
been  quoted,  would  divest  the  President  of  a  power  express- 
ly granted  him  by  the  constitution.  I  must,  said  Mr.  C, 
express  my  amazement,  that  one  so  clear-siglitcd,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  just  force  of  an  argimient,  should 
give  such  an  answer.  Were  the  power  of  dismissal  a  grant- 
ed power,  the  argument  would  be  sound  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  to 
contend  that  the  construction  would  divest  him  of  the  power, 
is  an  assumption,  without  the  slightest  foundation  to  sustain 
it.  It  is  his  constniction,  in  fact,  which  divests  Congress  of 
an  expressly  granted  power,  and  not  ours  which  divests  the 
President :  by  his,  he  would  take  from  Congress  the  author- 
ity expressly  granted,  of  passing  all  laws  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  divest  the  Executive  of  a  power  nowhere  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution. 

I  feel,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  must  appear  to  repeat  unneces- 
sarily, what  of  itself  is  so  clear  and  simple  as  to  require  no 
illustration  ;  but  I  know  the  obstinacy  of  party  feelings  and 
preconceived  opinions,  and  with  what  difficulty  they  yield  to 
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the  clearest  demonstration.    Nothing  can  overthrow  tlicmbnt 
repeated  biows. 

Such,  said  Mr.  C,  are  the  argumonta  by  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  conclude,  that  the  power  of  distnissing  is  not 
lodged  in  the  President,  but  is  subject  to  be  controlled  and 
regulated  by  Congress.  I  say  forced,  because  I  have  been 
coinpeiied  to  the  conclusion  in  spite  of  my  previous  imprea- 
siuns.  Relying  upon  the  early  decieion  of  the  question,  and 
the  long  acquiescence  in  that  decision,  I  had  concluded,  with- 
out examination,  that  it  had  not  been  distarbcd,  because  it 
rested  upon  principlea  too  clear  and  strong  to  admit  of  doubt. 
I  remained  passively  under  this  impression,  uctil  it  liccamc 
necessary,  during  the  last  session,  to  examine  the  question — 
when  I  took  up  the  discussion  on  it  in  1789,  with  the  expect 
tation  of  having  my  previous  impression  confirmed.  The  re- 
sult was  different.  I  was  struck,  on  reading  the  debate,  with 
the  force  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  contended  that  tha 
power  was  not  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Executive. 
To  me  they  appeared  to  he  far  more  statesman-like  than  the 
opposite  arguments,  and  to  partake  much  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  After  reading  this  debate,  I  turned,  to 
the  constitution,  which  I  read  with  care  in  reference  to  the 
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I7hich  in  a  free  state  is  the  most  odious  and  dangerous  of  all 
things — the  discretionary  power  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws — will  be  effectually  suppressed, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  laws  be  fully  established. 

It  would,  in  the  next  place,  unite,  harmonize,  and  blend 
into  one  whole  all  the  powers  of  the  Government,  and  pre- 
vent that  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict  which  would  neces- 
sarily exist  between  its  departments,  under  the  opposite  con- 
st niction.  Permit  each  department  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers,  and  to  assume  the  right  to  exercise  all 
powers  which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  execute 
the  i)owers  granted  to  it,  and  who  does  not  see  that,  in  fact 
the  Government  would  consist  of  three  independent,  separate, 
and  conflicting  departments,  without  any  common  point  of 
union — ^instead  of  one  united  authority  controlling  the  whole  ? 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  foresee  in  what  this  contest  be- 
tween conflicting  departments  would  terminate.  The  Exec- 
utive must  prevail  over  the  other  departments  ;  for  without 
its  concurrence  the  action  of  the  other  departments  are  im- 
potent. Neither  the  decrees  of  the  Court  nor  the  acts  of 
Congress  can  be  executed  but  through  the  executive  author- 
ity ;  and  if  the  President  be  permitted  to  assume  whatever 
power  he  may  deem  to  be  appurtenant  to  his  granted  powers, 
and  to  decide  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  the  decision  of  the  Court  or  the 
acts  of  Congress  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  rights 
which  he  may  arrogate  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  authority  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
would  be  under  his  control.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee  that 
if  he  may  add  the  power  of  dismissal  to  that  of  appointment, 
and  thus  assert  unlimited  control  over  all  who  hold  office,  he 
would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself  in  the 
most  extravagant  assumptions  of  power.  We  are  not  with- 
out experience  on  this  subject.  To  what  but  to  the  false  and 
dangcious  doctrine  against  which  I  am  contending,  and  into 
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the  le^slative  becomes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
system, — the  stomach,  and    the  brain, — into 
taken,  digested,  and  assimilated,  and  by  whicl 
the  whole  is  regulated  by  a  common  intelligc 
without  destroying  the  distinct  and  independe: 
the  parts.     Each  is  left  in  possession  of  the  pc 
granted  by  the  constitution,  and  which  ma 
without  the  aid  of  the  legislative  departmei 
exercise  of  which,  there  is  no  possibility  of  co 
flict  with  the  other  departments;   while  al 
powers  necessary  to  execute  the  granted,  and 
of  which  the  separate  departments  would  n 
into  conflict,  are  by  a  wise  and  beautiful  p 
constitution  transferred  to  Congress,  to  be  i 
according  to  its  discretion  ; — thus  avoiding,  at 
partments  of  the  Government  are  concerned, 
of  collision  betwen  the  parts.     By  a  provisio 
this  imion  of  power  in  Congress  is  so  regulate 
the  legislative  from  absorbing  the  other  dept 
Government.      To  guard  the  Executive  againi 
ments  of  Congress,  the  President  is  raised 
ministerial  functions  to  a  participation  in  th 
laws.     By  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  hie 
quired  to  the  acts  of  Congress  ;  and  his  vet 
a  shield  to  protect  him  against  the  encroachn 
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ecutive  of  his  veto.  I  hold  it  to  be  indispensable ;  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  has  vested  in  Congress 
the  high  discretionary  power  under  consideration,  which,  but 
for  the  veto,  however  necessary  for  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  Government,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  President.  He  must  indeed  be  a  most  feeble 
and  incompetent  Chief  Magistrate  if,  aided  by  the  veto,  he 
would  not  have  sufficient  influence  to  protect  his  necessary 
powers  against  the  encroachments  of  Congress.  Nor  is  the 
judiciary  left  without  ample  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  Congress.  The  independent  tenure  by  which  the 
judges  hold  their  office,  and  the  right  of  the  Court  to  pro- 
nounce when  a  case  comes  before  them  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  Congress,  as  far  at  least  as  the  other 
departments  are  concerned,  affords  to  the  judiciary  an  ample 
protection.  Thus  all  the  departments  are  united  in  one,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  single  government,  instead  of  three  distinct, 
separate,  and  conflicting  departments,  without  impairing 
their  separate  and  distinct  functions,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  are  preserved. 

There  remains,  said  Mr.  C,  to  be  noticed  another  conse- 
quence not  less  important.  The  construction  for  which  I 
contend  strikes  at  the  root  of  tluit  dangerous  control  which 
the  President  would  have  over  all  who  hold  office,  if  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  without  limitation  or  restriction 
were  united  in  him.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  names.  The 
power  in  question  is  too  great  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
free  state.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  imperial  power,  and  if  he 
be  permitted  to  exercise  it,  his  authority  must  become  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias.  To  give 
him  the  power  to  dismiss  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  without 
limitation  or  control,  is  to  give  him  an  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited control  over  the  subsistence  of  almost  all  who  hold  office 
under  Government.     Let  him  have  the  power,  and  the  sixty 

thousand  who  now  hold  employments  under  Government  would 
vou  n. — 28 
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become  dependent  njion  liim  for  the  means  of  existence, 
that  vast  multitude,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  thi 
very  fnw  whose  Bubbiistenca  does  not,  more  or  lean,  depend 
upon  their  pubUc  employmeats.  Who  does  not  see  thnt  a 
power  BO  unlimited  and  despotic  over  this  great  and  powerfid 
corpa  must  tend  to  corrupt  and  debiiflc  those  who  conipoac  it, 
and  to  convert  Ihcni  into  the  supple  and  willing  instnunents 
of  him  who  wields  it  ?  And  here  let  nte  remark,  said  Mr. 
C,  lliat  I  have  been  unfairly  represented  in  reference  to  this 
point.  I  have  been  charged  with  asserting  that  the  wholo 
body  oJ'  office-holders  is  corrupt,  debased,  and  Huhsement : 
wjth  what  views,  those  who  mtiku  the  charge  can  best  ex- 
plain. I  have  made  no  such  assertion,  nor  could  it  with 
truth  be  made.  I  know  that  there  are  many  virtnons  and 
high-minded  citizens  who  hold  public  office  ;  but  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  less  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  power  of  dis- 
missal is  such  aa  I  havo  attributed  to  it;  and  that  if  the 
power  he  left  uni;[uaUfied,  and  the  practice  be  continued  as  it 
has  of  late,  the  result  must  he  the  complete  corruption  and 
debasement  of  those  in  public  employment.  What,  Mr.  C 
asked,  liaa  been  the  powerful  cause  that  has  wrought  the 
wnntiprfiil  rhnno-pB  whii^h  liistniTr  tpBfhpa  iin  Iinvfl  nrvciunxT  hI. 
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and  if  he  loses  these  noble  qualities  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, it  is  because,  by  the  concentration  of  power,  he  who 
controls  the  government  becomes  deified  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  live  or  expect  to  live  by  its  bounty.  Instead  of  resting 
their  hopes  on  a  kind  Providence  and  their  own  honest  exer- 
tions, all  who  aspire  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  cer- 
tain road  to  honor  and  fortune  is  servility  and  flattery.  We 
already  experience  its  corroding  operation.  With  the  growth 
of  executive  patronage  and  the  control  which  the  Executive 
lias  established  over  those  in  office  by  the  exercise  of  this 
tremendous  power,  we  witness  among  ourselves  the  progress 
of  this  base  and  servile  spirit,  which  already  presents  so  strik- 
ing a  contrast  between  the  former  and  present  character  of 
our  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny  the  charge.  I  have 
marked  its  progress  in  a  thousand  instances  within  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  independent  men,  hold- 
ing public  office,  sink  under  the  dread  of  this  fearful  power  ; 
too  honest  and  too  firm  to  become  the  instmments  or  flat- 
terers of  power,  yet  too  prudent,  with  all  the  consequences 
before  them,  to  whisper  disapprobation  of  what,  in  their 
hearts,  they  condemned.  Let  the  present  state  of  things 
continue — let  it  be  understood  that  none  are  to  acquire  the 
l)ublic  honors  or  to  obtain  them  but  by  flattery  and  base 
compliance,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  American  character 
will  become  utterly  corrupt  and  debased. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  vote  on  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
you.  Should  it  receive  the  sanction  of  this  body  and  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  principle  be  once  es- 
tablished that  the  power  of  dismissal  is  subject  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  is  not,  as  is  contended,  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  Executive,  the  danger  which  now 
mcuaces  the  destruction  of  our  system  may  yet  be  arrested. 
The  discretionary  and  despotic  power  which  the  President 


liiit  it  is  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Tc 
Grundy),  that  the  construction  for  which  I  co 
destroy  the  power  of  the  President,  and  an^est 
the  Government.     I  must  be  permitted  to  exj 
prise,  said  Mr.  C,  that  such  an  objection  shoul 
that  experienced  and  sagacious  Senaton     He  b 
to  forget  that  the  President  not  only  possesses  e: 
ers,  but  also  legislative ;  and  that  he  is  not 
Magistrate,  but  also  a  part  of  the  law-making  { 
he  not  recollect  that  the  President  has  his  veto 
law  can  be  passed  which  would  improperly  dim 
thority  which  ought  to  belong  to  him  as  Chie 
without  his  consent,  unless  passed  against  his 
thirds  of  both  Houses  ? — an  event  which  it  is 
not  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
and  the  occurrence  of  which  is  highly  impro 
then  can.  it  be  asserted,  that  the  construction 
contend  would  destroy  the  just  authority  of  the 
Let  it  be  established,  and  what  would  follow  ? 
position  to  regulate  and  control  the  power  of  dis 
become  a  question  of  expediency,  and  would  be 
assailed  by  all  who  might  suppose  that  it  woul< 
properly  the  power  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.     I 
as  they  would  be  by  the  vet^  if  necessary,  there 
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agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  Senate  can  or  ought  to 
continue  to  reject  the  nominations  of  the  President  in  such 
cases,  until  the  oflScer  who  has  been  dismissed  shall  be  restor- 
ed. I  believe  that  course  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  struggle,  the  resistance  of  the  Senate  would  be  finally 
overcome.  My  hope  is,  that  the  fact  itself  that  the  President 
must  assign  reasons  for  removals,  will  go  far  to  check  the  abu- 
ses which  now  exist.  I  cannot  think  that  any  President  would 
assign  to  the  Senate  as  a  reason  for  removal,  that  the  officer  re- 
moved was  opposed  to  him  on  party  grounds.  Such  is  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  reconciled  to 
do  many  things  under  plausible  covering  which  it  would  not 
openly  avow.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a  President  who 
would  act  upon  the  principle  of  removing  on  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion  without  any  other  fault  in  the  officer,  and  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  avow  such  a  reason.  Congress  would 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy,  on  the  principles  for  which  I 
contend.  A  law  might  be  passed  that  would  reach  the  case  ; 
it  might  be  declared  that  the  removal  of  the  President,  if 
his  reasons  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  should  act  merely 
as  a  suspension  to  the  termination  of  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion, unless  filled  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  conjured  up  a  state  of 
frightful  collision  between  the  Executive  and  the  dismissed 
officers,  and  has  represented  the  Senate  chamber  as  the  arena 
where  this  conflict  must  be  carried  on.  He  says,  if  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  bound  to  assign  his  reasons,  the  party  dis- 
missed would  of  right  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  those  reasons,  and  that  the  Senate 
would  have  its  whole  time  engrossed  in  listening  to  the  trial. 
All  this  is  mere  imagination,  if  the  President  on  his  part 
should  exercise  the  power  of  removal  with  the  discretion 
and  justice  which  he  ought,  and  with  which  all  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  have  in  fact  exercis- 
ed it.     Does  he  sunpose  if  a  measure,  such  as  is  now  before 
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tho  Senate,  had  been  in  operation  at  the  commencement 
the  Government,  that  the  Father  of  Iub  countrj- — a  man 
loss  distinguished  by  liiu  moderation  than  his  wisdom,  would 
hare  experienced  the  least  emharraaBment  from  its  opei^a- 
tion  ?  Does  he  suii[hdsc  that  the  dismissal  of  nine  officers 
in  eight  years  during  his  presidency,  would  have  given  all 
that  annoyance  to  him  and  to  this  body,  which  the  Senator 
anticipates  from  the  measure  ?  Would  there  have  been  any 
difficulty  in  the  time  of  tlie  elder  Adams,  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  Senate,  from  the  ten  officers  whom  ho  dismissed 
during  his  presidency  P  Would  any  have  been  experienced 
during  Mr.  Jcfl'crscn'a  term  of  eight  years,  even  with  the 
forty-two  whom  he  dismissed  ?  Or  in  tlie  presidency  of  Mr. 
Madison,  that  mild  and  amiable  man,  who,  in  eight  years  of 
great  excitement,  of  which  nearly  three  was  a  period  of  war, 
dismissed  but  five  officers  ?  Or,  during  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  in  eight  years  dbmisscd  but  nine  officers  ? 
Or  of  the  younger  Mr.  Adams,  who  in  four  years  dismissed 
but  two  officers  ?  I  come  now,  said  Mr  C,  to  the  present 
ailmiuistration  ;  and  here  I  concede,  that  with  the  dismissal 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  oiliccre  in  the  first  year,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  since,  the  scene  of  trouble  and  difficul- 
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the  accused  ;  would  undergo  a  regular  investigation  in  the 
presence  of  the  party,  and  the  accused  would  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  before  the  charge  would  be  acted  on.  If  sus- 
tained, and  the  officer  be  discharged,  the  whole  proceedings 
would  accompany  the  nomination  of  the  successor  as  show- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  he  was  dismissed. 

During  the  time,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  occupied  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Monroe,  two  officers  of  the 
Government  holding  civil  employments  connected  with  that 
department,  were  dismissed  for  improper  conduct ;  and  in 
both  cases  tlie  course  which  I  have  indicated  was  adopted. 
The  officers  were  not  dismissed  until  after  a  full  investiga- 
tion, and  the  reasons  for  dismission  reduced  to  writing  and 
communicated  to  them. 

But  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  further 
objects,  that  the  construction  for  which  we  contend  would  con- 
centrate all  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  Congress,  and 
would  thus  constitute  the  very  essence  of  despotism,  which 
consists,  as  he  asserts,  in  uniting  the  powers  of  the  three  de- 
partments in  one.  I  could,  said  Mr.  C,  hardly  have  antici- 
pated, that  one  whose  conceptions  are  so  clear  on  most  sub- 
jects would  venture  so  bold  an  assertion.  Has  not  the 
Senator  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  legislative  department 
in  our  system  ?  To  make  a  law,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
have  the  participation  of  the  two  Houses,  but  that  also  of 
the  Executive  ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  veto,  when, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  measure  must  be  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses.  Docs  he  not  see  from  this,  that  to  vest 
Congress,  as  the  constitution  has  done,  with  all  the  discre- 
tionary power,  is  to  vest  the  power  not  simply  in  the  two 
Houses,  but  also  in  the  President,  and  in  fact  to  require  the 
concurrence  of  both  departments  to  the  exercise  of  such  high 
and  dangerous  powers,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  each  separ- 
ately, as  would  have  been  the  fact  without  this  wise  pro- 
rision !     I  will  tell  the  Senator,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  for 
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whicli  lie,  and  not  tliat  for  which  we  contend,  which  loada  lo 
concentration — a  doctrine  wliich  would  leave  to  each  depart- 
ment to  assume  whatever  power  it  might  choose,  nnd  wluch 
in  itB  necessary  effects,  as  has  been  shown,  would  concentrato 
all  the  powers  of  tlic  Government  in  the  Chief  lltif^strate. 
This  process  haa  been  going  on  tinder  our  eyes  rapidly  for  iho 
last  few  years  ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  who  Bjipeara  now  to 
be  BO  sensitive  as  to  the  danger  of  concentration,  looka  on 
vrith  perfect  indifference,  not  to  say  with  approbation.  We 
have,  said  Mr,  C,  lost  all  sensibility  ;  we  have  become  calloua 
and  hardened  under  the  operation  of  those  deleterious  prac- 
tices  and  prineijilea  which  characteriiM  the  times.  What  a 
few  years  sinco  would  have  shocked  and  roused  llie  whole 
community,  is  now  ecarcely  perceived  or  felt.  Then  the 
dismissal  of  a  few  inconsiderable  officers,  on  party  grounds  as 
was  supposed,  was  followed  by  a  general  burst  of  indignation  ; 
but  now  the  dismissal  of  thousands,  when  it  is  openly  avowed 
that  tho  public  offices  are  the  "  spoils  of  the  victors,"  pro- 
duces scarcely  a  sensation.  It  passes  as  an  ordinary  event. 
The  present  state  oi'  the  country,  said  Mr,  C. ,  was  then  anti- 
cipated. It  was  foreseen,  as  far  back  as  182G,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  income  of  the  Qovemment  and  th« 
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of  the  indignant  Roman,  they  solicit  offices  in  one  manner  and 
use  them  in  another.  And  this  remark  was  not  more  true 
of  that  degenerated  state  of  the  nohlest  of  all  the  repuhlics 
of  antiquity,  than  it  is  of  ours  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  only,  said  Mr.  C,  a  symptom  of  decay,  hut  it  is  also 
a  powerful  cause.  When  it  comes  to  he  once  understood 
that  politics  is  a  game  ;  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  but 
act  a  part ;  that  they  make  this  or  that  profession,  not  from 
honest  conviction  or  an  intent  to  fulfil  them,  hut  as  the 
means  of  deluding  the  i)cople,  and  through  that  delusion  to 
acquire  power ; — when  such  professions  are  to  be  entirely 
forgotten — the  people  will  lose  all  confidence  in  public  men  ; 
all  will  be  regarded  as  mere  jugglers^ — the  honest  and  the 
patriotic  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the  profligate  ;  and  the 
people  will  become  indifferent  and  passive  to  the  grossest 
abuses  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  they  may 
elevate  under  whatever  pledges,  instead  of  reforming,  will  but 
imitate  the  example  of  those  whom  they  have  expelled. 

I,  said  Mr.  C,  rejoice,  however,  that  there  are  many  who 
are  counted  in  the  administration  ranks,  who  have  a  proper 
regard  for  the  professions  of  the  party  while  canvassing  for 
power.  I  see  the  commencement  of  a  separation  between 
those  who  are  disposed  to  go  all  lengths,  to  abandon  all  for- 
mer principles  in  the  support  of  power,  and  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  advance  beyond  the  point  where  they  now 
stand.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  sustain  the  power  of 
the  Executive,  however  extravagant,  reflect  on  what  has 
occurred  during  the  present  discussion,  and  the  manly  and 
ifidependent  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  administration  itself,  and  they  will  see  cause  to 
halt  in  their  course.  They  have  pushed  things  as  far  as  they 
can  be  pushed  with  safety — to  push  them  further  must  end 
in  division  and  overthrow. 

But  the  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  regards 
all  this  alarm  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  executive 
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power,  as  perfectly  imaginary.  He  contends  that  the 
drawn  in  llic  report  of  the  committee,  hs  to  the  extent 
patronage,  ia  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
assaila  that  part  of  the  report  which  treats  of  the  number  of 
those  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  and  h\-uig  on 
itB  bounty,  as  conatitntiug  one  of  the  elements  of  Executirfi 
patronage.  The  Senator  ia  possessed  of  clear  perception  and 
strong  powers  uf  discrimination,  and  I  anticipated  from  tlie 
confident  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  that  he  had 
discovered  some  flaw  or  weakness  in  that  portion  of  the  r&- 
port.  He  is  not  usually  the  man  to  make  bold  aseertioDS 
without  his  proof;  hut  I  must  say  that,  in  this  case,  the 
Senator  haa  disappointed  me.  What  error  or  exaggeration 
lias  he  discovered  in  the  report  ?  Has  ha  shown  the  num- 
ber elated  to  be  greater  than  in  reahty  it  ia  ?  Has  he  shown 
that  there  is  any  error  in  the  various  heads  under  which  they 
are  classified  ?  Or  that  there  is  a  single  chtas  which  docs  not 
contribute  to  swell  the  power  and  influence  of  tlie  Execu- 
tive ?  He  haa  nut  even  made  an  attempt  to  point  out  any 
error  of  the  kind.  He  drew  his  number  and  chisaiflcation 
from  the  report  itaclf,  and  haa  not  pretended  to  show  that 
there  haa  been  any  over  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
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those  in  power ;  that  there  are  thousands  who  are  seeking 
pensions  who  must  look  in  the  same  direction  for  the  grati 
fication  of  their  wishes — to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  pension- 
agents  in  and  out  of  Congress  whose  importance  and  influ- 
ence with  the  people  may  depend  upon  their  success  in 
obtaining  pensions — we  may  realize  the  vast  addition  which 
so  large  a  pension-list  as  ours  is  calculated  to  give  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Executive.  I  am  informed,  said  Mr.  C,  that 
a  single  member,  in  one  session,  obtained  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pensions  ;  and  can  the  Senator  doubt  how 
much  he  was  strengthened  in  his  district  by  his  success, 
when  a  majority  of  those  whom  he  so  successfully  served 
were  probably  voters  ?  Taking  every  thing  into  considera- 
tion, so  far  from  considering  the  pensions  as  an  inconsider- 
able source  of  influence  and  patronage,  as  the  Senator  would 
have  us  believe,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it  is  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  both  ;  and  that  to  the  late  extension 
of  the  number  of  pensioners,  we  may  attribute  the  strength 
of  the  administration  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
making  any  personal  imputations. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  next  tells  us  that  the  army 
contributes  very  little  to  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
Executive  ;  that  it  consists  principally  of  soldiers,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  located  on  the  frontiei*s,  far  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  political  struggles.  The  Senator  would  seem 
to  have  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence which  an  army  brings  to  a  government.  Is  he  igno- 
rant that  it  is  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  and 
removed,  at  the  expense  of  millions,  wherever  employed  ? 
and  that  all  this  heavy  expenditure  must  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  power  and  influence  ?  I,  for  my  part,  said 
Mr.  C,  consider  an  army  among  a  spirited  people,  armed  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  as  the  Americans  are^  as  far 
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more  dangeroua  on  account  of  the  patronage  which  it  bringti 
to  the  Government:,  than  on  account  of  ita  physical  force , 
and  it  is  mainly  under  this  impression,  that  I  have  ever  been 
opposed  to  its  increase  beyond  the  point  neccesary  to  pre* 
serve  proper  military  organization  and  skill. 

The  Senator,  tnking  the  same  fallacious  view,  would  put 
the  navy  out  of  the  list,  as  contributing  hut  little  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Govermnciit.  What  1  have  said  in  reference 
to  the  army  is  equally  applicable  to  the  navy,  and  supeiscdea 
the  necessity  of  saying  more  on  the  Buhject. 

But  the  final  ohjection  of  the  Senator  implies  that  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  would  he  great,  aa  far 
lis  the  number  of  officers  who  are  emjiloycd  may  contribute 
to  it,  if  they  wore  all  custom-house  officers,  and  some  other 
classes  of  officers,  which  he  estimates  at  some  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  which  he  admits  are  calculated  to  exerciBO 
some  influence.  I  acknowledge,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  are 
not  BO  powerful  as  they  would  he  if  they  consisted  of  the 
clitsscB  referred  to  by  the  Senator  ;  but  let  me  tell  him,  that 
if  we  had  a  corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  Bucli,  the  friendB 
of  liberty  might  surrender  in  despair — our  cause  would  be 
hopeless  I     The  people  could  not  resist  them  fur  six  moatha. 
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may  be  renominated  under  it  ;  but  let  me  bring  the  Senator 
to  reflect  how  little  influence  that  fact  gives  to  the  Senate, 
compared  to  the  influence  which  the  President  acquires 
by  the  law  over  all  those  who  must  depend  on  him  under 
its  provisions,  for  a  renomination.  Let  him  reflect  how 
few  of  those  renominated  are  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
compared  to  those  whom  the  President  has  refused  to 
nominate  ;  and  how  little  influence  the  Senate  acquires,  or 
the  President  loses,  by  the  rejection  of  the  former.  Should 
the  Senate  reject  on  party  grounds,  it  has  no  power  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  person  rejected — that  depends  upon  the 
President.  What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  The  Senate  makes 
an  enemy  without  acquiring  a  friend,  while  the  President  is 
sure  to  acquire  two  friends  without  making  an  enemy — the 
rejected  and  the  one  who  fills  his  i)lace.  If  to  this  we  add, 
that  the  present  President  has  made  it  an  invariable  practice 
to  reward,  in  some  shape  or  other,  every  man  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  however  good  the  cause  for  rejection,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Four  Years'  Law  would  weaken  the 
Senate  and  strengthen  the  Executive,  is  without  foundation, 
lie  may  dismiss  all  anxiety  on  that  head. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  repeal  of  the  Four 
Years'  Law  would  destroy  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office, 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Shepley),  and  some 
others  on  the  same  side,  represent  as  the  very  basis  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  We  often,  said  Mr.  C,  confound  things 
tliat  are  entirely  dissimilar,  by  not  making  the  proper  dis- 
tinction. I  will  not  undertake  to  inquire  now  whether  the 
princii)le  of  rotation,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  ministerial 
officers  of  a  government,  may  not  be  favorable  to  popular  and 
free  institutions,  when  such  officers  are  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves.  It  certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  cai;so 
those  who  desire  office,  when  the  choice  is  in  the  people,  to 
seek  their  favor ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  a  Government 
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where  the  Cliicf  Magistrate  Las  the  filling  of  vaoanckfl  instead 
of  the  people,  there  will  be  an  opposite  tendency — to  court 
the  favor  of  him  who  has  the  disposal  of  offices — and  this  for 
the  very  reason  that  when  the  choice  is  in  the  people  their 
favor  is  courted.  If  the  latter  hae  a  popular  tc-ndency,  it  in 
no  less  certain  that  the  former  must  have  a  contrary  one. 
I,  for  my  part,  must  say,  that,  according  to  my  conception, 
the  true  principle  is,  to  render  those  who  are  charged  with 
mere  ministerial  offices  secure  in  their  places,  80  long  as  tli^ 
continue  to  discharge  their  d«ty  with  ability  and  integrity ; 
and  I  would  no  more  permit  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  u 
country  to  displace  them  without  cause,  on  party  gi'ounds, 
than  I  Would  pcnnit  him  to  divest  them  of  tlieir  freeholds  : 
the  power  to  divest  them  of  the  one  ie  calculated  to  make 
them  as  servile  and  dependent  as  the  power  to  divest  them 
of  the  other. 

I  have  now,  said  Mr.  C,  concluded  what  I  intended  to 
say.  I  have  omitted  several  subjects  which  I  was  desirons 
of  discussing  connected  with  the  highly  important  question 
wliich  has  so  deeply  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  the  session  is  so  near  a  close  that  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
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committee  raised  on  Executive  Patronage,  as  one  of  the 
measures  then  thought  necessary  to  curtail  what,  at  that 
time,  was  thought  to  be  the  excessive  patronage  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  party  then  in  opposition,  and  now  in  power, 
then  pledged  themselves  to  the  community  that,  should  they 
be  elevated  to  power,  they  would  administer  the  Government 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  report.  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
it  \vas  now  high  time  to  inquire  how  tliis  solemn  pledge, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  imposed  a  sacred  obligation,  has  been 
redeemed  ?  Has  the  plighted  faith  been  kept  which  the 
committee  gave  in  the  name  of  the  party  ?  Before  I  under- 
take to  answer  tliis  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire — 
Who  constituted  that  committee,  and  what  is  the  position 
they  now  occupy  ?  The  chairman  was  Mr.  Benton^  now  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  present  committee.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Macon,  then  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  so 
well  known  to  the  country,  stands  next ;  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
now  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Dickerson,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Mr.  Johnson,  now  a  member  of  the  House  from 
Kentucky  ;  Mr.  White,  then,  as  now,  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see ;  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine  ;  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr.  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania  ;  all,  at  the  time,  distinguished 
members  of  this  body. 

Such  was  the  committee,  which,  then  and  now,  stands  so 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  party  now  in  power.  Hear 
what  their  report  says  upon  the  subject  of  Executive 
Patronage. 

[Ilere  an  extract  from  the  Report  was  read  as  follows :] 

"  To  be  able  to  show  to  the  Senate  a  full  and  perfect  view  of  the  power 
and  workings  of  Federal  patronage,  the  committee  addressed  a  note,  im- 
mediately after  they  were  charged  with  this  inquiry,  to  each  of  the  de- 
partments, and  to  the  Postmaster-General,  requesting  to  be  informed  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  whole  amount  of  money 
paid  out,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  departments  ?  The  an- 
swers received  are  herewith  submitted,  and  made  part  of  this  report 


:* 


"  The  whole  of  this  great  power  will  cer 
King  of  England  is  the  '  fountain  of  honor ; '  t 
States  is  the  source  of  patronage,  lie  preside 
I'ederal  appointments,  jobs,  and  contracts. 
'support'  of  the  individuals  who  administer  t 
unmakes  them.  lie  chooses  from  the  circle  of 
j  jj  I  and  may  dismiss  them ;  and,  upon  all  the  pi 

11  Vfill  dismiss  them,  as  often  as  they  disappo 

I  n  spirit  wiM  animate  their  actions  in  all  the  elect 

J  ^  offices.    There  may  be  exceptions;   but  the 

J  I ;  proved  by  the  exception.    The  intended  check 

^^g  I  without  new  constitutional  or  statutory  provi 

Patronage  will  penetrate  this  body,  subdue 
chain  it  to  the  car  of  power,  and  enable  the 
and  much  more  securely  with,  than  without 
Senate.    If  the  President  was  himself  Jhe  offic 
them,  and  responsible  to  them,  there  would  be 
J   if  centration  of  all  power  in  his  hands ;  but  it  is  t 

11  act  upon  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  won 

must  then  look  forward  to  the  time  when  i 
doubled ;  when  the  civil  and  military  officers  o 
'a',  will  be  quadrupled ;  when  its  influence  over  im 

:  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  when  the  nomination 

[  ))  any  man  through  the  Senate,  and  his  rccon 

measure  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congrej 
public  action  will  be  open  and  avowed;   the 
and  Itcant  Ms  patronage;  I  will  vote  as  he 
me  the  office  I  wish  for.    What  will  this  be,  b 
man  ?  and  what  is  the  |i:ovemmcnt  of  one  man. 


i  'I 
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denied  or  dissembled  but  that  the  Federal  Goyemment  gravitates  to  the 
same  point,  and  that  the  election  of  the  Executive  by  the  Legislature 
quickens  the  impulsion. 

"  Those  who  make  the  President  must  support  him.  Their  political 
fate  becomes  identified,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Right  or 
wrong,  they  must  support  him ;  and  if  he  is  made  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  he  must  be  supported  not  only  by  votes  and  speeches,  but  by 
arms.  A  violent  and  forced  state  of  things  will  ensue ;  individual  com- 
bats will  take  place ;  and  the  combats  of  individuals  will  bo  the  forerun- 
ner to  general  engagements.  The  array  of  man  against  man  will  be  the 
prelude  to  the  array  of  army  against  army,  and  of  State  against  State. 
Such  is  the  law  of  nature ;  and  it  is  equally  in  vain  for  one  set  of  men  to 
claim  an  exemption  from  its  operation,  as  it  would  be  for  any  other  set  to 
suppose  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  would  not  act  in  the 
same  manner.  The  natural  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  would  be  to  plaoo 
the  election  of  President  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
lie  would  then  have  a  power  to  support  him,  which  would  be  as  able,  as 
willing  to  aid  him  when  he  was  himself  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  they  would  be  to  put  him  down  when  he  should  neglect  or 
oppose  those  interests.  Your  committee,  looking  at  the  present  mode  of 
electing  the  President  as  the  principal  source  of  all  this  evil,  have  com- 
menced their  labors  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  by  recommending  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  that  essential  and  vital  particular ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  find  the  greatest  difiBculty  to  be  in  the 
first  step.  The  committee  recommend  the  amendment,  but  the  people 
cannot  act  upon  it  until  Congress  shall  *proi)Ose'  it,  and  peradventuro 
Congress  will  not  *  propose '  it  to  them  at  all. 

"  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  President,  in  dealing  out  offices  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  will  be  limited,  as  supposed  in  the  Federalist,  to  the  in- 
considerable number  of  places  which  may  become  vacant  by  the  ordinary 
casualties  of  deaths  and  resignations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  now  draw, 
for  that  purpose,  upon  the  entire  fund  of  the  Executive  patronage.  Con- 
struction and  legislation  have  accomplished  this  change.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  the  constitution,  a  construction  was  put  upon  that  instrument 
which  enabled  the  President  to  create  as  many  vacancies  as  he  pleased, 
and  at  any  moment  that  he  thought  proper.  This  was  effected  by  yield- 
ing to  him  the  kingly  prerogative  of  dismissing  officers  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  had  not  foreseen  this  con- 
struction ;  so  far  from  it,  they  had  asserted  the  contrary,  and,  arguing 
logically  from  the  premises,  'that  the  dismissing  power  was  appurte* 
nant  to  the  appointing  power"  they  had  maintained,  in  No.  77  of  that 
atandard  work,  that,  as  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  necessary  to  th» 
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me  jrresiaeni,  lo  corrupt  me  lUcmDcrs  oi  uc 
gmall  number  of  places  which  he  could  use  foi 
overthrown.  So  much  for  construction.  Now 
tion ;  and  without  going  into  an  enumeration  o 
sarily  increase  the  Executive  patronage,  the  Foui 
will  alone  bo  mentioned ;  for  this  single  act,  by 
I'll  dvil  list,  onoe  in  every  period  of  a  presidential  U 

fl  f\\  offices  at  the  command  of  the  President  than  w* 

tion  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is,  of  itscl 
throw  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  was  us> 
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It  is  impossible^  said  Mr.  C,  to  re 

denounces  in  such  unqualified  terms 

abuses  of  patronage  at  that  time^  withe 

the  deplorable  change  which  a  few  shoi 

|i  in  the  character  of  our  country.     Then 

¥g{  all  that  related  to  our  liberty  ;  and  jea 

governmental  influence  :  so  much  so,  th 

removals,  three  or  four  printers,  roused 

<lh  whole  country — events  which  would  no\ 

iff  (I 

;  have  grown  insensible,  become  callous  i 

4 1  But  let  us  turn  to  the  question  whic 

has  the  plighted  faith  of  the  party  been 

abuses  then  denounced  been  corrected  ? 

Law  been  repealed  ?     Has  the  election 

given  to  the  people  ?     Has  the  exerc 
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the  delinquency  is  acknowledged  ;  and  the  only  effort  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  to  defend  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  of  the  administration,  in  adopting  the  practice 
which  he  then  denounced,  is  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  He 
says  that  he  has  been  fourteen  years  a  member  of  tlie  Senate  ; 
and  that,  during  the  first  seven,  no  friend  of  his  had  received 
the  favor  of  the  Government ;  and  contends  that  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  those  in  office,  to  make  room  for  others 
who  had  been,  for  so  long  a  time,  beyond  the  circle  of  Exe- 
cutive favor.  What,  Mr.  C.  asked,  is  the  principle,  when 
correctly  understood,  on  which  this  defence  rests  ?  It  assumes 
that  retaliation  is  a  principle  in  its  nature  so  sacred,  that  it 
justifies  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  breach  of 
plighted  faith,  and  the  subversion  of  principles,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  had  been  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country.  The  avowal  of  such  a  principle  may  bo 
justified  at  this  time  by  interested  partisans  ;  but  the  time 
must  arrive,  when  a  more  impartial  tribunal  will  regard  it  in 
a  far  different  light,  and  pronounce  that  sentence  which 
violated  faith  and  broken  pledges  deserve.  Mr.  C.  said,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  affords  an  opportunity  to  the 
dominant  party  to  redeem  its  pledges,  as  late  as  it  is,  and  to 
avert,  at  least  in  part,  that  just  denunciation  which  an  im- 
partial posterity  will  otherwise  most  certainly  pronounce  on 
them.  He  hoped  that  they  would  embrace  the  opportunity, 
and  thereby  prove  that,  in  expelling  the  former  administra- 
tion they  were  not  merely  acting  a  part,  and  that  the  solemn 
pledges  and  promises  then  given  were  not  electioneering 
tricks,  devoid  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I  consider  it,  said  Mr. 
C,  as  an  evidence  of  that  deep  degeneracy,  which  precedes 
the  downfall  of  a  republic,  when  those  elevated  to  power, 
forget  the  promises  on  which  they  were  elevated  ;  the  certain 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
that  all  is  juggling  and  tricky  in  politics — and  to  create  an 
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turning  out  ot  office,  committed,  wi 
President,  is  a  means  of  increasing 
power  to  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  ext 
head  of  a  party,  not  founded  on  pi 
the  worst  of  all  bases,  that  of  person 
Having  shown  that  the  present 
power  by  the  hopes  excited,  and  prof 
the  very  abuses  which  now  had  gr 
excess,  Mr.  Calhoun  deplored,  in  ene 
cation  of  those  hopes ;  urging  the 
produced,  when  the  solemn  promises 
men  are  broken,  and  when  the  people 
political  truth  is  extinguished,  and  tl 
ments  are  merely  made  as  stepping  s 
instruments  of  electioneering. 

[Mr.  Benton  here  again  rose,  and  in  h 
vulgar  insolence,  interrupted  the  debate. 
Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  and  afler  soi 
the  point,  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said  :] 

I  rise  to  express  my  surprise  at  th 
member  from  Missouri  (Col.  Bento: 
his  seat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  cc 
attended  its  meetings.     While  the 
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that  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  it  would  pass 
without  opposition.  Under  this  impression  I  had  proposed 
to  myself  to  delay  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  report, 
till  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution,  from  which  the 
member  dissented,  came  under  consideration  ;  when  an  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  repel  his  broad  and  unfounded 
assertions  and  fallacious  conclusions,  and  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  report  on  all  the  points  on  which  it  had 
been  assailed  ;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senator  compels 
me  to  repel  his  assertions  without  further  delay. 

When  the  subject  of  printing  the  report  was  under  con- 
sideration a  few  days  since,  he  asserted,  in  the  boldest  man- 
ner, that  the  estimate  of  the  committee  in  relation  to  the 
surplus  revenue  was  so  wild,  that  wild  was  a  term  too  mod- 
crate  ;  and  that  none  less  strong  than  "  hallucination  "  could 
be  applied.  I  then  repelled  his  objections  in  a  manner  which 
I  trust  was  satisfactory  to  every  one  capable  of  estimating 
the  force  of  just  reasoning  ;  but  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
I  have  since  re-examined  the  subject,  and  now  pronounce, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  on  the  Senator's  own 
premises,  the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  correct — notwithstanding  the  outrageous  extrava- 
gance of  his  assertions.  The  Senator  did  not  venture  any 
argument  of  his  own  to  rebut  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  but,  with  that  deference  to  power  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  with  whom  he  is  politically  associa- 
ted, he  relied  solely  upon  the  statement  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury,  furnished  in  his  annual  report.  Now,  said  Mr. 
C,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
income  of  the  current  year,  instead  of  supporting  the  un- 
warranted assertions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  coincide 
remarkably  with  the  estimate  of  the  committee  ;  which  shows 
with  what  disregard  to  the  state  of  the  facts  the  Senator  ven- 
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tures  his  assertions,  though  uttered  with  so  much  confidenceL 
But  that  there  may  be  no  further  question  on  this  point,  I 
will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  itself,  and  compare 
in  detail  his  estimate  with  that  submitted  by  the  committee. 
Beginning,  then,  with  the  customs,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  our  revenue,  the  Secretary  estimates  the  income 
from  this  source  at  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  commit- 
tee at  sixteen  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  ;  making  a  difference  of  but  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars — a  very  striking  coincidence,  consider- 
ing that  the  calculations  rest  upon  grounds  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  Secretary  assumes  as  his  basis  the  income  from 
the  customs  for  the  last  year,  without  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
that  source  last  year  were  derived  from  duties  accruing  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  rates  were  much  higher  than  they 
are  now  ;  but  to  balance  this  error,  he  omits  to  take  into  the 
account  the  diminution  of  the  imports  of  articles  subject  to 
duty,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  currency, 
which  two  sums  nearly  balance  each  other ;  and  thus,  by  two 
errors  of  an  opposite  character,  and  of  nearly  equal  magni- 
tude, he  has  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  truth. 

As  to  the  next  greatest  source  of  our  revenue,  the  public 
lands,  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  ex- 
actly coincide  ;  both  placing  it  at  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  estimates  of  the  remaining  re- 
sources are  placed  by  the  Secretary  at  $500,070  ;  by  the 
committee  at  $450,000 ;  making  a  difference  of  $50,070 
only.  Adding  tliese  several  items  on  both  sides,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Secretary  amounts  to  $20,000,070  ;  and  that  of 
the  committee  to  $20,320,000  ;  making  a  difference  of  but 
$319,930.  So  much  for  the  income.  As  to  the  expendi- 
ture, I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Secretary  estimates  it  at 
$19,683,541 — ^making  a  difference  between  that  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  income,  of  $316,529.     The  committee,  on  the 
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contrary,  make  no  estimate  of  the  actual  expenditure.  Its 
object  was  not  to  estimate  the  expenditure  on  the  present 
scale,  which  is  admitted  by  the  Senator  himself  to  be  enor- 
mous, profuse,  and  profligate.  On  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain  to  what  these  expenditures 
might  safely  be  reduced,  consistently  with  the  just  efficiency 
of  the  Government.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  the  year 
1823  as  the  basis  on  which  to  rest  their  estimate — a  year 
which  the  Senator  at  that  time,  and  those  with  whom  he  then 
acted,  denounced  as  profuse  and  extravagant  (Mr.  Benton  as- 
sented), and  which  he  even  now  has  the  assurance  to  allude 
to  as  extravagant,  and  attempts  to  hold  me  responsible  as 
its  author.  Well,  then,  I  have  taken  this  extravagant  pe- 
riod. I  have  allowed  twenty  per  cent,  upon  its  expenditure — 
which  so  many  who  now  support  the  present  administration, 
then  pronounced  as  so  extravagant.  Yes,  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  then  expenditure  on  fortifications — on  internal  im- 
provements— on  pensions,  and  every  other  item,  all  of  which 
the  Senator  has  pronounced  to  have  been  so  extravagant  at 
that  period,  that  even  now  he  holds  the  then  administration 
responsible,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  the  present.  I  have  gone 
further.  I  have  added  the  actual  increase  of  pensions,  of 
which  he  now  complains  so  much,  and  to  which  he  mainly 
attributes  the  present  great  increase  of  expenditure,  to  the 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  find  that,  with  all  these  heavy  ad- 
ditions, the  expenditure  ought  not,  at  present,  to  exceed 
$12,060,412  per  annum  for  the  next  seven  years ;  which, 
deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
which  the  Senator  reUes  for  his  uncourteous  and  extravagant 
assertions,  leaves  a  balance  of  $7,939,658.  If  we  allow  for 
the  surplus  revenue  now  in  the  treasury,  deducting  two 
millions  for  contingent  expense,  and  the  Government  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank  stock — making  together 
$13.039,381 — and  distribute  this  sum  equally  in  the  next 
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seven  years,  it  would  give  $1,862,768  to  each  year.  Add 
this  to  the  surplus  already  obtained,  and  it  would  give  a  balance 
of  upwards  of  nine  millions,  as  estimated  by  the  committee. 

Thus,  said  Mr.  C,  the  very  authority  which  the  Senator 
resorts  to,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  has  ventured  to 
utter  his  bold  and  lawless  denunciations  of  the  report,  sus- 
tains it  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  carelessness  and  inattention  of  the  Senator 
in  his  assumptions  and  his  arguments. 

Nature,  said  Mr.  C,  has  bestowed  her  gifts  very  unequal- 
ly and  partially  upon  men.  To  some  she  has  given  one  qual- 
ity, and  to  others  another.  She  has  certainly  been  proiuso 
of  her  gifts  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  in 
one  particular  ;  she  has  endowed  him,  above  all  men,  with 
boldness — ^ycs,  boldness  of  assertion  ;  but  I  must  say  she  has 
been  more  niggard  in  the  power  of  ratiocination.  In  the  face 
of  this  confirmation  of  the  estimate  of  the  committee,  by  his 
own  authority,  he  has  ventured  to  assail  the  correctness  of 
the  report  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  and  bellowed  out 
that  the  estimate  was  extravagant — a  fallacy — hallucination ! 

He  has,  said  Mr.  C,  not  thought  proper  to  repeat  these 
offensive  epithets  in  the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered  ; 
but  in  lieu  of  them  he  tells  us  that  the  report  is  deceptive — 
fallacious  ;  and  that,  while  pretending  to  moderation  but  thin- 
ly veiled,  it  partakes  of  the  most  bitter  party  character  ;  and 
in  the  same  breath  with  which  he  makes  these  charges,  he 
alleges,  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  committee,  that  they 
did  not  go  into  an  inquiry  of  the  cause  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  patronage  and  expenditure,  which  the  Senator  can- 
not deny.  I  repel,  said  Mr.  C,  the  charges  of  the  Senator 
as  destitute  of  any  foundation,  and  affirm  that  the  report  is 
as  fi-ee  from  party  spirit  as  it  is  possible  for  a  paper  of  this 
description  to  be,  consistently  with  truth  and  a  regard  to 
duty.  The  Senate  charged  the  committee,  in  its  resolution, 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  Executive  patronage — ^its  great 
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increase  of  late — and  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  re- 
ducing it ;  and  how  could  the  committee  perform  this  duty 
without  speaking  freely  of  facts  as  they  exist  ?  How  could 
they  inform  the  people  of  these  States  of  the  extent  of  Ex- 
ecutive patronage,  and  the  cause  of  its  great  increase  of  late,  if 
they  had  said  less  than  they  have  ?  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
mittee looked  to  the  facts,  and  to  the  facts  only  ;  and  treated 
of  them,  as  much  as  possible,  separate  from  all  personal  or 
party  considerations  ;  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
while  he  charges  the  committee  with  giving  a  party  charac- 
ter to  the  report,  with  a  strange  inconsistency  and  confusion 
of  ideas,  blames  them  for  not  inquiring  into  the  fact  of  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  present  extravagant  expenditure  and 
enormous  patronage,  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny. 
Can  the  Senator  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  that  point  without  giving  a  violent  party 
character  to  the  report,  which  would  have  ended  in  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  applpng  a  remedy  to  ^hat  all  (and  he 
with  others)  admit  to  be  a  deep  and  dangerous  disease  ?  I 
must  tell  the  Senator  what,  as  a  member,  he  ought  to  know, 
that  the  committee  were  actuated  by  far  higher  and  more 
patriotic  considerations.  They  were  more  studious  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  to  arrest  the  dangerous  progress  of  events,  than 
of  giving  a  party  character  to  their  proceedings,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  bear  upon  those  in  power,  could  not  but  defeat 
the  object  which  the  Senate  had  in  view  in  instituting  the 
inquiry.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  committee  did  not  in- 
quire who  were  the  authors  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
They  were  not  deterred,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  insinuate,  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  inquiry  would  implicate  others  as 
the  authors  of  the  present  diseased  condition  of  the  country, 
and  exempt  the  administration.  The  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry, so  far  from  acquitting,  would  deeply  implicate  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  extravagant  expenditures  to  which  the 
Senator  alludes — internal  improvements,  pensions,  removal  of 


Btows  upon  hiiu  all  tno  uoiiur  aim  lui; 
tlie  State  of  Mississipjii  and  the  now  S 
of  gratitude  which  they  owe  him  aa  the 
policy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Scnatur  i 
rant  that  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
adoration,  who  was  the  real  author  ? 
that  Andrew  Jackson  himself  (as  he  cs 
the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  in  18] 
fact  ?  To  come  to  a  later  period,  ia 
Monroe  recommended,  in  one  of  liis  nn 
and  most  explicit  manner,  the  adoptioi 
removal  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  west  of  that 
message  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  founded  o 
was  the  author,  as  Secretary  of  War  ? 
facte  before  him,  could  the  Senator  proi 
the  present  President  was  the  authc 
that,  as  such,  he  ought  to  have  bestc 
sively  whatever  honor  and  gratitude  m 
me  tell  tho  Senator,  that  he  who  und 
errors  of  others,  ought  to  be  very  ci 
errors  himself. 

But  it  seems  that  the  committee  ha 
mous  error  in  tho  statement  of  the  e. 
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the  statement  itself  on  its  face  purports  to  be,  is  to  exhibit 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  only  for  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, without  inquiring  into  their  nature  and  character,  or  for 
what  reason  or  objects  they  were  incurred,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  regular  progression  and  great  in- 
crease of  the  expenditures  of  late.  The  statement  is  taken 
from  the  oflScial  returns  of  the  expenditure  during  the  ten 
yeare,  and  in  addition  to  which  the  report  gives  the  estimat- 
ed expenditure  for  1834,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  gives  the  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  current  year  :  so  that  the  committee  could  have 
had  no  object  in  selecting  1833  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the 
increase  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is.  It  was  selected  sim- 
ply because  it  is  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  official  and 
certain  returns  of  the  expenditures — those  of  1834  and  1835 
being  as  yet  in  some  degree  uncertain  and  conjectural.  Now, 
said  Mr.  C,  if  the  expenditure  of  1833  gives  us  so  unfair  a 
result :  if,  as  the  Senator  contends,  it  was  swelled  so  cnor- 
mously  by  accidental  circumstances,  that  seven  millions  ought 
to  be  deducted  to  obtain  the  true  result,  what  will  he  say  to 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  1834  and  1835,  which  are  but 
little  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  each  year  ?  Will 
he  pretend  to  say  that  any  extraordinary  occurrences  affect- 
ed the  disbursements  of  the  last  year,  or  that  those  of  the 
present,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  were  n^t  based  on  the 
usual  items  of  expenditure  ?  Let  us  then  lay  aside  the 
year  1833,  to  which  the  Senator  so  strenuously  objects  as 
being  a  year  of  extraordinary  disbursements,  and  take  that 
of  the  last  or  present  year,  the  expenditure  of  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  how  much  will  the  Senator  gain  by  comparing  either 
of  those  years  with  1823  instead  of  1833,  to  which  he  ob- 
jects. He  will  find,  on  comparison,  that  the  expenditurcj^  of 
1823,  compared  with  the  estimates  of  this  and  the  last  year, 
are  less  than  one  half ;  and  how  will  he,  who  in  1826  condenm- 


First,  tlif  iiJacit  iianit  wai-,  lu 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now,  g 
not  greatly  mistakon,  it  was  charged 
man,  a  friend  of  the  adminiatratioi 
that  petty  contest,  that  it  originate 
the  officerB  and  agents  of  the  govern 
have  beea  prevented  if  the  compla 
not  been  improperly  neglected  by  th 
atteod  to  them.  The  Senator  then 
extraordinary  Indian  treaties  in  that 
for  the  removal  and  subsistence  of 
gather  amounted  to  more  than  one  mi 
said  Mr.  C,  admit  this  deduction. 
gant  and  unreasonable  disbursemei 
reckiess  and  profuse  than  those  for 
purchasing  Indian  lands  and  removir 
many  fold  what  has  heretofore  bei 
believe  have  been  the  subject  of  as 
and  corruption,  than  the  post-o£Bc3 

The  Senator  next  deducts  the  e) 
Bion  act  of  1832,  which  he  denomii 
which  he  takes  care  to  charge  to  tl 
will  not,  said  Mr.  C,  permit  the  Se 
sibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  s 
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I  would  ask  the  Senator,  when  he  drew  his  report  in  1826 
and  denounced  the  then  administration  in  such  severe  and 
unqualified  tenns  for  their  extravagance,  whether  every  item 
of  expenditure  at  that  time  had  not  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress ?  and  with  what  semblance  of  justice  could  he  then 
transfer  the  blame  from  Congress  to  the  administration,  and 
now,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  from  the  admin- 
istration to  Congress  ?  He,  and  those  who  are  now  in  power, 
have  reaped  the  fruit — and  as  they  obtained  power  by  holding 
others  responsible,  so  it  is  just  that  they  should,  in  turn,  be 
held  responsible.  I  go  further.  I  maintain  as  a  sound  rule, 
tliat  every  administration,  unless  it  be  in  a  minority  in  both 
Houses,  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  to 
be  held  responsible  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  striking  eviden- 
ces of  the  diseased  and  corrupt  state  of  the  present  times, 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Has  not  the  present  administration 
had,  at  all  times,  a  majority  either  in  this  or  the  other  House  ? 
and  has  not  the  President  freely  exercised  his  veto  whenever 
any  party  object  was  to  be  efiected  ?  Why  then  has  this 
appropriation,  which  the  Senator  designates  as  so  extravagant 
and  improper,  been  permitted  to  pass  ?  Why  was  it  not  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  where  the  adminis- 
tration had  a  settled  majority,  or  arrested  by  the  President's 
veto  ?  I  will  answer  these  questions.  It  is  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  thought  proper  to  make  either  this,  or 
any  other  question  of  principle  or  policy,  a  party  question. 
A  member  may  vote  on  any  question  of  the  kind  for  or 
against,  and  be  still  a  good  Jackson  man.  He  may  be  for 
or  against  internal  improvements — ^for  or  against  the  tariflf — 
for  or  against  this  or  that  expenditure — for  or  against  the 
Bank,  without  forfeiting  his  party  character,  provided  always 
and  nevertheless,  he  shall  submit  to  party  discipline  and  sus- 
tain the  party  candidates  for  ofiice.  This  is  the  only  cohe- 
sive principle  ;  this  is  the  only  subject  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  question. 


I 


Ueneral  Oackenn  bestowed  the  high 
Senator  (Mr.  Forsytii),  wlio  had  o 
very  iieat  of  the  controversy,  avowi 
while  other  Senators  who  were  open 
tion  were  denounced  ;  thus  furnish 
tration  of  the  truth  of  what  I  hav 
cohesive  principle  which  biads  t<^ 
rallied  under  the  name  of  Generd  i 
age.  Their  object  is  to  get  and  to  h 
ing  political  maxim,  openly  avowe< 
rtie  former  Senators  from  New-Ti 
State  {Mr.  Marcy),  ie  that,  "to 
spoils  of  victory  I "  a  sentiment  n 
the  present  session,  as  I  understam 
ber  in  the  other  House,  and  wh 
declare  every  man  a  hypocrite  who 
any  one,  who  will  duly  reflect  on 
say  that  all  is  sound,  and  that  ou 
dei^iog  a  great  and  fatal  chang 
ourselves — the  very  essence  of  a  fr 
considering  offices  as  public  trusts, 
the  country,  and  not  for  the  bent 
party ;  and  that  system  of  politif 
offices  in  a  different  light,  as  public 
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tendency  in  our  system  to  degenerate  into  tliis  diseased  state ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (it  cannot  be  done  too  often), 
what  is  stated  in  the  report,  that  whenever  the  Executive 
patronage  shall  become  suflSciently  strong  to  form  a  party 
based  on  its  influence  exclusively,  the  liberty  of  the  country, 
should  that  state  of  tilings  continue  for  any  considerable 
period,  must  be  lost.  We  would  make  a  great  mistake  were 
we  to  suppose  that,  because  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain can  maintain  its  freedom  under  an  immense  patronage, 
ours  also  can.  The  genius  of  the  two  governments  in 
this  particular  is  wholly  dissimilar  ;  so  much  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  contrast.  It  is  the  feature  by  which  they  are 
most  distinguished.  No  free  government  that  ever  existed 
could  maintain  its  liberty  under  so  much  patronage  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  few  that  could  not  bear  more 
than  ours.  But,  said  Mr.  C,  it  is  a  great  subject,  which 
I  cannot  enter  upon  on  the  present  occasion.  I  return  to 
the  objection  which  the  Senator  made  to  the  statement  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  year  1833.  I  could  not  be  ignorant, 
said  Mr.  C,  in  making  a  movement  against  Executive  patron- 
age, that  I  would  bring  down  upon  me  the  vengeance  of  that 
great  and  powerful  corps  now  held  together  by  this  single 
cohesive  principle — a  principle  as  flexible  as  India  rubber, 
and  as  tough  too.  The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  he, 
who  attempts  reformation,  attempts  it  at  no  small  hazard. 
I  know  the  relation  which  the  Senator  bears  to  the  dominant 
party.     He  is  identified  with  them, 

[Here  Mr.  Benton  said,  Mrs.  Royal  says  so ;  to  which  Mr.  C.  re 
plied,  she  says  truly  ;  and  proceeded,] 

and  is  their  organ  on  the  present  occasion.     His  position 
compels  him  to  adopt  the  course  he  has  pursued. 

There  remain,  then,  only  two  items  of  the  seven  millions 
to  be  deducted  :  certain  refunded  duties,  and  the  payment 
under  the  Danish  convention,  amoimting  to  less  than  one 
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million  and  a  half,  which,  if  they  were  paid  during  the  year, 
may  bo  deducted  as  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  for 
which  the  administration  is  not  responsible ;  and  thus  the 
seven  millions  of  the  Senator  dwindles  down  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  after 
being  freed  of  all  the  items  of  which  it  can  justly  be,  will 
give  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  year  1833,  over  that 
of  1822,  of  $11,429,750. 

When  the  report  asserted,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the  period 
from  1823  to  1833,  was  one  of  profound  peace,  to  which  the 
Senator  so  violently  objects,  the  committee  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  disturbance  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers,  on 
our  northwest  frontier,  which  the  Senator  has  attempted  to 
dignify  by  calling  it  a  war.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was 
limited  to  a  single  tribe,  headed  by  a  single  chief,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  lasted 
but  a  few  months ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Senator  fix)m 
Missouri  to  impeach  the  coiTCctness  of  the  report,  which 
asserts  the  period  to  be  one  of  profound  peace,  by  calling  to 
our  recollection  this  paltry  affair,  which  originated  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  administration,  and  has  swelled  into  the 
little  magnitude  which  it  attained,  by  its  mismanagement. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  endeavors  to  escape  from  the 
inconsistency  in  which  he  is  placed  by  his  report  in  1826  and 
his  present  position.  He  says  that  I  was  mistaken  in  placing 
his  defence  of  General  Jackson's  removals  from  office  on 
political  grounds,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation  ;  that  it  was 
not  on  that  principle,  but  that  of  equalizing  the  offices 
between  the  parties.  I,  said  Mr.  C,  have  not  the  sagacity 
to  p(?rceive  the  difference  as  applied  to  the  present  case,  or 
by  what  possibility  the  Senator  can  escape  from  the  incon- 
sistency in  which  he  is  involved,  by  substituting  the  one  for 
the  other.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  1826,  as  Ohairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Executive  Patronage,  he  made  a 
report,  in  which  he  condenmed  the  principle  of  removal  fiom 
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office  in  the  severest  terms,  more  severe  than  those  used  in 
the  present  report.  He  traced  its  destructive  tendency  to 
the  great  increase  which  it  was  calculated  to  give  to  Execu- 
tive patronage,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  the  power  by 
the  President  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  now,  when  the 
present  administration  has  carried  the  exercise  of  this  very 
power,  thus  condemned  by  the  Senator,  more  than  thirty- 
fold  beyond  any  or  all  preceding  administrations,  the  Senator 
ventures  to  rest  his  vindication  of  the  administration  and  his 
support  of  it  on  the  ground  of  equalization — equalization  I 
What  allusion,  what  exception  did  the  Senator  make  in  favor 
of  equalization  in  his  report  ?  and  how  can  equalization  any 
more  than  retaliation  justify  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  C.  said,  I  regret  that  I  have  been  forced  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  topics  on  the  present  bill,  in  reference  to 
which  the  committee  is  unanimous ;  but  the  extraordinaiy 
course  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  his  bold  and  unfounded 
charges  and  unwarranted  imputations,  compel  me  to  adopt 
the  course  which  I  have.  I  now  hope  that  the  bill  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  that  further  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  report  will  be  postponed  to  some  future  and  more 
suitable  occasion. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Abolition  Petitions,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 

March  9th,  1836. 

[The  question  of  receiving  the  petitions  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  under  considera- 
tion : — 1 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  said :  If  we  may  judge  from 

what  has  been  said,  the  mind  of  the  Senate  is  ftdly  made  up 

on  the  subject  of  these  petitions.     With  the  exception  of  the 
VOL.  n. — 80 
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two  SenatOM  from  Vermont,  all  who  have  spoken  have 
avowed  their  conviction,  not  only  that  they  contain  nothing 
requiring  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  that  the  petitions  are 
lughly  mischievous,  as  tending  to  agitate  and  distract  thu 
country,  and  to  endanger  the  Union  itself.  With  thcae  con- 
cessions, I  may  fairly  ask,  why  should  these  petitions  be  re- 
ceived ?  Why  receive,  when  wc  have  made  up  our  mind  not 
to  act  ?  Why  idly  waste  our  time  and  lower  our  dignity  in 
the  useless  ceremony  of  receiving  to  reject,  as  is  proposed, 
should  tlie  petitions  he  received  ?  Why  finally  receive  what 
all  acknowledge  to  be  highly  dangerous  and  mischievous  ? 
But  one  reason  has  or  can  be  assigned — ^that  not  to  receive 
would  he  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition,  and,  of  course, 
/  that  we  are  bound  to  receive,  however  objectionable  Rnd 
dangerous  the  petitions  may  be.  If  such  be  the  fact,  there 
IB  an  end  to  the  queHtion.  As  great  as  would  be  the  advan- 
tage to  tlie  abolitionists,  if  we  are  bound  to  receive — if  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  not  to  receive, 
we  must  acquiesce.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  sliall  be  shown, 
not  only  that  wo  are  not  bound  to  receive,  but  that  to  receive 
on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  placed,  would  sacrifice 
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constitution;  but  finding  it  so  earnest. y  maintained,  I  have 
since  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  confirmation  of  my  first  impression,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  claim  of  right  is  without  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  question,  I  must  say,  has  not  been  fairly  met.  Those 
opposed  to  the  side  which  we  support,  have  discussed  the 
question  as  if  we  denied  the  right  of  petition,  when  they 
could  not  but  know  that  the  true  issue  is  not  as  to  the  eocist^ 
ence  of  the  right,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  its  eocteni 
and  limits,  which  not  one  of  our  opponents  has  so  much  as 
attempted  to  ascertain.  What  they  have  declined  doing  I 
undertake  to  perform. 

There  must  be  some  point,  all  will  agree,  where  the  right 
of  petition  ends,  and  that  of  this  body  begins.  Where  is 
that  point  ?  I  have  examined  this  question  carefully,  and  I 
assert  boldly,  without  the  least  fear  of  refutation,  that, 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  the  right  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
the  presentation  of  a  petition,  at  which  point  the  rights  of 
this  body  commence.  When  a  petition  is  presented,  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  It  must  then  be  acted  on.  Some  dis- 
position must  be  made  of  it  before  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  other  subject.  This  no  one  will 
deny.  With  the  action  of  the  Senate  its  right  commences — 
a  right  secured  by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  vests  each  House  with  the  authority  of  regulating  its 
own  proceedings, — that  is,  of  determining  by  fixed  rules  the 
order  and  form  of  its  action.  To  extend  the  right  of  petition 
beyond  presentation,  is  clearly  to  extend  it  beyond  that 
point  where  the  action  of  the  Senate  commences,  and,  as  such, 
is  a  manifest  violation  of  its  constitutional  rights.  Here 
then  we  have  the  limits  between  the  right  of  petition  and 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  regulate  its  proceedings  clearly 
fixed,  and  so  perfectly  defined  as  not  to  admit  of  mistake — 
and  I  would  add  of  controversy,  had  it  not  been  questioned 
in  this  discussion.  • 
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If  what  I  have  asserted  Teqiiired  confirmation,  ampin 
might  be  found  in  our  niles,  which  embody  the  delibemto 

flense  of  the  Senate  on  this  point,  from  tlie  cDmmencemeiit 
of  the  Government  to  this  day.  Among  them  the  Senato 
has  prescribfd  that  of  its  proceedinge  on  the  prt'senttition  of 
petitions.  It  is  contained  in  the  24th  Rule,  which  I  ask  tho 
Secretary  to  read,  with  Mr,  Jefiereon's  remarks  in  refoienco 
toit:— 

"Before  any  petition  or  memorial  oddrussNl  to  the  Senate  shall  IM 
receieed,  and  rend  nt  tho  table,  whether  the  some  shall  bo  introduced  bjr 
the  President  or  a  memher.  abriof  Btatcment  of  the  contcnta  of  the  petilioii 
nr  tacniortal  t^huU  rerhally  he  mode  hy  the  introducer." — Itule  24. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks : — 

"  Begulurly  a  violion  for  reccivirtg  it  mint  be  made  and  teconded, 
and  the  question  put  ■whether  it  thall  be  reciiced;  but  a  cry  from  th« 
HouBe  of  '  receive,'  or  orcn  a  fiilonco,  dispeoBes  nilb  the  formality  of  ths 
question  " 

Here  we  have  a  confirmation  of  all  I  have  asBorted,  It 
clearly  proves  that  when  a  petition  is  presented,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  commences.     The  first  act  is  to  receive  tho 
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I  feel  that  I  might  here  terminate  the  discussion.  I  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  right  of  petition  cannot  possibly 
be  extended  beyond  presentation.  At  that  point  it  is  met 
by  the  rights  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  so  far  from  being  bound  to  receive  these 
petitions — so  far  would  a  rejection  be  from  violating  the 
right  of  petition,  we  are  left  perfectly  free  to  reject  or  to  re- 
ceive at  pleasure,  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  with- 
out violating  the  rights  of  this  body,  secured  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

But  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  remove  every  difficulty ;  and,  that  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  may  remain,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections our  opponents  have  made  to  the  grounds  I  have 
taken.  At  the  head  of  these,  it  has  been  urged,  again  and 
again,  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  that  not 
to  receive  petitions  is  to  refuse  a  hearing.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  throughout  this  discussion  those  opposed  to  us 
have  dealt  in  such  vague  generalities,  and  ventured  assertions 
with  so  little  attention  to  facts.  Why  have  they  not  in- 
formed us,  in  the  present  instance,  what  is  meant  by  the  right 
to  be  heard,  and  how  that  right  is  violated  by  a  refusal  to 
receive  ?  Had  they  thought  proper  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion, it  would  at  least  have  greatly  facilitated  my  reply  ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire  into  the  different  senses 
in  which  the  assertion  may  be  taken,  and  then  to  show  that 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  right  of  petition  in  the  slightest 
degree  infringed  by  a  refusal  to  receive. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  these  peti- 
tioners have  a  right  to  be  heard  ?  Is  it  meant  that  they 
have  a  right  to  appear  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  person  to 
present  their  petition,  and  to  be  heard  in  its  defence  ?  If  this 
be  the  meaning,  the  dullest  apprehension  must  see  that  the 
question  of  receiving  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  such 
right.     K  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard  personally  at  our 
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bar,  it  is  not  tlie  24tli  nile  of  our  procoetlings,  but  the  19th 
whicli  s-iolatea  that  right.  This  rule  expressly  provides  that 
ti  motion  to  admit  any  person  whatever  within  the  doon  of 
the  Senate  to  present  a  petition  shall  be  out  of  order,  and 

of  course  excludes  the  ]>otitioners  from  being  heard  in  per- 
son. But  it  iiiuy  be  meant  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to 
have  their  jietitions  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  read  in  their 
Iiearing.  if  tliia  he  the  meaning,  the  right  has  been  enjoyed 
in  the  present  iustimcc  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  petition 
wuH  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) in  the  usual  mode,  by  giving  a  statement  of  its  con- 
tents, and  on  ray  call  was  read  by  the  Secretary  at  his  table. 
But  one  more  sense  can  he  attached  to  the  assertion.  It 
may  be  meant  tliat  tlio  petitioners  have  a  right  to  have  their 
petitions  discussed  by  the  Senate.  It'  this  be  intended, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  there  never  was  an  assertion  mors 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  facts  than  that  which  has  been  so 
frequently  made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — that,  tore- 
fuse  to  receive  the  jietition,  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  pe- 
titioners. Kas  not  this  question  been  before  us  for  months  ? 
Has  not  the  petition  been  discussed  day  after  day,  fully  and 

Cniclv      !n    nil    itn    ViriiiriniTig  P  Anil    hnw     with     t)>Riw   ^ntm 
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SO,  in  feet,  than  any  other,  except  the  final  question  on  the 
rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  or  some  tantamount 
question.  Whatever  may  go  to  show  that  the  petition  is  or 
is  not  deserving  the  action  of  this  body  may  be  freely  urged 
for  or  against  it,  as  has  been  done  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  it  and  many 
of  the  subsequent  questions  which  may  be  raised  after  recep- 
tion, and  particularly  the  one  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy),  who  now  is  so  strenuous  an  advo- 
cate in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  petitioners  to  be  heard.  He 
spoke  with  apparent  complacency  of  his  course,  as  it  re- 
spects another  of  these  petitions.  And  what  was  that 
course  ?  He  who  is  now  so  eager  for  discussion,  to  give  a 
hearing,  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table — a  motion 
which  cuts  off  all  discussion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  question  on  receiving  peti- 
tions admits  of  so  wide  a  scope  for  discussion,  why  not  re- 
ceive this  petition,  and  discuss  it  at  some  subsequent  stage  ? 
Why  not  receive,  it  in  order  to  reject  its  prayer,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan),  instead 
of  rejecting  the  petition  itself  on  the  question  of  receiving, 
as  we  propose  ?     What  is  the  difference  betwcn  the  two  ? 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  stage  to  compare,  or  rather  to 
contrast  the  two  courses,  for  they  admit  of  no  comparison. 
My  object  at  present  is  to  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  ;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  I  will  then  show  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  follow  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
be  the  after  disposition  what  it  may.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  it  is  only  on  the  question  of  re- 
ceiving that  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  petition  itself.  On 
all  others,  the  opposition  is  to  its  prayer.  On  the  decision, 
then,  of  the  question  of  receiving  depends  the  important 
question  of  jurisdiction.  To  receive  is  to  take  jurisdiction — 
to  give  an  implied  pledge  to  investigate  and  decide  on  the 
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prayer, — to  give  tbe  petition  a  place  in  our  ftrcliiveg,  and 
become  responsibli;  for  ita  satc-keoiJing ;  and  lio  who  rotes  for 
receiving  this  petition  on  the  ground  on  which  itfi  nicoptioii 
is  plact'd,  vote^  that  Congress  is  bound  to  take  jurifuliction 
of  the  question  of  abolishing  sliivtry  Iwlh  here  and  in  the 
Btates — gives  an  implied  pledge  to  tako  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  oixlere  the  petition  to  be  placed  among  the 
public  records  i'ur  safe-keeping. 

But  to  proceed  ia  reply  to  tbe  objections  of  our  opponents. 
It  is  next  urged  that  precedents  ant  against  the  side  wo 
support.  I  uiDct  this  objection  witli  a  direct  deniaL  From 
the  heglDning  of  the  Government  to  the  commencement  of 
this  aession,  there  ia  not  a  single  precedent  that  justifies  th« 
receiving  of  these  petitions  on  the  ground  on  which  their 
reception  ia  urged.  The  real  stale  of  the  caae  ia,  that  -we 
are  not  following  but  making  precedents.  For  the  first  timo 
has  the  iirincijde  been  assumed,  tliat  we  are  bound  to  receive 
petitions  ;  that  we  have  no  discretion,  but  must  take  juris- 
diction over  them,  however  absurd,  frivolous,  mischievous,  or 
foreign  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  Government  wae 
created.  Receive  these  petitions,  and  you  will  create  a  pr&- 
Godent  which  will  hereafter  establish  this  monstrous  principle. 
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adopt  some  measure  of  inteixiiction  prior  to  1808,  when,  hj 
the  constitution,  they  would  be  authorized  to  suppress  that 
trade.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition : 

"  But  we  find  it  indispensably  incumbent  on  us,  as  a  religious  body, — 
assuredly  believing  that  both  the  true  temporal  interests  of  nations,  and 
eternal  well-being  of  individuals,  depend  on  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  before  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor  of  men, — 
thus  to  attempt  to  excite  your  attention  to  the  affecting  subject  (of  the  slave 
trade),  earnestly  desiring  that  the  infinite  Father  of  Spirits  may  so  enrich 
your  minds  with  his  love  and  truth,  and  so  influence  your  understanding 
by  that  pure  wisdom  which  is  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  as  that  a  sincere 
and  an  impartial  inquiry  may  take  place,  whether  it  be  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  duty  of  your  exalted  station  to  exert  upright  endeavors,  to  the 
full  extent  of  your  power,  to  remove  every  obstruction  to  public  righteous- 
ness, which  the  influence  or  artifice  of  particular  persons  governed  by  the 
narrow,  mistaken  views  of  self-interest  has  occasioned  ;  and  whether,  not- 
withstanding such  seeming  impediments,  it  bo  not  really  within  your 
power  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy,  which,  if  adhered  to,  we  cannot  doubt 
abolition  must  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator,  where  is  the  analogy  between 
this  and  the  present  petition,  the  reception  of  which  he  so 
strenuously  urges  ?  He  is  a  lawyer  of  long  experience  and 
of  distinguished  reputation — and  I  put  the  question  to  him, 
on  what  possible  principle  can  a  case  so  perfectly  dissimilar 
justify  the  vote  he  intends  to  give  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
On  what  possible  ground  can  the  vote  of  Mr.  Madison  to  refer 
that  petition,  on  which  he  has  so  much  relied,  justify  hira  in 
receiving  this  ?  Does  he  not  perceive,  in  his  own  example, 
the  danger  of  forming  precedents  ?  If  he  may  call  to  his 
aid  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  case  so  dissimilar,  to 
justify  the  reception  of  this  petition,  and  thereby  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  question  of  emancipation,  to 
n^hat  purpose  hereafter  may  not  the  example  of  his  course  on 
the  present  occasion  be  perverted  ? 

It  is  not  my  design  to  censure  Mr.  Madison's  course,  but 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  espreasing  my  regret  that  his  Dfune  ia 
not  found  associated,  on  that  occasion,  with  tlie  sagacious  and 
tirm  representatives  from  the  South — Siuitli,  Tucker  and 
Broolie,  of  South  Carolina,  Jamca  Jackaou,  of  Crcorgia,  and 
many  otliers  who,  at  that  early  period,  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  mot  it  as  it  ought  ever  to  be  met  by  those  who  regard 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Had  he 
added  the  weight  of  Ida  talents  and  authority  to  theirs,  a 
more  healthy  Umo  of  sentiment  than  that  which  now  unfortu- 
nately esiflts,  would  this  day  liave  been  the  consequence. 

Another  case  has  been  cited,  to  juslify  the  vote  for  recep- 
tion. I  refer  to  tlie  petition  from  the  Quakers,  in  1805, 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  relies 
onto  sustain  him  in  receiving  the  present  petition.  What  I 
have  said  in  reply  to  the  precedent  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  applies  equally  to  this.  Like  that,  the  petition 
prayed  legislation,  not  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  over  whicli  subject  Congress,  tlicn  in  a.  few 
years,  would  have  full  jurisdiction  by  tlie  constitution,  and 
might  well  have  their  attention  called  to  it  in  advance.  But, 
though  their  objects  were  the  same,  the  manner  in  which  tho 
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from  the  slaveholding  States,  and  this  on  a  simple  petition 
praying  for  legislation  on  a  subject  over  which  Congress  in  so 
short  a  time  would  have  full  authority.  What  an  example 
to  us  on  the  present  occasion  !  Can  any  man  doubt,  from 
the  vote,  if  the  Southern  Senators  on  that  occasion  had  been 
placed  in  our  present  situation — that,  had  it  been  their  lot 
as  it  is  ours,  to  meet  that  torrent  of  petitions  which  is  now 
poured  in  on  Congress — not  from  peaceable  Quakers,  but 
ferocious  incendiaries — not  to  suppress  the  African  slave 
trade,  but  to  abolish  slavery — they  would,  with  united  voice, 
have  rejected  the  petition  with  scorn  and  indignation  ?  Can 
any  one  who  knew  him  doubt,  that  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  South  (the  gallant  Sumter),  who  on  that  occasion  voted 
for  receiving  the  petition,  would  have  been  among  the  first 
to  vindicate  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  represented,  had 
the  question  at  tliat  day  been  what  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion  ? 

We  are  next  told  that,  instead  of  looking  to  the  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limits  to  the  right 
of  petition,  we  must  push  that  instrument  aside,  and  go  back 
to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  for  its  origin 
and  limitation.  We  live  in  strange  times.  It  seems  there 
are  Christians  now  more  orthodox  than  the  Bible,  and  poli- 
ticians whose  standard  is  higher  than  the  constitution  ;  but 
I  object  not  to  tracing  the  right  to  these  ancient  and  venera- 
ted sources ;  I  hold  in  high  estimation  the  institutions  of  our 
English  ancestors.  They  grew  up  gradually  through  many 
generations,  by  the  incessant  and  untiring  efforts  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  brave  people  struggling  for  centuries  against  the 
power  of  the  crown.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  nearly 
all  that  has  been  gained  fur  liberty  in  modern  times,  except- 
ing what  we  have  added.  But  may  I  not  ask  how  it  has 
happened  that  our  opponents,  in  going  back  to  these  sacred 
instruments,  have  not  thought  proper  to  cite  their  provisions, 
or   to  show  in   what  manner  our  refusal  to  receive  theso 
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petitions  violates  the  right  of  petition  as  secured  hj  them  ? 
I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  supply  the  omission — ^to  cito 
what  they  have  omitted  to  cite,  or  to  prove,  from  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  that  to  be  no  violation  of  them  which  they 
have  not  proved  to  be  a  violation.  It  is  imnecessary.  The 
practice  of  parliament  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  It  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  right,  as  secured  by 
those  instruments,  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions.  To  estab- 
lish what  this  practice  is,  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  from 
Hatsell,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority,  the  several  para- 
graphs which  are  marked  with  a  pencil,  commencing  at  page 
760,  under  the  head  of  Petitions  on  Matter  of  Supply  : 

"On  the  9th  of  April  1G94,  a  petition  was  tendered  to  the  House,  re- 
lating to  the  bill  for  granting  to  their  Majesties  several  duties  upon  the 
tonnage  of  ships ;  and  the  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  received, 
it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  On  the  28th  of  April,  1G98,  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  House 
against  the  bill  for  laying  a  duty  upon  inland  pit  coal ;  and  the  question 
being  put,  that  the  petition  be  received,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  See, 
also,  the  29th  and  30th  of  June,  1G98,  petitions  relating  to  the  duties 
upon  Scotch  linens,  and  upon  whale  fins  imported. — Vide  20th  of  April 
1698. 

"  On  the  5th  of  January,  1703,  a  petition  of  the  maltsters  of  Netting* 
ham  being  offered,  against  the  bill  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt^  and 
the  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  brought  up,  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 

*'  On  the  2Ist  December,  170G,  Resolved,  That  this  House  will  receive 
no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to  public  service,  but  what  is 
recommended  from  the  Crown.  Upon  the  11th  of  June,  1713.  this  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  standing  order  of  the  House. 

"  On  the  29th  of  March,  1707,  Resolved,  That  the  House  will  not  pro- 
ceed on  any  petition,  motion,  or  bill  for  granting  any  money,  or  for  releasing 
or  compounding  any  money  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House ;  and  this  is  declared  to  be  a  standing  order.  See,  also^ 
the  29th  of  November,  1710. 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  1713,  Resolved,  That  the  House  will  receive  no 
petition  for  compounding  debts  to  the  Crown,  upon  any  branch  of  the 
revenue,  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  annexed,  stating  the 
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debt,  what  prosecutions  have  been  made  for  the  rccoyerj  thereof,  ani) 
what  the  petitioner  and  his  security  arc  able  to  pay. 

"  On  the  25th  of  March,  1715,  this  is  declared  to  be  a  standing  order. 
See  the  2d  of  March,  1735,  and  the  9th  of  January  1752,  the  proceedings 
upon  petitions  of  this  sort. 

"  On  the  8th  of  March,  1732,  a  petition  being  offered  ogainst  a  bill 
depending  for  securing  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonics,  it  was  refused  to  be 
brought  up.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
search  precedents  in  relation  to  the  receiving  or  not  receiving  petitions 
against  the  imposing  of  duties ;  and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in 
the  negative." 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  Not  only  are  peti- 
tions rejected,  but  resolutions  are  passed  refusing  to  receive 
entire  classes  of  petitions,  and  that  too  on  the  subject  of  im- 
posing taxes — a  subject,  above  all  others,  in  relation  to  which 
we  would  suppose  the  right  ought  to  be  held  most  sacred, — 
and  this  within  a  few  years  after  the  declaration  of  rights. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy),  who 
pronounced  in  his  place,  in  the  boldest  and  most  unqualified 
manner,  that  there  was  no  deliberative  body  which  did  not 
act  on  the  principle  that  it  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  ? 
That  a  member  of  his  long  experience  and  caution  should 
venture  to  make  an  assertion  so  unfounded,  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  carelessness,  both  as  to  facts  and  argu- 
ment, with  which  this  important  subject  has  been  examined 
and  discussed  on  that  side. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  to  go 
back  to  remote  periods  to  find  precedents  for  the  rejection 
of  petitions.  This  body  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  after 
full  deliberation,  a  short  time  since,  rejected  a  petition  :  and 
among  those  who  voted  for  the  rejection  will  be  found  the 
names  (of  courae  I  exclude  my  own)  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  members  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
resolutions  in  the  nature  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  citizens 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  approving  the  act  of  the  President  in 


removing  the  depositB.     I  ask  the  Secrotary  to  read  tho  jm 
nals  on  the  c 


"  The  Vice- President  communicfttcd  a  preunhle  and  a  series  of  nsc^u- 
tjona  Bdoptcd  at  &  meeting  uf  the  dtwcns  of  York  county,  PeniUj'lTatim, 
RpprOTinp  the  act  of  the  Executive  removing  llie  public  money  from  tlic 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  oppoaod  to  the  renawal  of  tlio  charter  of 
Eaiii  bank  ;  wliich  liiTici!;  bocn  read,  Mr.  Clay  objected  to  the  reccptioa. 
And  on  the  question,  Shall  they  be  rc<*iv«d7  it  was  di'lennbed  in  tlie 
negative — yeas,  20  ;  nays,  24, 

'■  On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  yeas  aail  niys  b^ing  desired  by  OBft- 
fifth  of  the  Senalr}i-s  prceent,  those  who  Tot«d  in  tlie  aftirmativc,  iro, 

"  Messrs.  Benton,  Broivn,  Forsyth,  Qrundy,  Hmdricks,  Hill,  Kane, 
King  of  Alabama;  King  of  Georgia  j  Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Morria 
Robinson,  Shcplcy,  Tallm.Tdge,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkms,  "Wright. 

"Those  who  voted  in  tho  negative  are, 

"Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuyseo, 
Kent,  Leigh,  Moore,  Nandain,  Poindeslcr,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  SiUbec,  Smith,  Southard,  Spragnc,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  W»gg»- 
man,  Webster." 

In  citing  this  cose  it  is  not  my  inteation  to  call  in  qae»- 
tion  the  consistency  of  any  member  on  this  floor  ;  it  would 
be  unworthy  ol'  the  occasion.  I  doubt  not  the  rote  then  ^ven 
was  given  from  a  full  coaviction  of  its  correctness,  as  it  will 
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to  prevent  the  people  from  peaceably  assembling  and  peti- 
tioning for  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  clearly  intended  to 
prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  right  might  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  pretended  that  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions 
touches  in  the  slightest  degree  on  these  limits.  To  suppose 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution — no,  not  its  framers, 
but  those  jealous  patriots  who  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
instrument  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and 
who  proposed  this  very  provision  to  guard  what  they  con- 
sidered a  sacred  right — performed  their  task  so  bunglingly  as 
to  omit  any  essential  guard,  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  those  stern  and  sagacious  men  ;  and  yet  this 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  has  ven- 
tured to  assert.  He  said  that  no  provision  was  added  to  guard 
against  the  rejection  of  petitions,  because  the  obligation  to 
receive  was  considered  so  clear  that  it  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary ;  when  he  oght  to  have  known  that,  according  to  the 
standing  practice  at  the  time,  parliament  was  in  the  constant 
habit  as  has  been  shown,  of  refusing  to  receive  petitions — a 
practice  which  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  authors 
of  the  amendment ;  and  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that,  in  omitting  to  provide  that  petitions  should  be  received, 
it  was  not  intended  to  comprehend  their  reception  in  the 
right  of  petition. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  established  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  ;  and  that 
if  we  should  reject  them  we  would  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, infringe  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  now  time  to  look 
to  the  rights  of  this  body,  and  to  see  whether,  if  we  should 
receive  them,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  only  reason 
for  receiving  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so,  we  would  not  es- 
tablish a  principle  which  would  trench  deeply  on  the  rights 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  already  shown,  that  where  the  action 
of  the  Senate  commences,  there  also  its  right  to  determine 
how  and  when  it  shaU  act  also  commences.     I  have  also 
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shown  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  necessarily  begins  on  the 
presentation  of  a  petition ;  that  the  petition  is  then  before 
the  body  ;  that  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  to  other  business 
without  making  some  disposition  of  it  ;  and  that,  by  the 
24th  rule,  the  first  action  after  presentation  is  on  a  question 
to  receive  the  petition.  To  extend  the  right  of  petition  to 
the  question  of  receiving,  is  to  expunge  this  rule — to  abolish 
this  unquestionable  right  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  too,  for  the 
benefit,  in  this  case,  of  the  aboUtionists.  Their  gain  would 
be  at  the  loss  of  this  body.  I  have  not  expressed  myself  too 
strongly.  Give  the  right  of  petition  the  extent  contended 
for ;  decide  that  we  are  bound,  under  the  constitution,  to 
receive  these  incendiary  petitions,  and  the  very  motion  before 
the  Senate  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the  constitution  makes 
it  our  duty  to  receive,  we  would  have  no  discretion  left  to 
reject,  as  the  motion  presupposes.  Our  rules  of  proceeding 
must  accord  with  the  constitution.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  rev- 
enue bills,  which,  by  the  constitution,  must  originate  in  the 
other  House,  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  intro<luce  them 
here,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  so  decided.  For  like  rea- 
son, if  we  arc  bound  to  receive  petitions,  the  present  motion 
would  be  out  of  order  ;  and,  if  such  be  your  opinion,  it  is 
your  duty,  as  the  presiding  officer,  lo  call  me  to  order,  and 
to  aiTCst  all  further  discussion  on  the  question  of  reception. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of  the 
right  which  I  fear  we  are  about  to  abandon,  with  the  view  to 
ascertain  what  must  be  the  consequence  if  we  should  surren- 
der it. 

Of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  deliberative  body,  I  know 
of  none  more  universal,  or  indispensable  to  a  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  than  the  right  to  determine  at  its  dis- 
cretion what  it  shall  receive,  over  what  it  shall  extend  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  what  it  shall  direct  its  deliberation  and 
action.  It  is  the  first  and  universal  law  of  all  such  bodies, 
and  extends  not  only  to  petitions,  but  to  reports,  to  bills^ 
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and  resolutions,  varied  only,  in  the  two  latter,  in  the  form  of 
the  question.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  function  in  the 
animal  economy,  with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed, 
of  selecting,  through  the  instinct  of  taste,  what  to  receive  or 
reject  ;  and  on  which  the  preservation  of  their  existence  de- 
pends. Deprive  them  of  this  function,  and  the  poisonous  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  would  be  indifferently  received  into 
their  system.  So  with  deliberative  bodies  ;  deprive  them  of 
the  essential  and  primary  right  to  determine  at  their  pleasure 
what  to  receive  or  reject,  and  they  would  become  the  passive 
receptacles,  indifferently,  of  all  that  is  frivolous,  absurd,  un- 
constitutional, immoral,  and  impious,  as  well  as  what  may 
properly  demand  their  deliberation  and  action.  Establish 
this  monstrous,  this  impious  principle  (as  it  would  prove  to 
be  in  practice),  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  To 
what  would  we  commit  ourselves  ?  If  a  petition  should  be 
presented,  praying  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  (which 
we  are  all  bound  by  our  oaths  to  protect),  according  to  this 
abominable  doctrine,  it  must  be  received.  So  if  it  prayed 
the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue,  or  of  the  Bible  itself.  I  go- 
furtlier.  If  the  abolition  societies  should  be  converted  into 
a  body  of  atheists,  and  should  ask  the  passage  of  a  law  de- 
nying the  existence  of  the  Almighty  Being  above  us,  the 
Creator  of  all,  according  to  this  blasphemous  doctrine,  we 
would  be  bound  to  receive  the  petition — to  take  jurisdiction 
of  it.  I  ask  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gnindy  and  Mr.  Buchanan),  would  they  vote  to  receive 
such  a  petition  ?  I  wait  not  an  answer.  They  would  instantly 
reject  it  with  loathing.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  imlim- 
ited,  unqualified,  and  universal  obligation  to  receive  petitions, 
which  they  so  strenuously  maintain,  and  to  which  they  ar© 
prepared  to  sacrifice  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  body  ? 
I  shall  now  descend  from  these  hypothetical  cases,  to  the 
particular  question  before  the  Senate — What,  then,  must  be 

the  consequences  of  receiving  this  petition,  on  the  principle 
VOL.  n. — 31 
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that  we  are  bound  to  receive  it,  and  all  similar  petitions^ 
whenever  presented  ?  I  have  considered  this  question  calm- 
ly in  all  its  bearings,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
to  receive,  would  be  to  yield  to  the  abolitionists  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  could  for  the  present  hope,  and  to  abandon  all 
the  outworks  upon  which  we  of  the  South  rely  for  our  de- 
fence against  their  attacks  here. 

No  one  can  believe  that  the  fanatics,  who  have  flooded 
thk  and  the  other  House  with  their  petitions,  entertain  the 
slightest  hope  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  at  this  time^ 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District.  Infatuated  as  they  are, 
they  must  see  that  public  opinion  at  the  North  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step,  and  that  seriously  to  attempt 
it  now  would  be  fatal  to  their  cause.  What,  then,  do  they 
hope  ?  What,  but  that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  of  aboUshing  slavery — should  throw  open  to  the 
abolitionists  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  enable  them  to  es- 
tabhsh  a  permanent  position  within  their  waUs,  from  which 
hereafter  to  carry  on  theii*  operations  against  the  institutions 
of  the  slaveholding  States  ?  If  we  receive  this  petition,  all 
these  advantages  will  be  realized  to  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Permanent  jurisdiction  would  be  assumed  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  not  only  in  this  District,  but  in  the  States 
themselves,  whenever  the  abolitionists  might  choose  to  ask 
Congress,  by  sending  their  petitions  here,  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  States.  We  would  be  bound  to  receive 
such  petitions,  and,  by  receiving,  would  be  fairly  pledged  to 
deliberate  and  decide  on  them.  Having  succeeded  in  this 
point,  a  most  favorable  position  would  be  gained.  The  cen- 
tre of  operations  would  be  transferred  from  Nassau  Hall  tu 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  To  this  common  centre  the  incendi- 
ary publications  of  the  abolitionists  would  flow,  in  the  fonn 
of  petitions,  to  be  received  and  preserved  among  the  public 
records.  Here  the  subject  of  abolition  would  be  agitated 
session  after  session,  and  from  hence  the  assaults  on  the  pro- 
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perty  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  be  disseminated,  in  the  guise  of  speeches,  over  the 
whole  Union. 

Such  would  be  the  advantages  yielded  to  the  abolitionists. 
In  proportion  to  their  gain  would  be  our  loss.  What  would 
be  yielded  to  them  would  be  taken  from  us.  Our  true 
position — that  which  is  indispensable  to  our  defence  Aere,  is, 
that  Congress  has  no  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  reception  of  this 
petition  surrenders  this  commanding  position ;  yields  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  so  important  to  the  cause  of  abolition 
and  so  injurious  to  us  ;  compels  us  to  sit  in  silence  to  wit- 
ness the  assaults  on  our  character  and  institutions,  or  to 
engage  in  an  endless  contest  in  their  defence.  Such  a  con- 
test is  beyond  mortal  endurance.  We  must  in  the  end  be 
humbled,  degraded,  broken  down,  and  worn  out. 

The  Senators  from  the  slaveholding  States,  who,  most 
unfortunately,  have  committed  themselves  to  vote  for  receiv- 
ing these  incendiary  petitions,  tell  us  that  whenever  the 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  abolish  slavery  they  will  join  with 
us  to  repel  it.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  their  declaration. 
We  all  have  a  common  interest,  and  they  cannot  betray 
ours  without  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  their  own.  .  But 
I  announce  to  them  that  they  are  now  called  on  to  redeem 
their  pledge.  The  attempt  is  now  being  made.  The  work 
is  going  on  daily  and  hourly.  The  war  is  waged,  not  only 
in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  but  in  the  only  manner  that 
it  can  be  waged.  Do  they  expect  that  the  abolitionists  will 
resort  to  arms,  and  commence  a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves 
by  force  ?  Is  this  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the 
attempt  to  aboUsh  slavery  ?  If  so,  let  me  teU  our  friends 
of  the  South  who  differ  from  us,  that  the  war  which  the 
abolitionists  wage  against  us  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  far  more  effective.  It  is  a  war  of  religious  and  political 
fanaticism,  mingled,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  with  ambition 
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I  feel  in  the  present  instance  how  much  our  cause  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  strong  and  decided  majority  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  incendiary  petitions.  If  any  thing  we  could 
do  here  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  it  would 
be  such  a  rejection.  But  as  advantageous  as  would  be  a 
strong  majority  on  sound  principles,  it  is  in  the  same  degree 
dangerous  when  on  the  opposite — when  it  rests  on  improper 
concessions,  and  the  surrender  of  principles — ^which  would  be 
the  case  at  present.  Such  a  majority  must,  in  this  instance, 
be  purchased  by  concessions  to  the  abolitionists,  and  a  sur- 
render, on  our  part,  that  would  demolish  all  our  outworks, 
give  up  all  our  strong  positions,  and  open  all  the  passages  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  enemies.  It  is  only  on  this  condi- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  such  a  majority — a  majority 
which  must  be  gathered  together  from  all  sides,  and  enter- 
taining every  variety  of  opinion.  To  rally  such  a  majority, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  on  the  device  to 
receive  this  petition,  and  immediately  reject  it,  without  con- 
sideration or  reflection.  To  my  mind  the  movement  looks 
like  a  trick — a  mere  piece  of  artifice  to  juggle  and  deceive. 
I  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  Senator.  I  doubt  not  his  in- 
tention is  good,  and  believe  his  feelings  are  with  us ;  but 
I  must  say  that  the  course  he  has  intimated,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  worst  possible  for  the  slaveholding  States.  It  sur- 
renders all  to  the  abolitionists,  and  gives  nothing,  in  turn, 
that  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  us.  Let  the  majority 
for  the  course  he  indicates  be  ever  so  strong,  can  the  Senator 
hope  that  it  will  make  any  impression  on  the  abolitionists  ? 
Can  he  even  hope  to  maintain  his  position  of  rejecting  their 
petitions  without  consideration,  against  them  ?  Does  he  not 
see  that,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  by  receiving  their  petitions, 
he  gives  an  implied  pledge  to  inquire,  to  deliberate,  and 
decide  on  them  ?  Experience  will  teach  him  that  we  must 
either  refuse  to  receive,  or  go  through.  I  entirely  concur 
with  the   Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss),  on  that 
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point.  There  is  no  middle  ground  that  is  tenable,  and  least 
of  all  that  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  act  with  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  course  he  proposes  is  calculated  to  lull  the  people 
of  the  slaveholding  States  into  a  false  security,  under  the 
delusive  impression  which  it  is  calculated  to  make,  that  there 
is  more  strength  here  against  the  abolitionists  than  really 
does  exist. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  right  of  petition  is  popular  in 
the  North,  and  that  to  make  an  issue,  however  true,  which 
might  bring  it  in  question,  would  weaken  our  friends  here, 
and  strengthen  the  abolitionists.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  feelings  of  our  brethren  from  the  North  on  this  floor ; 
but  I  clearly  see  that  while  we  have  their  feelings  in  our 
favor,  their  constituents,  right  or  wrong,  will  have  their  votes, 
however  we  may  be  affected.     But  I  assure  our  friends  that 
we  would  not  do  any  thing,  willingly,  which  would  weaken 
them  at  home  ;  and,  if  we  could  be  assured  that,  by  yielding 
to  their  wishes  the  right  of  receiving  petitions,  they  would 
be  able  to  arrest,  permanently,  the  progress  of  the  abolition- 
ists, we  then  might  be  induced  to  yield  ;  but  nothing  short 
of  the  certainty  of  permanent  security  can  induce  us  to  yield 
an  inch.     If  to  maintain  our  rights  must  increase  the  abo- 
litionists, be  it  so.     I  would  at  no  period  make  the  least 
sacrifice  of  principle  for  any  temporary  advantage,  and  much 
leas  at  the  present.     If  there  must  be  an  issue,  now  is  our 
time.     We  never  can  be  more  united  or  better  prepared  for 
the  struggle ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  meet  the 
danger  now,  than  turn  it   over  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 

But  putting  these  views  aside,  it  seems  to  me,  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  course  intimated  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  radically  wrong,  and  must  end 
in  disappointment.  The  attempt  to  unite  all  must,  as  it 
usually  does,  terminate  in  division  and  distraction.     It  will 
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divide  the  South  on  the  question  of  receiving,  and  the  North 
on  that  of  rejection,  with  a  mutual  weakening  of  both.  I 
already  see  indications  of  division  among  the  Northern  gentle- 
men on  this  floor,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  question.  A  division 
among  them  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion. Whatever  position  the  parties  may  take,  in  the  event  of 
such  division,  one  or  the  other  would  be  considered  more  or  less 
favorable  to  the  abolition  cause,  which  could  not  fail  to  run 
it  into  the  political  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
North.  With  these  views,  I  hold,  that  the  only  possible  hope 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists  in  that  quarter, 
is  to  keep  the  two  great  parties  there  united  against  them,  which 
would  be  impossible  if  they  divide  here.  The  course  inti- 
mated by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  effect  a  division 
here,  and,  instead  of  uniting  tlie  North,  and  thereby  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  as  he  anticipates,  will 
end  in  division  and  distraction,  and  in  giving  thereby  a  more 
powerful  impulse  to  their  cause.  I  musk  say,  before  I  close 
my  remarks  in  this  connection,  that  the  members  from  the 
North,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  duly  sensible  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  they  have  in  this  question,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  Union,  but  as  it  relates  immediately  and  directly  to  their 
particular  section.  As  great  as  may  be  our  interest,  theirs 
is  not  less.  If  the  tide  continues  to  roll  on  its  tiu-bid  waves 
of  folly  and  fanaticism,  it  must,  in  the  end,  prostrate  in  the 
North  all  the  institutions  that  uphold  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  ultimately  overwhelm  all  that  is  eminent,  morally 
and  intellectually. 

I  have  now  concluded  what  I  intended  to  say  on  the 
question  immediately  before  the  Senate.  If  I  have  spoken 
earnestly,  it  is  because  I  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  We  are  about  to  take  the  first  step 
that  must  control  all  our  subsequent  movements.  If  it 
should  be  such  as  I  fear  it  will,  if  we  receive  this  petition, 
and  thereby  establish  the  principle  that  we  are  obliged  to 
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receive  all  such  petitions  ;  if  we  shall  determine  to  take  per- 
manent jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  abolition,  whenever 
and  in  whatever  manner  the  abolitionists  may  ask,  either 
here  or  in  the  States,  I  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be 
ultimately  disastrous.  Such  a  course  would  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. We  love  and  cherish  the  Union  ;  we  remember  ' 
with  the  kindest  feelings  our  common  origin,  with  pride  our 
common  achievements,  and  fondly  anticipate  the  common 
greatness  and  glory  that  seem  to  await  us ;  but  origin,  achieve- 
ments, and  anticipation  of  coming  greatness  are  to  us  as  no- 
thing, compared  to  this  question.  It  is  to  us  a  vital  ques- 
tion. It  involves  not  only  our  liberty,  but,  what  is  greater 
(if  to  freemen  any  thing  can  be),  existence  itself.  The 
relation  which  now  exists  between  the  two  races  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  has  existed  for  two  centuries.  It  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.  It 
has  entered  into  and  modified  all  our  institutions,  civil  and 
political.  None  other  can  be  substituted.  We  will  not, 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  destroyed.  If  we  were  base  enough 
to  do  so,  we  would  be  traitors  to  oiu*  section,  to  ourselves,  our 
families,  and  to  posterity.  It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  relation  by  the  joint  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  confederated  States  of  the  Union  ;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  closing  the  door — if,  instead  of  denying  all  jurisdic- 
tion and  all  interference  in  this  question,  the  doors  of 
Congress  are  to  be  thrown  open  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  exposed 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  to  endless  attacks  on  our 
rights,  our  character,  and  our  institutions ;  if  the  other 
States  are  to  stand  and  look  on  without  attempting  to  sup- 
press these  attacks,  originating  within  their  borders ;  and, 
finally,  if  this  is  to  be  our  fixed  and  permanent  condition,  as 
members  of  this  Confederacy,  we  will  then  be  compelled  to 
turn  our  eyes  on  ourselves.  Come  what  will,  should  it  cost 
every  drop  of  blood,  and  every  cent  of  property,  we  mosl 
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defend  ourselves  ;  and  if  compelled,  we  would  stand  justified/ 
by  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

If  I  feel  alarm,  it  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  the  Union, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country — to  which  I  have  ever 
been  devotedly  attached,  however  calumniated  and  slandered. 
Few  have  made  greater  sacrifices  to  maintain  them,  and  no 
one  is  more  anxious  to  perpetuate  them  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion ;  but  they  can  and  ought  to  be  perpetuated  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  fulfil  the  great  objects  for  which  thej^ 
were  created — the  liberty  and  protection  of  these  States. 

As  for  ourselves,  1  feel  no  apprehension.  I  know,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  surrounds 
us.  I  am  not  disposed  to  under-festimate  it.  My  colleague 
has  painted  it  truly.  But,  as  great  as  is  the  danger,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  true  to  ourselves.  We  have  many 
and  great  resources ;  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  brave 
population  ;  great  and  valuable  staples  ;  ample  fiscal  means  ; 
unity  of  feeling  and  interest,  and  an  entire  exemption  from 
those  dangers  originating  in  a  confiict  between  labor  and 
capital,  which  at  this  time  threatens  so  much  danger  to 
constitutional  governments.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
we  would  act  under  an  imperious  necessity.  There  would  be 
to  us  but  one  alternative — to  triumph  or  perish  as  a  people. 
We  would  stand  alone,  compelled  to  defend  life,  character, 
and  institutions.  A  necessity  so  stern  and  imperious  would 
develop  to  the  full  all  the  great  qualities  of  our  nature, 
mental  and  moral,  requisite  for  defence — intelligence,  forti- 
tude, courage,  and  patriotism ;  and  these,  with  our  ample 
means,  and  our  admirable  materials  for  the  construction  of 
durable  free  States,  would  insure  security,  liberty,  and  re- 
nown. 

With  these  impressions,  I  ask  neither  sympathy  nor  com- 
passion for  the  slaveholding  States.  We  can  take  care  of 
ourselves.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  Union  which  is  in  danger. 
It  is  that  which  demands  our  care — demands  that  the  agita- 
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tion  of  this  question  shall  cease  here — ^that  you  shall  refuse 
to  receive  these  petitions,  and  decline  all  jiuisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  abolition,  in  every  form  and  shape.  It  is  only  on 
Ihese  terms  that  the  Union  can  be  safe.  We  cannot  remain 
here  in  an  endless  struggle  in  defence  of  our  character,  our 
property,  and  institutions. 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  make  a  single  remark,  as  to 
the  course  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to  pursue,  should  the 
Senate,  by  receiving  this  petition,  determine  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  abolition.  Thinking  as  I 
do,  I  can  perform  no  act  that  would  countenance  so  danger- 
ous an  assumption  ;  and  as  a  participation  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings  on  this  petition,  should  it  unfortunately  be  re- 
ceived, might  be  so  construed,  in  that  event  I  shall  feel  my- 
self* constrained  to  decline  such  participation,  and  to  leave 
the  responsibility  wholly  on  those  who  may  assume  it. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Resolution  providing  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  Public  Records,  made  in  the  Senate  March 
26th,  1836. 

[In  Senate  March  25th,  1830.  The  following  resolution  submit- 
ted yesterday,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  proper  measures  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses  and  other  public  records, 
and  of  protecting  them  by  other  legal  enactments  from  being  mutilat- 
ed, obliterated,  erased,  defaced,  expunged,  disfigured,  altered,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  or  injured.] 


Mr.  Calhoun  observed  :  It  had  been  said  that  there 
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no  evil  under  the  sun  without  a  remedy  ;  and  that  the  truth 
of  the  remark  was  very  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  which 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  Unconstitu- 
tional and  odious  as  was  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
expunge  the  recorded  proceedings  of  this  body,  it  had  caused 
its  attention  to  be  turned  to  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
public  records.  He  had  entered  into  a  diligent  examination 
of  the  laws,  to  see  if  there  were  any  legal  enactments  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  journals,  and  had  found  that,  with  a 
slight  exception  in  one  unimportant  particular,  there  was  no- 
thing to  protect  them  from  being  expunged,  obliterated,  de- 
faced or  destroyed.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  he 
presumed  no  Senator  would  wish  to  continue.  As  it  now  was, 
any  individual,  whether  the  public  records  were  in  his  custody 
or  not,  might  deface  or  destroy  them — however  important  to 
the  country — with  impunity.  A  leaf  might  be  torn  out,  or 
the  record  might  be  disfigured  or  defaced,  and  no  punishment 
would  follow.  Setting  aside  the  constitutional  injunction  to 
preserve  a  correct  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  importance  of  some  law  of  the  kind  must  be 
evident.  These  public  records  were  the  only  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  history  of  this  Government  in  all  its  branches 
— legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  If  to  this  it  be  added, 
that  they  involve  the  important  interests  of  individuals,  there 
was  the  most  powerful  obligation  on  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
preserve  them  from  injury,  and  to  keep  them.  Yes,  sir,  said  he, 
to  keep  them ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  sophistry  used  to  obscure  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  keep  them  means  to  preserve  them 
from  injury.  There  was  no  word  in  the  English  language  less 
8U8ceptil)le  of  doubtful  construction,  than  the  word  "  keep."  It 
implied,  not  only  to  record  their  proceedings  in  their  journals, 
but  to  presence  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  the  constitution 
required  them  to  record  their  proceedings,  if  it  did  not  also  re- 
quire them  to  protect  and  preserve  them  from  injury.  Was  the 
injunction  in  the  constitution  merely  for  the  childish  purpose 
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that  tliey  should  record  their  proceedings  that  they  might  be 
afterwards  thrown  away,  or  obliterated,  defaced  or  disfigured  ? 
No — it  was  that  they  might  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity, 
as  a  faithful  and  authentic  history  of  the  times.  These 
meanings  of  the  word  "  keep,"  as  used  in  the  constitution, — 
to  record,  to  preserve,  to  protect, — ^were  enforced  on  them  by 
the  sjicred  obligation  of  an  oath.  He  knew  that  this  obli- 
gation could  not  prevent  the  Senate  from  passing  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  given  rise  to  his  motion ;  but  the  Senate 
could  not  perform  the  act  of  obliteration — it  must  be  per- 
formed by  some  individual  under  their  order ;  and  if  they 
passed  an  act  making  it  penal  to  deface,  destroy,  or  obliterate 
the  journals,  the  individual  who  did  it  would  be  subject  to 
its  penalties.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  we  can  give  no  dispensation 
to  any  one  to  violate  the  constitution.  If  he  had  given  the 
true  constniction  to  the  word  " keep*'  no  order  of  this  body, 
in  any  shape^  or  form,  could  exempt  the  Secretary  from  the 
sacred  obligations  of  his  oath ;  and  if  the  order  should  be 
given  to  him  to  deface  or  obliterate  the  journals,  he  would 
have  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  constitution,  which  he  has  sworn 
not  to  violate.  He  thought  that  no  Secretary  of  the  body 
would  ever  dare  to  violate  his  oath,  and  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  constitution,  by  obliterating  or  defacing  the 
public  records.  He  had  but  little  fear  for  the  present  Secre- 
tary ;  but  he  knew  not  who  might  fill  the  office  hereafter — 
and  who,  influenced  by  the  force  of  party  discipline,  might 
be  willing  to  plead  the  order  of  a  majority  of  the  body,  tc 
justify  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  putting  in  the  provi- 
sion tliat  the  journals  should  be  kept,  foresaw  the  danger 
that  might  threaten  their  preservation,  from  party  feelings, 
and  intended  to  provide  against  it.  Now,  he  wislied  to  go 
one  step  further — ^to  sustain  the  constitution — to  make  it 
penal  in  any  one,  whether  ordered  by  this  body  or  otherwise, 
to  obliterate  or  disfigure  the  public  records.     It  is  in  vain, 
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said  Mr.  C,  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  the  slightest  pro- 
perty in  these  journals.  They  are  called,  it  is  true,  our  jour- 
nals ; — but  they  are  the  records  of  what  we  do,  and  are  not 
our  property,  but  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  sent  here,  continued  Mr.  C,  among  other 
things,  to  preserve  those  precious  records  of  our  history 
from  being  obliterated,  disfigured,  or  destroyed  ;  and  we  have 
no  more  property  in  them  than  we  have  in  the  records  of  the 
other  House.  Does  it  make  it  a  less  heinous  offence  in  us,  ask- 
ed Mr.  C,  to  destroy  these  records,  because  we  are  their  guar- 
dians ?  On  the  contrary,  the  crime  would  be  greater ;  be- 
cause they  were  intrusted  to  our  guardianship.  As  well 
might  the  guardian  waste  or  destroy  the  property  of  his  ward, 
under  the  plea  of  his  guardianship.  In  every  view  he  could  take 
of  the  subject,  whether  in  regard  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  or  the  importance 
of  preserving  in  their  utmost  purity,  the  authentic  originals  of 
the  history  of  the  countr}- — there  seemed  to  be  an  imperious 
obligation  on  them  to  provide  such  legal  enactments  for  the 
protection  and  preservation,  not  only  of  the  journals  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  but  also  of  the  other  public  records, 
as,  he  regretted  to  say,  were  not  now  to  be  found  on  the  sta- 
tute book.  It  was  with  these  views  he  had  submitted  his 
resolution ;  and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  give  to  it 
its  most  serious  consideration. 

[Here  Mr.  Niles  made  a  few  remarks  in  opposition,  declaring  he 
could  not  perceive  why,  if  the  constitution  required  the  two  Houses  to 
keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  any  legal  enactments  should  be  ne- 
cessary. To  violate  the  constitution  was  an  offence,  a  crime,  on  gen- 
eral principles — on  the  principles  of  the  common  law.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  it  has  been  long 
since  established,  that  the  common  law  forms  no  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.    In  reply  to  another  part  of  the  Senator's 
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ator  from  Delaware,  was  totally  dissimilar  to  the  resolutioc 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  proposed  an 
examination,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  into  the 
expediency,  not  only  of  protecting  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  all  other  public  records  ;  and  it  was  designed  to 
protect  them,  not  only  against  the  action  of  this  body,  but 
against  the  action  of  all  persons  whatsoever.  As  it  was,  any 
stranger  might  deface  or  obliterate  the  public  records  with 
perfect  impunity.  It  was  true,  that  the  movement  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  the  occasion  of  his  offering  this 
resolution  ;  but  this  was  no  reason  why  the  deficiency  he  had 
alluded  to,  should  not  now  be  supplied.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the  subject. 
He  had  no  idea  that  this  resolution  could  arrest  the  one 
oflFered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  must  come  up 
long  before  it.  His  object  was  a  general  one,  and  applied  to 
all  the  public  records,  as  well  as  to  the  journals  of  the  Senate 
He  had  no  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Mis» 
souri,  in  offering  his  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say, 
that  he  had  no  idea  the  Senate  had  the  slightest  authority  to 
mutilate  the  journals ;  which  belonged,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

[Afler  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Walker  of  Mississippi, 
and  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shepley  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  ih^ 
table,  which  was  carried — yeas,  19  ;  nays,  15.] 


SPEECH 

On  ttie  motion  of  ]VIr.  Porter,  of  Loaiaiana,  to  recom- 
mit tlie  Bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  of 
of  Ohio,  and  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  2d,  1836. 


[The  bill  to  cslablisli  the  northorn  bonndoiy  ot  Ohio,  anil  for  the 
admif^ion  of  Micliignn  into  the  Union,  came  up  in  tbe  Senate  on  its 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Purtor  movwi  to  recommit  the  bill  for  the  puii>oso  of  amend- 
ing it,  on  the  Euhjcct  of  ths  right  of  Buffrage,  and  more  effectunUy  la 
secure  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  publie  lands  irithin  the 
new  State. 

On  this  motion  a  dtbalo  ensued,  in  wliich  it  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Porter,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Clack,  Clay,  White,  Mangum 
and  Clajton,  and  opposed  by  Messre.  Walker,  Wright,  and  Benton; 
and  Mr.  Preston,  though  in  f;ivor  of  tbe  rccommitntent,  opposed  the 
prineiple  of  interfering  ivith  the  right  of  the  new  State  to  settle  tlio 
qualification  of  ils  voters.     During  this  debate,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  :] 
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govern  the  territories  ;  and,  of  course,  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  within  them — ^without  any  restriction — 
unless,  indeed,  such  as  the  ordinance  and  the  constitution  may 
enforce — a  power  that  expires  only  when  a  territory  becomes 
a  State.  The  practice  of  the  Government  has  been  in  con- 
formity with  these  views  ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance  of  the 
admission  of  a  territory  into  the  Union,  in  which  Congress 
has  not  prescribed  the  quaUfications  of  the  voters  for  members 
of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  State,  on  its  admission.  The  power  which  Congress 
has  thus  invariably  exercised,  we  claim  to  exercise  on  the 
present  occasion — by  prescribing  who  shall  be  the  voters  to 
form  the  constitution  for  the  government  of  Michigan,  when 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Michigan  is  not  yet  a  State. 
Her  constitution  is  not  yet  formed.  It  is,  at  best,  but  in  an 
incipient  state — ^which  can  only  be  consummated  by  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  which  we  may  prescribe  for  her 
admission.  A  convention  is  to  be  called,  under  this  bill,  to 
agree  to  these  conditions.  On  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the 
bill,  giving  the  right  to  the  people  of  the  territory  at  large — 
without  limitation,  or  restriction,  as  to  age,  sex,  color,  or 
citizenship — to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  convention.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  while  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New- York  was  pending,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  striking  out  people,  and  inserting  free 
white  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age — thus  restrict- 
ing the  voters  to  the  free  white  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
in  conformity  with  what  has  been  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Believing  that  Congress  had  the  unquestionable  right  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  right 
does  not  involve,  in  any  degree,  the  question  whether  a  State 
has  a  right  to  confer  on  an  aUen  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
I  must  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret,  that  my  colleague 

VOL.  II. — 32 
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has  felt  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  raise  a  question  so  novel  and 
important,  when  we  have  so  little  leisure  for  bestowing  on  it 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  But,  since  he  considers  its 
decision  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  question  before  us,  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  opinion. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  my  colleague  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  their  attempt  to  define  or  de- 
scribe a  citizen.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  defini- 
tion, or  even  description,  of  so  complex  an  idea ;  and  hence, 
all  arguments  resting  on  one  definition  in  such  cases,  almost 
necessarily  lead  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  But  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  say,  with  precision,  what  a  citizen  is,  we 
may  say,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  what  he  is  not.  He 
is  not  an  alien.  Alien  and  citizen  are  correlative  terms, 
and  stand  in  contradistinction  to  each  other.  They,  of 
course,  cannot  coexist.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  opposite  in 
their  nature,  that  we  conceive  of  the  one  but  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  other.  Thus  far,  all  must  be  agreed.  My 
next  step  is  not  less  certain. 

The  constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  authority  to 
pass  uniform  laws  of  naturalization.  This  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  nor  will  it  be,  that  the  eficct  of  naturalizaiion  is  to 
remove  alienage.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  word  is  a  legiti- 
mate one. 

[Mr.  Preston  said,  in  a  low  tone,  it  was.] 

My  colleague  says  it  is.  His  authority  is  high  on  such 
questions ;  and  with  it,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  the 
word.  To  remove  alienage,  is  simply  to  put  the  foreigner  in 
the  condition  of  a  native  bom.  To  this  extent  the  act  of 
naturalization  goes,  and  no  further. 

The  next  position  I  assume  is  no  less  certain :  that, 
when  Congress  has  exercised  its  authority  by  passing  a  nni- 
form  law  of  naturalization  (as  it  has),  it  excludes  the  lig^t 
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of  exercising  a  similar  authority  on  the  part  of  the  State.  To 
suppose  that  the  States  could  pass  naturalization  acts  of  their 
own,  afler  Congress  had  passed  an  uniform  law  of  naturaliza- 
tion, would  be  to  make  the  provision  of  the  constitution  nu- 
gatory. I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point, 
as  I  understood  my  colleague  as  acquiescing  in  its  cor- 
rectness. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question  which  my 
colleague  has  raised.  I  have  shown  that  a  citizen  is  not  an 
alien,  and  that  alienage  is  an  insuperable  barrier,  till 
removed,  to  citizenship ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  removed 
by  complying  with  the  act  of  Congress.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  a  State  cannot,  of  its  own  authority,  make 
an  alien  a  citizen  without  such  compliance.  To  suppose 
it  can,  involves,  in  my  opinion,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
must  lead  to  innumerable  absurdities  and  contradictions.  I 
propose  to  notice  but  a  few.  In  fact,  the  discussion  has 
come  on  so  unexpectedly,  and  has  been  urged  on  so  pre- 
cipitately, through  the  force  of  party  discipline,  that  little 
leisure  has  been  aflForded  to  trace  to  their  consequences  the 
many  novel  and  dangerous  principles  involved  in  the  bill.  I, 
in  particular,  have  not  had  due  time  for  reflection,  which  I 
exceedingly  regret.  Attendance  on  the  sick  bed  of  a  friend 
drew  oflF  my  attention  till  yesterday ;  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  turned  my  thoughts  on  its  provisions.  The  nu- 
merous objections  which  it  presented,  and  the  many  and  im- 
portant amendments  which  were  moved  to  correct  them,  in 
rapid  succession,  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  allowed  but 
little  time  for  reflection.  Seeing  that  the  majority  had  pre- 
determined to  pass  the  bill,  with  all  its  faults,  I  retired, 
when  I  found  my  presence  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
service,  and  remained  ignorant  that  the  Senate  had  rescinded 
the  order  to  adjourn  over  till  Monday,  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore its  meeting  this  morning  :  so  that  I  came  here  wholly 
unprepared  to  discuss  this  and  the  other  important  questions 
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involved  in  the  bilL  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  in  pointing  out  the  few  instances  of  what 
appear  to  me  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  principle  against  which  I  contend,  there 
are  not  many  others,  equally  striking.  I  but  suggest  those 
which  first  occurred  to  me. 

Whatever  difterence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  what 
other  rights  appertain  to  a  citizen,  all  must  at  least  agree,  that 
he  has  the  right  to  petition,  and  also  to  claim  the  protection 
of  his  Government.  These  belong  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
body  politic, — and  the  possession  of  them,  is  what  separates 
citizens  of  the  lowest  condition  from  aliens  and  slaves.  To 
suppose,  that  a  State  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen  of  the  State — 
or,  to  present  the  question  more  specifically,  can  confer  on  him 
the  right  of  voting,  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  giving  him 
a  direct  and  immediate  control  over  the  action  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  from  which  he  has  no  right  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion, and  to  which  he  has  no  right  to  present  a  petition.  That 
the  full  force  of  the  absurdity  may  be  felt,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  every  department  of  the  General  Government 
is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  voters 
in  the  several  States.  The  constitution  wisely  provides,  that 
the  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislatures 
in  the  several  States,  shall  vote  for  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives, — and,  as  the  members  of  this  body  are 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  the  Presiden- 
tial electors  either  by  the  legislatures,  or  voters  in  the  several 
States,  it  follows,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  action  of  the 
General  Government  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  voters  in  the  several  States.  Now,  admit,  that 
a  State  may  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  all  aliens,  and  it 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  we  might  have 
among  our  constituents,  persons  who  have  not  the  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  Government,  or  to  present  a  pe- 
tition to  it.     I  would  ask  my  colleague,  if  he  would  willingly 
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bear  the  relation  of  representative  to  those,  who  could  not 
claim  his  aid,  as  Senator,  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  or 
to  present  a  petition  through  him  to  the  Senate,  praying  for 
a  i-edress  of  grievance  ? — and  yet  such  might  be  his  condition 
on  the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 

But  a  still  greater  difficulty  remains.  Suppose  a  war' 
should  be  declared  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  alien  belongs — suppose,  for  instance,  that 
South  Carolina  should  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  alien  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  residing  within  her  limits,  and  that  war 
should  be  declared  between  the  two  countries ;  what,  in  such 
event,  would  be  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  voters  ? 
They,  as  alien  enemies,  would  be  liable  to  be  seized  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  and  to  have  their  goods  confiscated  and 
themselves  imprisoned,  or  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
ciple that  leads  to  such  consequences  cannot  be  true  ;  and  I 
venture  nothing  in  asserting,  that  Carolina,  at  least,  will  never 
give  it  her  sanction,  or  consent  to  act  on  it.  She  never  will 
assent  to  incorporate,  as  members  of  her  body  politic,  those 
who  might  be  placed  in  so  degraded  a  condition  and  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  General  Government. 

But  let  us  pass  from  these  (as  it  appears  to  me  conclu- 
sive) views,  and  inquire  what  were  the  objects  of  the  consti- 
tution in  conferring  on  Congress  the  authority  of  passing 
uniform  laws  of  naturalization — from  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
arguments  not  less  conclusive  may  be  drawn,  in  support  of 
the  position  for  which  I  contend. 

In  conferring  this  power  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
must  have  had  two  objects  in  view  :  one  to  prevent  compe- 
tition between  the  States  in  holding  out  inducements  for  the 
emigration  of  foreigners, — and  the  other  to  prevent  their  im- 
proper influence  over  the  General  Government,  through  such 
States  as  might  naturalize  foreigners,  and  could  confer  on 
them  the  right  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  before  they 
could  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  nature  of  om*  institu- 
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the  side  for  which  I  contend,  comparable  to  those  which  I 
have  stated  ?  I  know  how  sincere  he  is  in  the  truth  of  the 
position  for  which  he  contends,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
founded  anterior  to  this  discussion.  We  have  rarely  differed 
in  our  views  on  the  questions  which  have  come  before  the 
Senate  ;  and  I  deeply  regret,  as  I  am  sure  he  does,  that  we 
should  differ  on  this  highly  important  subject. 

My  colleague  cites,  in  support  of  his  position,  the  example 
of  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
Rhode  Island — under  whose  constitutions  aliens,  it  seems, 
may  vote.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  their  con- 
stitutions were  adopted  before  the  existence  of  the  General 
Goverament,  and  that  the  provisions  which  permitted  aliens 
to  vote  constituted  a  portion  of  their  constitutions  when  they 
came  into  the  Union.  North  CaroUna  has  since  amended 
hers,  and  limited  the  right  of  voting  to  citizens.  If  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  Island  have  not  done  the  same,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  that  vis  inertia  which  indisposes  most  States  to 
alter  their  constitutions,  or  to  accidental  omission.  But  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mangum),  and  also  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss), 
that  under  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  respective  States, 
their  constitutions  have  been  so  construed,  since  they  entered 
the  Union,  as  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  lands 
to  citizens  of  the  States,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend.  To  cite  a  case  in  point,  my  colleague 
ought  to  show  that,  under  the  constitution  of  any  State, 
formed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union, 
the  right  of  voting  has  been  conferred  on  an  alien.  There 
is  not,  I  believe,  an  example  of  the  kind ; — from  which  I 
infer  the  deep  and  universal  conviction  which  has  pervaded 
the  public  mind,  that  a  State  has  no  authority  to  confer  such 
right  ;  and  thus  the  very  example  cited  by  my  colleague, 
serves  but  to  strengthen  instead  of  refuting  the  position 
which  I  seek  to  maintain. 
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My  colleague  also  cites  the  example  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  admitted  into  the   Union  without   requiring  the  in- 
habitants, at  the  time,  to  conform  to  the  act  of  naturaliza- 
tion.    I  must  think  the  instance  is  not  in  point.     That  was 
a  case  of  the  incorporation  of  a  foreign  community,  which 
had  been   acquired  by  treaty,  as  a  member   of  our  con- 
federacy.    At  the  time  of  the  acquisition,  they  were  subjects 
of  France,  and  owed  their  allegiance  to  that  government. 
The  treaty  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
arose,  not  under  the  act  of  naturalization,  but  the  right 
of  acquiring  foreign  possession  by  purchase,  and  the  right  of 
incorporating  such  possessions  into  the  Union.     These  were 
felt,  at  the  time,  to  be  questions  of  great  difficulty.     Mr. 
JeflFerson  himself,  under  whose  administration  the  purchase 
was  made,  doubted  the  right,  and  suggested  the  necessity  of 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution  to  meet  the  case ;  and  if 
the  example  of  the  admission  is  now  to  be  used  to  establish 
the  principle  that  a  State  may  confer  citizenship  on  an  alien, 
we  may  all  live  to  regret  that  the  constitution  was  not  amend- 
ed according  to  the  suggestion.     My  colleague  insists  that,  to 
deny  the  right  for  which  he  contends,  would  be  to  confer 
on  Congress  the  right  of  prescribing  who  should  or  should 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State,  and  exercise  the  other 
privileges  belonging  to  citizens  ;  and  portrayed  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  danger  to  the  rights  of  the  States  from  such  au- 
thority.    If  his  views  are  correct  in  this  respect,  the  danger 
would,  indeed,  be  imminent ;  but  I  cannot  concur  in  their 
correctness.     Under  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  is  limited  to  the  simple  point  of  passing 
uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  or,  as  I  have  shown,  simply 
to  remove  alienage.     To  this  extent  it  may  clearly  go,  un- 
der the  constitution ;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that  it  cannot 
go  an  inch  beyond,  without  palpably  transcending  its  powers, 
and  violating  the  constitution.    Every  other  privilege  except 
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those  wliich  necessarily  flow  from  the  removal  of  alienage; 
must  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  the  authority  of 
the  State.  My  remarks  are,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
States  ;  for,  within  the  territories,  the  authority  of  Congress 
is  as  complete,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of  the  States  within 
their  respective  limits,  with  the  exception  of  such  limi- 
tations as  the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  referred  may 
impose. 

But,  to  pass  to  the  question  immediately  before  us. 
This,  as  I  have  stated,  does  not  involve  the  question  whether 
a  State  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen ;  but  whether  Congress 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by 
those  who  shall  vote  for  members  of  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  for  Michigan.  Reason  and  precedent  concur, 
that  Congress  has  the  right.  It  has,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
exercised  in  every  similar  case.  If  the  right  does  not  exist 
in  Congress,  it  exists  nowhere.  A  territory,  until  it  becomes 
a  State,  is  a  dependent  community,  and  possesses  no  political 
rights  but  what  are  derived  from  the  community  on  which  it 
depends.  Who  shall  or  shall  not  exercise  political  power  ? 
and  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  possessed  by  them  ?  and 
how  they  shall  be  appointed  ?  are  all  questions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  paramount  community ;  and  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  Avhich  has  the 
right,  under  the  constitution,  to  prescribe  all  necessary  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  territories,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  This  very  bill,  in  fact, 
admits  the  right.  It  prescribes  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
shall  vote  for  the  convention  to  form  her  constitution,  on  be- 
coming a  State.  If  it  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Michigan 
(she  is  not  yet  a  State)  to  determine  who  shall  vote  for  the 
members  of  the  convention,  this  attempt  on  our  part  to 
designate  who  shall  be  the  voters,  would  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional interference  with  her  right,  and  ought  to  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  such,  by  those  opposed  to  our  views.     But  if, 
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on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  view  I  take  be  correct,  that  the 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  territory,  the 
vague,  and  indefinite  maimer  in  which  the  voters  are  do- 
Hcribud  in  tlie  bill,  affords  a  decisive  reason  for  its  recom- 
mitment. I  ask,  who  are  tlie  people  of  Michigan  ?  Ta^en 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  means  every  body,  of"  every  age^ 
of  every  sex,  of  every  complexion,  white,  black,  or  red, 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Regarded  in  tliis  light,  to  naas 
thia  bill,  would  sanction  the  principle  that  Congress  may 
authorize  an  alien  to  vote,  or  confer  that  high  privilege  on 
the  runaway  slaves  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  thus  elevate  them  to  the  condition  of  citizens,  en- 
joying under  the  constitution  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ia 
the  States  of  the  Union  which  appertain  to  citizenship. 
But  my  colleague  says  that  thia  must  be  acquiesced  in,  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  as  it  results  from  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  I  know  we  are  hound  to  submit  to  what- 
ever are  the  provisions  of  that  instrument ;  but  surely  my 
colleague  will  agree  wilh  me,  that  the  danger  of  such  a  prece- 
dent would  bo  great  ;  that  the  principles  ou  which  it  ia 
justified  ought  to  he  clear  and  free  from  all  doubt ;  and  I 
trust  I  have,  at  IciisL  hliowri    lliiit   such   is  not   the  fv 
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by  the  Senator  from  New- York),  then  aro  we  sanctioning 
the  right  of  aliens  to  vote.  Michigan  has  attempted  to 
confer  this  right  on  that  portion  of  her  inhabitants.  She 
has  no  authority  to  confer  such  right  under  the  constitution. 
I  have  conclusively  shown  that  a  State  does  not  possess  it — 
much  less  a  Territory,  which  possesses  no  power  except  such 
as  is  conferred  by  Congress.  Congi-css  has  conferred  no  such 
power  on  Michigan — nor,  indeed,  could  confer  it — as  it  has 
no  authority,  under  the  constitution,  over  the  subject,  except 
to  pass  uniform  laws  of  naturalization. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  objections  to  the  bill 
before  us  ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure have  not  even  attempted  to  explain  the  many,  and,  to 
my  mind,  decided  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
it.  Among  others,  it  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  public 
lands — to  be  settled  hereafter  between  Congress  and  the 
State,  contrary  to  all  past  precedents,  and  at  the  imminent 
danger,  ultimately,  of  our  rights  to  the  lands  within  her 
limits.  Tliis  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  an  opposite  course, 
I  understand,  has  been  adopted  in  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Arkansas. 

What  has  caused  the  distinction  ?  Why  has  one  measure 
been  meted  out  to  the  one,  and  another  to  the  other  ? 

Here  let  me  express  my  regret  that  this  Bill  for  the 
admission  of  Michigan  has  been  furthered  so  far  ahead  of 
that  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas.  They  ought  to  have 
progressed  together,  and  both  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  at  the  same  time.  We  all  remember  the 
difficulty  of  admitting  Missouri,  and  ought  to  be  admonished 
by  the  example,  to  use  all  possible  precaution  that  a  similar 
difficulty  may  not  occur  in  the  instance  of  Arkansas. 

But,  I  again  ask,  why  not  at  once  settle  the  question  of 
the  public  lands  in  Michigan,  as  has  invariably  been  done 
on  the  admission  of  other  territories  ?  What  must  be  the 
effijct  of  leaving  it  open,  but  to  throw  the  State  into  tho 
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which  it  contains.  If  there  were  any  reason  for  this  urgency, 
I  would  be  the  last  to  complain  ;  but  none  has  been  assigned, 
or  can  be  imagined.  We  all  agree  that  Michigan  should  be 
admitted,  and  are  anxious  for  the  admission.  I,  individually, 
feel  solicitous  that  the  bill  should  be  so  modified  that  I  can 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  and  views  of  expediency  to  vote 
for  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  only  ask  that  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  usual  form ;  and  that  the  numerous  precedents  which 
we  have,  shall  not  be  departed  from.  But  the  majority,  as 
if  anxious  to  force  a  division,  seem  obstinately  bent  on  re- 
fusing compliance  to  so  reasonable  a  request. 
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On  the  Bill  to  prohibit  Deputy-Postmasters  from  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  through  the  Mail,  to  any 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  certain  Papers  therein 
mentioned,  the  circulation  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  Laws  of  said  State,  Territory,  or  District ; 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  12, 1836. 

I  AM  aware,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  how  oflFensive  it  is  to 
speak  of  one's  self;  but  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
my  right  (Mr.  King)  has  thought  fit  to  impute  to  me  im- 
proper motives,  I  feel  myself  compelled  in  self-defence  to  state 
the  reasons  which  have  governed  my  course  in  reference  to 
the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The  Senator  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  governed  by  hostility  to 
General  Jackson.  So  far  is  that  from  being  the  fact,  that  I 
came  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  fixed  and 
settled  princii»les  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  and 
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which,  in  pursuing  the  course  the  Senator  condemns^  I  have 
but  attempted  to  carry  into  eflFect. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  abolition  began  to  agitate  the 
South,  last  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  transmission  of 
incendiary  publications  through  the  mail,  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  force  itself  on  the  notice  of  Congress  at  the  present 
session  ;  and  that  it  involved  questions  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  I  immediately  turned  my  attention  in  consequence 
to  the  subject,  and  after  due  reflection  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Congress  could  exercise  no  direct  power  over  it ; 
and  that,  if  it  acted  at  all,  the  only  mode  in  which  it  could 
act,  consistently  with  the  constitution  and  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  slaveholding  States,  would  be  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  this  bill.  I  also  saw  that  there  was  no  incon- 
siderable danger  in  the  excited  state  of  the  feelings  of  the 
South ;  that  the  power,  however  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional, might  be  thoughtlessly  yielded  to  Congress — ^know- 
ing full  well  how  apt  the  weak  and  timid  are,  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  alarm,  to  seek  temporary  protection  in  any 
quarter,  regardless  of  after  consequences  ;  and  how  ready  the 
artful  and  designing  ever  are  to  seize  on  such  occasions  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  their  power. 

With  these  impressions  I  arrived  here  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  The  President's  Message  was  not  calculated  to 
remove  my  apprehensions.  He  assumed  for  Congress  direct 
power  over  the  subject,  and  that  on  the  broadest,  most  un- 
qualified, and  dangerous  principles.  Knowing  the  influence 
of  his  name — ^by  reason  of  his  great  patronage  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  his  party — with  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
who  have  scarcely  any  other  standard  of  constitution,  politics^ 
or  morals,  I  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  of  ha\ing 
these  dangerous  principles  reduced  to  practice,  and  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  do  not  include 
him  in  this  subservient  portion  of  his  party.     So  far  from  it» 
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I  have  always  considered  Ilim  as  one  of  the  most  independent. 
It  has  been  our  fortune  to  concur  in  opinion  in  relation  to 
most  of  the  important  measures  which  have  been  agitated 
since  he  became  a  member  of  this  body,  two  years  ago,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  during  which  the  deposit 
question  was  agitated.  On  that  important  question,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  Senator  and  myself  concurred  in  opinion,  at 
least  as  to  its  inexpediency,  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
to  which  it  would  probably  lead.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
well,  we  also  agreed  in  opinion  on  the  connected  subject  of 
the  currency,  which  was  then  incidentally  discussed  We 
agreed,  too,  on  the  question  of  raising  the  value  of  gold  to  its 
present  standard,  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  In  recumng  to  the 
events  of  that  interesting  session,  I  can  remember  but  one 
important  subject  on  which  we  disagreed,  and  that  was  the 
President's  protest.  Passing  to  the  next,  I  find  the  same 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  most  of  the  important  subjects  of 
the  session.  We  agreed  on  the  question  of  executive  pa- 
tronage— on  the  propriety  of  amending  the  constitution  for  a 
temporary  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue — on  the  sub- 
ject of  regulating  the  deposits — and  in  support  of  the  bill 
for  restricting  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  making  removals 
from  office.  We  also  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  establishing 
branch  mints  in  the  South  and  West — a  subject  not  a  little 
contested  at  the  time. 

Even  at  the  present  session  we  have  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  disagree  entirely.  We  have,  it  is  true,  on  the 
question  of  receiving  abolition  petitions,  which  I  regret,  as  I 
must  consider  their  reception,  on  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  received,  as  a  surrender  of  the  whole  ground  to  the 
abolitionists,  as  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned.  It  is 
also  true,  that  we  disagreed,  in  part,  in  reference  to  the 
present  subject.     The  Senator  has  divided,  in  relation  to  it, 


acsiinea,  ai  no  a 

I  now  put  to  the  Si 
tiona.  In  the  numerou; 
we  have  agreed,  I  must  1 
right,  how  could  he  be 
course  to  the  low  and  uu' 
to  Qeaeral  Jackson  ?  B 
hia  charge  (gainst  me  pis 
me  in  all  these  meaeurcs 

[Here  Mr.  King  diaclaimi 
Ur.  C] 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
but  I  certainly  underetoo 
my  hostility  to  General  Ji 
was  sufficient  to  insui-e  m 
to  illustrate  by  an  aneedo 
pig,  which  I  must  toll  tl 
to  the  Irish  mob  to  whict 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate 

But  to  return  from  th 
remarked,  tliere  wasreasc 
embraced  in  the  Messag 
principles  which  I  beliov 
and  subversive  of  the  libt 
states  what  those  princip 
refer  to  them  briefly  on  tl 

The  Message  assumed 
'ntr  what  111  1 1)1  i  nations  nro 
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the  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  of  prohibiting  the  transmission 
of  such  publications  through  the  mail ;  and,  of  course,  it  also 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  what  are  not  incendiary,  and 
of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  such  through  the  mail.  But 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  denies  this  inference,  and  treats  it 
as  a  monstrous  absurdity.  I  had,  said  Mr.  C,  considered  it 
so  nearly  intuitive,  that  I  had  not  supposed  it  necessary  in 
the  report  to  add  any  thing  in  illustration  of  its  truth  ;  but 
as  it  has  been  contested  by  the  Senator,  I  will  add,  in  illus- 
tration, a  single  remark. 

The  Senator  will  not  deny  that  the  right  of  determining 
what  papers  are  incendiary  and  of  preventing  their  circular 
tion,  implies  that  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject ; 
that  is,  of  discriminating  as  to  what  papers  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  Nor  will  he  deny  that 
Congress  has  a  right,  when  acting  within  its  acknowledged 
jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  acts  ;  and  yet  the 
admission  of  these  unquestionable  truths  involves  the  conse- 
quence asserted  by  the  report,  and  so  sneered  at  by  the 
Senator.  But  lest  he  should  controvert  so  plain  a  deduc- 
tion,— to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  shall  propound  a  plain 
question  to  him.  He  believes  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  say  what  papers  are  incendiary,  and  to  prohibit  their  cir- 
culation. Now,  I  ask  him  it*  he  does  not  also  believe  that  it 
has  the  right  to  enforce  the  circulation  of  such  as  it  may 
determine  not  to  be  incendiary,  even  against  the  law  of 
Georgia  that  might  prohibit  their  circulation  ?  If  the 
Senator  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  then  would  prove, 
by  his  admission,  the  truth  of  the  inference  for  which  I  con- 
tend, and  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  so  absurd  :  but  if 
he  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and  deny  that  Congress 
can  enforce  the  circulation  against  the  law  of  the  State,  I 
must  tell  him  he  would  place  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nullification.     He  would  in  fact  go  beyond.     The  denial 

would  assume  the  right  of  nullifying  what  the  Senator  him- 
voL.  II. — 88 
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self  must,  with  his  views,  consider  a  constitutional  act— 
when  nullification  only  assumes  the  right  of  a  State  to 
nullify  an  unconstitutional  act. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Message  goes  still  further.  It 
assumes  for  Congress  jurisdiction  over  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  fi-amers  of  the  constitution  (or  rather  those  jealous 
patriots  who  refused  to  consent  to  its  adoption  without  amend- 
ments to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  power)  have,  by  the 
first  amended  article,  provided  that  Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press — with  the  view  of 
placing  the  press  beyond  the  control  of  Congressional  legisla- 
tion. But  this  cautious  foresight  would  prove  to  be  vain,  if 
we  should  concede  to  Congress  the  power  which  the  President 
assumes  of  discriminating,  in  reference  to  character,  what 
publications  shall  not  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  It  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government  an  instrument 
more  potent  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  the 
Sedition  Law  itself,  as  is  fully  established  in  the  report. 

Thus  regarding  the  Message,  the  question  which  pre- 
sented itself  on  its  first  perusal  was,  how  to  prevent  powers 
80  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  from  being  carried  into 
practice  ?  To  permit  the  portion  of  the  Message  relating  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  to  take  its  regular  course, 
and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-OflSces  and  Post 
Roads,  would,  I  saw,  be  the  most  certain  way  to  defeat  what 
I  had  in  view.  I  could  not  doubt,  from  the  composition  of 
the  committee,  that  the  report  would  coincide  with  the 
Message  ;  and  that  it  would  be  drawn  up  with  all  that  tact, 
ingenuity,  and  address,  for  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  head  of  the  post-oflSce  department  are  not 
a  little  distinguished.  With  this  impression,  I  could  not 
but  apprehend  that  the  authority  of  the  President,  backed 
by  such  a  report,  would  go  far  to  rivet  in  the  public  mind 
the  dangerous  principles  which  it  was  my  design  to  defeat, 
and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  referring  the  portion  of 
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the  Message  in  question  to  a  select  committee,  by  which  the 
subject  might  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  result  pre- 
sented in  a  report.  With  this  view  I  moved  the  committee, 
and  the  bill  and  report  which  the  Senator  has  attacked  so 
violently  are  the  result. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  governed  me  in  the  course  I 
took,  and  not  the  base  and  unworthy  motive  of  hostility  to 
General  Jackson.  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  my  life  to 
prove,  that  neither  hostility  nor  attachment  to  any  man  or 
any  party,  can  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
duties  ; — but  were  I  capable  of  being  influenced  by  such 
motives,  I  must  tell  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  I  have 
too  little  regard  for  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  and, 
were  it  not  for  his  high  station,  I  would  add,  his  character 
too,  to  permit  his  course  to  influence  me  in  the  slightest 
degree,  either  for  or  against  any  measure. 

Having  now  assigned  the  motives  which  governed  me,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  I  add  that  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
So  entirely  are  the  principles  of  the  Message  abandoned,  that 
not  a  friend  of  the  President  has  ventured,  and  I  hazard  no- 
thing in  saying  will  venture,  to  assert  them  practically,  what- 
ever they  may  venture  to  do  in  argument.  They  will  know 
now  that,  since  the  subject  has  been  investigated,  a  bill  to 
carry  into  eflect  the  recommendation  of  the  Message  would 
receive  no  support  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Administra- 
tion, devoted  as  they  are  to  their  chieftain. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  other  objections  to  the 
report  beside  those  which  I  have  thus  incidentally  noticed, 
to  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply.  I  am  content 
with  his  vote,  and  cheerfully  leave  the  report  and  his  speech 
to  abide  their  fate,  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  single  objection. 

The  Senator  charges  me  with,  what  he  considers,  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  contradiction.  He  says  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are  both  secured  by 
the  same  article  of  the  constitution,  and  both  stand  on  the 


this,  he  18  entirely  misto 
occasions  ia  perfectly  con 
word,  and  put  to  him  a  q 
posing  the  reception  of  tl 
ing  the  freedom  of  the 
palpable  cootradiction,  he 
when  his  course  was  the  r 
Does  he  not  see  that  if  mii 
hifl  too  must  necessarily  ht 
own  argument,  of  which  I 
lieve  him  from  the  awkwat 
himself,  in  his  eagemeBs  ti 
diction.     He  seems  not  t' 
receiving  the  obolition  peti 
don  the  constitution,  and 
instrument,  as  he  would  n 
OB  the  ground  that  the  rij 
tution,  and  that  we  must  loo 
tion,  hut  to  Magna  Charta  . 
Having  now  concluded  ' 
the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
BeoatoT  from  Massnchusetti 
ed,  not  against  the  report, 
confined  his  objections  to  ti 
pronounces  dangerous  and 
to  meet  liis  objections  full 
purpose,  it  will  bo  necessai 
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tions  or  tho  reply,  I  am  thus  constrained  to  restate  what 
the  principles  are,  at  the  hazard  of  being  considered  somewhat 
tedious. 

The  first  and  leading  principle  is,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  States 
where  the  institution  exists.  It  belongs  to  them  to  determine 
what  may  endanger  its  existence,  and  when  and  how  it  may 
be  defended.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  may  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  or  circulation  of  any  paper  or  publica- 
tion, which  may,  in  their  opinion,  disturb  or  endanger  the 
institution.  Thus  far  all  are  agreed.  To  this  extent  no  one 
has  questioned  the  right  of  the  States  ;  not  even  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  his  numerous  objections  to  tho 
biU. 

The  next  and  remaining  principle  of  the  bill  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding  ;  and,  in  fact,  springs  directly 
from  it.  It  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Grov- 
ernment,  in  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  rights,  to  respect 
the  laws  which  the  slaveholding  States  may  pass  in  protec- 
tion of  its  institutions  ;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  it  is  its 
duty  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  its  officers  and  agents  to  abstain  from  violating  tho 
laws  of  the  States,  and  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  it  may  consist- 
ently be  done,  in  their  execution.  It  is  against  this  princi- 
ple that  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusett3 
have  been  directed,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed  to  reply. 

His  first  objection  is,  that  the  principle  is  new ;  by  which 
I  understand  him  to  mean,  that  it  never  has  heretofore  been 
acted  on  by  the  Government.  The  objection  presents  two 
questions:  is  it  true,  in  point  of  fact  ?  and  if  so,  what  weight 
or  force  properly  belongs  to  it  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, it  will  be  found  wanting  in  both  particulars  ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  new,  it  has  been  frequently  acted  on  ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  new,  the  fact  would  have  little  or  no 
force. 
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If  our  Government  had  been  in  operation  for  coDturics, 
and  had  been  csjiosod  to  tho  'rariouH  changes  and  trials  tc 
which  political  institutions,  in  a  long  protracted  existence, 
ai'c  exposed  in  tho  viuisBitudea  of  oventR,  the  objection,  illid«l 
flUch  circumstances,  that  a  principle  has  ocvor  hwn  acted  up- 
on, if  not  decisive,  would  be  exceedingly  strong ;  but  when 
made  in  reference  to  our  Government,  which  haa  been  in  op- 
eration for  loss  than  half  a  century,  and  wliich  is  m  complex 
ftnJ  novel  in  its  structure,  it  is  very  fccble.  Wu  all  know 
that  new  principles  are  daily  developing  themselves  und«r  our 
syatem,  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  country,  tuul 
doubtlesit  will  long  continue  so  to  do,  in  the  new  and  trpn^ 
scenes  through  which  we  are  destined  to  puas,  Jt  uiay,  I  ad- 
mit, be  good  reason  even  with  us  for  caution, — for  thurou^jh 
and  careful  investigation, — if  a  [irinclple  proposed  to  be  acted 
upon  be  new  ;  for  I  have  long  since  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence, that  whatever  is  untried  is  to  be  received  with  cautiou 
in  politics,  however  plausible.  But  to  go  further  in  this  early 
Btage  of  our  political  existence,  would  he  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  means  that  might  be  indispensable  to  meet  future  dangers 
and  ditiiculties. 

But  I  take  higher  grounds  in  reply  to  the  objection.     I 
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measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  it,  and  when  and  how  such 
measures  are  to  be  carried  into  eflFect.  Among  the  causes 
which  may  endanger  the  health  of  a  State,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  through  the  medium 
of  commerce.  The  vessel  returning  with  a  rich  cargo,  in  ex- 
change for  the  products  v">f  a  State,  may  also  come  freighted 
with  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  the  States  at  a  very  early  period  adopted  quarantine 
or  health  laws.  These  laws,  it  is  obvic.is,  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce — 
a  power  as  expressly  given  as  that  to  regulate  the  mail,  and, 
as  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  every  way  analo- 
gous ;  and  acting  accordingly  on  the  principles  of  this  bill, 
Congress,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796,  passed  an  act  making 
it  the  duty  of  its  civil  and  military  oflScers  to  abstain  from 
the  violation  of  the  health  laws  of  the  States,  and  to  co-op- 
erate in  their  execution.  This  act  was  modified  and  repeal- 
ed by  that  of  1799,  which  has  since  remained  unchanged  on 
the  statute  book. 

But  the  other  precedent  referred  to  in  the  report  is  still 
more  direct  and  important.  That  case,  like  the  present,  in- 
volved the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  prevent  their  domes- 
tic institutions  from  being  disturbed  or  endangered.  They 
may  be  endangered,  not  only  by  introducing  and  circulating 
inflammatory  publications,  calculated  to  excite  insurroction, 
but  also  by  the  introduction  of  free  people  of  color  from 
abroad,  who  may  come  as  emissaries,  or  with  opinions  and 
sentiments  hostile  to  the  peace  and  security  of  those  States. 
The  right  of  a  State  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  danger  from  pub- 
lications, is  not  more  clear  than  the  right  to  pass  those  which 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  this  danger.  The  act  of 
1803,  to  which  the  report  refers,  as  a  precedent,  recognizes 
this  right  to  tlie  fullest  extent.  It  was  intended  to  sustain 
the  laws  of  the  States  against  the  introduction  of  free  people 
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of  color  from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  Senator  firom 
Massachusetts,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  precedent,  supposes 
the  law  to  have  been  passed  under  the  power  given  to  Cou" 
gress  by  the  constitution  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  I  have 
turned  to  the  journals  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  find 
that  the  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  law  was  passed 
on  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  North  CarolinU, 
and  originated  in  the  following  facts. 

After  the  successful  rebellion  of  the  slaves  of  St.  Domin- 
go, and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  power,  the  government  of 
the  other  French  West  India  Islands,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  danger  from  the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  adopted  rigid 
measures  to  expel  their  free  blacks.  In  1803,  a  brig,  having  on 
board  five  jDcrsons  of  this  description  who  were  driven  from 
Guadaloupe,  arrived  at  Wilmington.  The  alarm  which  this 
caused  gave  birth  to  the  memorial,  and  the  memorial  to  the 
act.  I  learn  from  the  journals,  that  the  subject  was  fully 
investigated  and  discussed  in  both  Houses,  and  that  it  pass- 
ed by  a  very  large  majority.  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
prevents  the  introduction  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  mustee, 
into  any  State  by  the  laws  of  which  they  are  prevented  from 
being  introduced,  except  persons  of  the  description  fix>m  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  registered  seamen,  or  na- 
tives of  the  United  States.  The  second  section  prohibits 
the  entry  of  vessels  having  such  persons  on  board,  and  sub- 
jects the  vessels  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  landing,  or  at- 
tempting to  land  them  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  States ; 
and  the  third  and  last  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  General  Government  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the 
States  in  the  execution  of  their  laws  against  their  introduo- 
tion.  I  consider  this  precedent  to  be  one  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  slaveholding  States.  It  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  these  States  to  pass  such  laws  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  protect  themselves  as  to  the  slave  population, 
and  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  respect  those 
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laws,  but  also  the  very  important  right  that  the  States  have 
the  authority  to  exchide  the  introduction  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  dangerous  to  their  institutions — ^a  principle  of  great 
extent  and  importance,  and  applicable  to  other  States  as  well 
as  slaveholding,  and  to  other  persons  as  well  as  blacks — and 
which  may  hereafter  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  our  legislation. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  fully  and  successfully  replied  to  the 
first  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  by  showing 
that  it  is  not  true  in  fact, — and  if  it  were,  that  it  would  have 
little  or  no  force, — I  shall  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  second 
objection,  which  assumes  that  the  principles  for  which  I  con- 
tend would,  if  admitted,  transfer  the  power  over  the  mail 
from  the  General  Government  to  the  States. 

If  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  must  prove  fatal  to 
the  bill.  The  power  over  the  mail  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
delegated  i)ower  ;  and  whatever  would  divest  the  Government 
of  this  power,  and  transfer  it  to  the  States,  would  certainly 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  would  the  principle, 
if  acted  on,  transfer  the  power  ?  If  admitted  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, its  only  eftect  would  be  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  the  mail,  to  abstain 
from  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  in  protection  of  theii 
slave  property,  and  to  co-operate,  where  it  could  with  pro- 
priety, in  their  execution.  Its  utmost  effect  would  then  be 
a  modification,  and  not  a  transfer  or  destruction  of  the  pow- 
er ;  and  surely  the  Senator  will  not  contend  that  to  modify 
a  right  amounts  either  to  its  transfer  or  annihilation.  He  can- 
not forget  that  all  rights  are  subject  to  modifications,  and  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  held  under  one  universal 
condition — that  their  possessors  should  so  use  them  as  not  to 
injure  others.  Nor  can  he  contend  that  the  power  of  the 
Gena*al  Government  over  the  mail  is  without  modification 
or  limitation.  He,  himself,  admits  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
very  Important  modification,  when  he  concedes  that  the  Gov- 
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ummeiit  cnnnot  discriminata  ia  rcfvnMsco  to  the  clmroctct 
of  the  publicatioas  to  be  transmitted  by  the  nmil,  without 
vii>latin<;  the  first  luuended  article  of  the  conHtitution,  wbiuh 
prohibita  Congress  Imm  passing  lawa  abrid^g  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Other  uiodiiicationB  of  tlio  riglit  might  be  ebown 
to  exist,  not  less  clear  nor  of  mueb  leea  importance.  It 
might  be  eiisily  slinwn,  for  instance,  that  the  power  over  the 
mail  is  limited  to  the  transmission  of  iiitefligence, — and  tbftt 
Congress  cannot,  consistently  with  the  nature  and  the  object  of 
tiie  power,  extend  it  to  the  ordinary  eiibjccts  of  tninsportation, 
without  a  manifest  violation  of  the  constitutioD,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  princijjle  which  woubl  give  the  Government 
control  over  thegeneral  transportation  of  the  country,  both  by 
land  and  water.  But,  if  it  be  subject  to  these  modlficutions, 
without  either  annihilating  or  tmnsferring  the  power,  why 
should  the  modification  for  which  I  contend,  and  which,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  prove,  I'ests  upon  unquestionable  principles, 
have  such  effect  ?  That  it  would  not  in  fact,  might  be  shown, 
if  other  ]iroof  were  nocessarj-,  by^a  reference  to  the  practical 
operation  of  the  principle  in  the  two  instances  already  refer- 
red to.  In  both,  tho  principle  which  I  contend  for  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mail,  has  long;  been  in  operation  in  reference  to 
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wliat  does  it  prove, — but  that  tlie  author  of  the  report  is  a 
bad  logician,  and  that  there  is  error  somewhere  ;  but  without 
proving  that  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  rejected,  as  the  Senator  contends.  If  there  be  error,  it 
may  be  in  the  report  instead  of  the  bill,  and  till  the  Senator 
can  fix  it  on  the  latter,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  objec- 
tion. But  does  the  contradiction  which  he  alleges  exist  ? 
Let  us  turn  to  the  principles  asserted  in  the  report,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  bill  in  order  to  determine  this 
point. 

What  are  the  principles  which  the  report  maintains  ? 
It  asserts  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  determine  what  pa- 
pers are  incendiary,  and  calculated  to  excite  insurrection, 
and  as  such  to  prohibit  their  circulation  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  belongs  to  the  States  to  determine  on  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  such  publications,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  proper  to  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion or  circulation.  Does  the  bill  deny  any  of  these  princi- 
ples ?  Does  it  not  assume  them  all  ?  Is  it  not  drawn  up  on 
the  supposition  that  the  General  Government  has  none  of 
the  powers  denied  by  the  report,  and  that  the  States  possess 
all  for  which  it  contends  ?  How  then  can  it  be  said  that 
the  bill  contradicts  the  report  ?  But  the  difficulty,  it  seems, 
is,  that  the  General  Government  would  do,  through  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  what  the  report  de- 
nies that  it  can  do  directly  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  is  so  manifest  and  palpable  a  contradic- 
tion, that  he  can  find  no  explanation  for  my  conduct  but  an 
inveterate  hostility  to  General  Jackson,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  attribute  to  me. 

I  have,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled  already  the  imputa- 
tion, and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  the  gross  and  palpable 
errors  which  the  Senator  perceives,  exist  only  in  his  own 
imagination  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  cause  he  supposes,  it 
originates  on  his  part  in  a  dangerous  and  fundamental  mis- 
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conception  of  the  nature  of  oui"  political  system — pup* 
ticulnrly  of  the  relation  between  tiie  States  and  (ximciB] 
Government.  Were  the  States  the  agents  of  the  GrencnU 
Go  vera  men  t,  as  the  objection  ckuirly  presupposes,  then 
whut  he  saya  would  ho  true — and  the  Govcrnmeut  in  re- 
cognizing the  laws  of  the  States  would  adopt  the  acia  of 
its  agents.  But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  General 
Government  and  the  govemmenls  of  the  States  arc  distinct 
and  independent  departments  in  our  complex  political  eyjt- 
tcm.  The  States,  iu  passing  laws  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  institutions,  act  in  a  sphere  as  independent  aa  tho 
General  Goverament  when  passing  laws  in  regnlation  of  tho 
mail  ;  and  the  latter,  in  altstaining  from  violating  the  lawa 
of  the  States,  as  piuvided  for  in  the  bill,  bo  far  from  making 
the  States  its  agents,  but  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  Stntee, 
and  perlbrms,  on  its  ]iart,  a  corresponding  duty.  Rights  and 
duties  arc  in  their  nature  reciprocal.  The  existence  of  one 
presupposes  that  of  tho  other  ;  and  the  perfonnance  of  the 
duty,  BO  far  from  denying  tho  right,  distinctly  recf^nizBB  H$ 
existence.  The  Senator,  for  esaniple,  next  to  iiic  (Judge 
White),  has  the  unq^uestionahle  right  to  the  occupation  of 
his  chair,  and  I  am  nf  eoiii«e  in  diitv  hniinr)  tn  nhtitAiTi  fmm 
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But  to  proceed  with  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  He  asserts,  and  asserts  truly^  that  rights 
and  duties  are  reciprocal ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  it  is, 
in  like  manner,  the  duty  of  the  States  to  respect  those  of 
the  General  Government.  The  practice  of  both  has  been 
in  conformity  with  the  principle.  I  have  already  cited  in- 
stances of  the  General  Government  respecting  the  laws  of 
the  States,  and  many  might  be  shown  of  the  States  respect- 
ing those  of  the  General  Government. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  affirms  that  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government  regulating  the  mail,  and 
those  of  the  governments  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction and  circulation  of  incendiary  publications,  may  come 
into  conflict — and  that  in  such  event  the  latter  must  yield  to 
the  former  ;  and  he  rests  this  assertion  on  the  ground,  that 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  is  expressly  delegated 
by  the  constitution.  I  regard  the  argument  as  wholly  in- 
conclusive. Why  should  the  mere  fact  that  a  power  is 
expressly  delegated,  give  it  paramount  control  over  the  re- 
8er\'ed  powers  ?  What  possible  superiority  can  the  mere 
fact  of  delegation  give,  unless  indeed  it  be  supposed  to  ren- 
der the  right  more  clear,  and,  of  course,  less  questionable  ? 
Now  I  deny  that  it  has  in  this  instance  any  such  superiority. 
Though  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the  mail 
is  delegated,  it  is  not  more  clear  and  unquestionable  than  the 
reserved  right  of  the  States  over  the  subject  of  slavery — a 
right  which  neither  has  nor  can  be  denied.  In  fact,  I  might 
take  higher  grounds, — if  higher  grounds  were  possible, — ^by 
showing  that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  as  expressly  reserved 
as  those  of  the  General  Government  are  delegated ;  for  in  order 
to  place  the  reserved  rights  beyond  controversy,  the  tenth 
amended  article  of  the  constitution  expressly  provides,  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  ;  and 
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as  tbo  rights  in  respect  to  the  Bubjcct  of  elavcry  are  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  not  to  be  delegated,  tliey  may  bo  fairly  con&idercd 
ae  oxpresely  rcBcn-ed  under  this  prLwision  of  the  conslitutioD. 

But  while  I  deny  bia  concluaion,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
tliat  the  laws  of  the  States  nnd  General  Government  may 
twme  into  conflict,  and  that  if  ihcy  do,  one  or  the  other  must 
yield  :  and  the  question  is,  wliich  oupht  to  yield  ?  Th« 
question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  involves  the  wh<de 
merit  of  the  controversy,  and  I  mnat  entreat  the  Senate  to 
give  lue  an  attentive  hearing  while  I  state  my  views  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

In  order  to  dotemiine  satisfactoriJy  which  onght  to  yield, 
it  becomes  neeessarj'  to  have  a  clear  and  full  understanding 
of  the  point  of  diihculty  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  ia  neoeaauy 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

Properly  considered,  the  reserved  and  delegated  powen 
can  never  come  into  conflict.  The  fact  that  a  power  is 
delegated,  is  conclusive  that  it  is  not  reserved  ;  and  tliat,  if 
not  delegated,  it  is  reserved,  unless  indeed  it  be  prahibited 
to  the  States.  There  is  but  a  single  exception  ;  the  case  of 
powers  of  such  nature  that  they  may  be  exercised  conctnv 
rcntlv  bv  the  State  and  Gennrnl  Gftvemmmit — «nrf»  m  ttt* 
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qtiestion  to  be  determined  is,  which,  in  the  event,  ought  to 
give  way  ? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  full  and  systematic 
investigation  of  this  highly  important  question,  which  in- 
volves, as  I  have  said,  the  merits  of  the  whole  controversy. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary.  I  propose  to  lay  down  a  single 
principle,  which  I  hold  to  be  not  only  unquestionable,  but 
decisive  of  the  question  as  far  as  the  present  controversy  is 
concerned.  My  position  is,  that  in  deciding  which  ought  to 
yield,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  powers  to  which  the  laws  respecting  it  relate.  The  low 
must  yield  to  the  high  ;  the  convenient  to  the  necessary ; 
mere  accommodation  to  safety  and  security.  This  is  the 
universal  principle  which  governs  in  all  analogous  cases,  both 
in  our  social  and  political  relations.  Wherever  the  means 
of  enjoying  or  securing  rights  come  into  conflict  (rights  them- 
selves never  can),  this  universal  and  fundamental  principle  is 
the  one  which,  by  the  consent  of  mankind,  governs  in  all 
such  cases.  Apply  it  to  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
need  I  ask  which  ought  to  yield  ?  Will  any  rational  being 
say  that  the  laws  of  eleven  States  of  this  Union,  which  are 
necessary  to  their  peace,  security  and  very  existence,  ought 
to  yield  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Government  regulating 
the  post-oflSce,  which  at  the  best  is  a  mere  accommodation 
and  convenience — and  this  when  the  Government  was  formed 
by  the  States  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  more  perfectly  their 
peace  and  safety?  But  one  answer  can  be  given.  All 
must  feel,  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  laws  of  the 
States,  in  such  case,  to  yield  to  those  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and,  of  course,  that  the  latter  ought  to  yield  to  the 
former.  When  I  say  ought,  I  do  not  mean  on  the  principle 
of  concession,  I  take  higher  grounds.  I  mean  under  the 
obligation  of  the  constitution  itself.  That  instrument  does 
not  leave  this  important  question  to  be  decided  by  mere  in- 
ference.     It  contains  an   express  provision  which  is  deci* 
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sive  of  the  question.  I  refer  to  that  which  invests  Con- 
gress with  the  power  of  passing  laws  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
granted  powers,  and  which  expressly  restricts  its  power  to 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  delegated 
powers.  We  here  have  the  limitation  on  the  power  of  pass- 
ing laws.  They  must  be  necessary  and  proper.  I  pass  the 
term  necessary  with  the  single  remark,  that  whatever  may 
be  its  true  and  accurate  meaning,  it  clearly  indicates  that 
this  important  power  was  sparingly  granted  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution.  I  come  to  the  term  proper  ;  and  boldly 
assert,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all — if  it  can  be  said  of  any 
law  whatever  that  it  is  not  proper,  and  that,  as  such  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  right  to  pass  it,  surely  it  may  be 
said  of  that  which  would  abrogate,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  nearly 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  which  are  conceded  to 
be  necessary  for  their  peace  and  safety.  If  it  be  proper  for 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law,  what  law  could  possibly  be 
improper  ?  We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  State  Bighta 
All  parties  profess  to  respect  them,  as  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberty.  I  do  not  except  the  members  of 
the  old  federal  party — that  honest,  high-minded,  patriotic 
party,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  principles  and  tendency  of 
the  Government.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  would  be  the  value 
of  State  Eights,  if  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  ought 
not  to  yield  to  those  of  the  States  ?  If  they  must  be  consider- 
ed paramount,  whenever  they  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  the  States,  without  regard  to  their  safety,  what  possible 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  how 
perfectly  unmeaning  their  resei-ved  powers  ?  Surrender  the 
principle,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  reserved  powers  which 
may  not  be  annulled  by  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  pass- 
ing laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  delegated  powers. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  next  objects,  that  if  the 
principles  of  the  bill  be  admitted,  they  may  be  extended  \jq 
morals  and  religion.     I  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit  or  deny 
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the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but  if  the  Senator  will  show  me 
a  case  in  which  a  State  has  passed  laws  under  its  unques- 
tionably reserved  powers,  in  protection  of  its  morality  or  re- 
ligion, I  would  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  I  maintain. 

His  next  objection  is,  that  the  bill  is  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  has  not  thought 
proper  to  specify  wherein  the  violation  consists.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  laws  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction and  circulation  of  papers  calculated  to  excite 
insurrection,  are  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 
Docs  he  mean  that  the  slaveholding  States  have  no  right  to 
pass  such  laws  ?  I  cannot  suppose  such  to  be  his  meaning  ; 
for  I  understood  him,  throughout  his  remarks,  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  States — a  right  which  they  have  always  exercised, 
without  restriction  or  limitation,  before  and  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  without  ever  having  been  ques- 
tioned. But  if  this  be  not  his  meaning,  he  must  mean  that 
this  bill,  in  making  it  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  violates 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thus  involves  the  old  miscon- 
ception, that  the  States  are  the  agents  of  this  Government,, 
which  pervades  the  whole  argument  of  the  Senator,  and  to. 
which  I  have  already  replied. 

The  Senator  next  objects,  that  the  bill  makes  it  penal 
on  deputy  postmasters  to  receive  the  papers  and  publica- 
tions which  it  embraces.  I  must  say,  that  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  (for  such  I  consider  him,  though  we  differ  in 
politics)  has  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  accuracy 
on  the  present  occasion.  If  he  will  turn  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  lie  will  find  that  the  penalty  attaches  only  in  cases 
of  knowingly  receiving  and  delivering  out  the  papers  and 
publications  in  question.     All  the  consequences  which  the 

Senator  drew  from  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  bill,  o£ 
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course  fall ;  whicli  relieves  me  from  the  nCces^ty  of  showing 
that  the  deputy  iiostmaatere  will  not  bo  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  espionafjo  into  letters  and  pnckagcB,  in  order  to  ex- 
onerate themselves  from  the  pftialty  uf  the  bill,  which  ho 
supposed. 

The  last  objection  of  the  Senator  js,  that  undL-r  the  pr«- 
viaiuns  of  the  hill,  every  thing  toucliing  on  the  Guhject  of 
slavery  will  be  prohibited  from  passing  through  the  mail.  I 
again  must  repeat,  that  the  Senator  has  not  expressed  him- 
self with  sufficient  acciiracy.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  such  papers,  in  reference  to 
slavery,  aa  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  ^laveholdiDg 
States  ;  that  is,  by  eleven  States  of  the  Union — leaving  the 
circulation  through  the  mail  without  restriction  or  qualiSc*- 
tion  as  to  all  other  papers,  and  wholly  so  as  to  the  remaining 
thirteen  States.  But  the  Senator  aeems  to  tliJnk  that  even 
this  restriction,  aa  limited  as  it  is,  would  be  a  very  great  in- 
convenience. It  may  indeed  prove  so  to  the  lawless  abo- 
litionists, who,  without  regard  to  the  obUgations  of  the  coa- 
Btitutiou,  are  attempting  to  scatter  their  firebrands  throagh- 
out  the  Union.  But  is  their  convenience  the  only  thing  to 
be  taken  into  the  estimate  ?     Am  the  Tieoce.  scciiritr.  nnt) 
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in  possession  of  a  powerful  press,  which,  for  the  first  time,  is 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  abolition,  and  turned  against  the 
domestic  institutions,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
South.  To  guard  against  the  danger  in  this  new  and  more 
menacing  form,  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  compelled  to 
revise  their  laws  against  the  introduction  and  circulation  of 
publications  calculated  to  disturb  their  peace  and  endanger 
their  security,  and  to  render  them  far  more  full  and  efficient 
than  they  have  heretofore  been.  In  this  new  state  of  things,  ' 
"The  probable  conflict  between  the  laws  which  those  States 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  those  of  the  General  Govem- 
mcDt  regulating  the  mail,  becomes  far  more  important  than 
at  any  former  stage  of  the  controversy ;  and  Congress  is  now 
called  upon  lo  say  what  part  it  will  take  in  reference  to  this 
deeply  interesting  subject.  We  of  the  slaveholding  States 
ask  nothing  of  the  Government,  but  that  it  should  abstain 
fi'om  violating  laws  passed  within  our  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional competency,  and  conceded  to  be  essential  to  our 
peace  and  security.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  this  question 
will  be  decided.  I  am  desirous  that  my  constituents  should 
know  what  they  have  to  expect,  either  from  this  Govern- 
ment or  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Much  that  I 
have  said  and  done  during  the  session,  has  been  with  the 
view  of  affording  them  correct  information  on  this  point,  in 
order  that  they  might  know  to  what  extent  they  might  rely 
upon  others,  and  how  far  they  must  depend  on  themselves. 

Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  regret)  our  just  hopes  have  not 
been  realized.  The  legislatures  of  the  South,  backed  by  the 
voice  of  their  constituents,  expressed  through  innumerable 
meetings,  have  called  upon  the  non-slaveholding  States  to 
repress  the  movements  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
States,  against  their  peace  and  security.  Not  a  step  has  been 
taken  ;  not  a  law  has  been  passed,  or  even  proposed  ;  and 
I  venture  to  assert  that  none  will  be.  Not  but  that  there  is 
a  favorable  dispositions  towards  us  in  the  North^  but  I  clearly 
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see  the  state  of  political  parties  there  presents  insuperabk 
impediments  to  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  rest  mj 
opinion  on  the  fact,  that  the  non-slaveholding  States,  from 
the  elements  of  their  population,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  divided  and  distracted  by  parties  of  nearly  equal  strength ; 
and  that  each  will  always  be  ready  to  seize  on  every  move- 
ment of  the  other  which  may  give  them  the  superiority, 
without  much  regard  to  consequences  as  affecting  their  own 
States,  much  less  of  remote  and  distant  sections. 

Nor  have  we  been  less  disappointed  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  Congress.  Believing  that  the  General  Government  has 
no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  had  just 
grounds  to  hope  Congress  would  refuse  all  jurisdiction  in 
reference  to  it,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented.  The 
very  opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  Abolition  petitions 
have  not  only  been  received  in  both  Houses,  but  received  on 
the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — thai  tot 
are  hound  to  receive  them  ;  that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  the  abolitionists  may  think 
proper  to  petition  for  its  abolition,  either  here  or  in  the 
States. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  One  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided — that  presented  by  tliis  bill.  To  refuse  to  pass  this 
bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate  with  the  abolitionists — 
would  be  to  make  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  post-office 
department,  in  effect,  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  cir- 
culation of  their  incendiary  publications  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  States.  It  is  your  unquestionable  duty,  as  I 
have  demonstrably  proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation ; 
and  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  discharge  this  duty,  you 
would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  existing  controversy,  on  the  side 
of  the  abolitionists,  against  the  Southern  States.  Should 
such  be  your  decision,  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall 
say  to  the  people  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves — ^you  have 
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,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  May  28th,  1836. 


0  remarks  from  Mr.  Wright,  in  explanation,  Mr.  Cal- 


bouii  anitl:] 

Tbis  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  New- York  proposes  to 
strike  out,  in  order  to  eubatitiitc  hja  nmendment,  is  no 
Btranger  to  this  body.  It  was  reported  at  the  hist  seBsion 
by  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Executive  Patronage,  and  passed 
the  Senate,  alter  a  full  and  deliberate  iuYestigation,  by  a 
mixed  vote  of  all  parties,  of  twenty  to  twelve.  As  strong 
as  ia  this  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favor,  I  would,  not- 
withstanding, readily  surrender  the  bill,  and  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- York,  if  I  did  not 
smcerely  believe  that  it  is  liable  to  strong  and  decisive  objec- 
tions. I  seek  no  lead  on  this  important  subject ;  my  sole 
Mm  is  to  aid  in  applying  a  remedy  to  what  1  honestly  believe 
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Senator,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  essentially  different,  both 
as  to  objects  and  means.  The  objects  of  the  bill  are  :  first, 
to  secure  the  public  interest  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  deposits  ;  and,  next,  to  protect  the  banks  in  which  they 
are  made  against  the  influence  and  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government,  with  a  view  both  to  their  and 
the  public  interest.  Compared  with  the  bill,  in  respect  to 
both,  the  proposed  amendment  will  be  found  to  favor  the 
banks  against  the  people,  and  the  Executive  against  the 
banks.  I  do  not  desire  the  Senate  to  form  their  opinion 
on  my  authority.  I  wish  them  to  examine  for  themselves  ; 
and,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  the  examination,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  state,  and  briefly  illustrate,  the  several  points  of 
difference  between  the  bill  and  the  proposed  amendment, 
taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  bill. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  banks  shall 
pay  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  deposits 
for  the  use  of  the  public  money.  This  provision  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  amendment,  which  proposes  to  give  to  the 
banks  the  use  of  the  money  without  interest.  That  the 
banks  ought  to  pay  something  for  the  use  of  the  public  money, 
all  must  agree,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as 
to  the  amount.  According  to  the  last  return  of  the  treasury 
department,  there  was,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  $45,000,000 
of  public  money  in  the  thirty-six  depository  banks,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  use  as  their  own  for  discount  or  business, 
till  drawn  out  for  disbursements — an  event  that  may  not 
happen  for  years.  In  a  word,  this  vast  amount  is  so  much 
additional  banking  capital,  giving  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  profit  to  those  institutions  as  their  permanent  chartered 
capital,  without  rendering  any  other  service  to  the  public 
than  paying  away,  from  time  to  time,  the  portion  that  may 
be  required  for  the  service  of  the  Government.  Assuming 
that  the  banks  realize  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  these  depo- 
sits (it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less),  it  would  give,  on  the 
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present  amount,  nearly  thrco  millions  of  dolkra  per  oanttm  ; 

and  on  tlie  probable  nvcni(^  jmblic  deposits  of  the  year, 
wards  of  two  niilliona  of  dollurs ;  whicli  enorraous  juMllt  is 
derived  from  the  pubtic  by  eompuratively  few  individuals, 
without  any  return  or  charge,  except  the  inconsiderable  ser- 
rice  of  paying  out  the  dntughts  of  the  treasury  when  pre- 
sented. But  it  is  due  to  the  Senator  to  acknowledge  that 
hla  amendment  is  predicated  on  the  8U])p08ition  that  some 
diapositiuQ  must  be  matle  of  tlie  suriiliis  revenue,  which  would 
leave  in  the  banks  a  suiu  not  greater  than  would  be  reqiiiaito 
to  meet  the  current  esiienditurc  :  a  Buppowtiun  wliieh  most 
necessarily  atfect,  very  materially  affect,  the  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  Ihe  amount  of  compensation  tiit?  hnnkii  ought  to 
make  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  its  funds.  But,  let  the 
decision  bs  what  it  may,  the  omissioa  in  the  amendment 
of  any  comjiensatiun  whatever  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inde- 
fensible. 

The  ne.tt  point  of  difference  relates  to  tranafer  warrants. 
The  hill  ])robibits  the  use  of  transfer  warrants,  esci'[it  with 
a  view  to  disbursement — while  the  amendment  leaves  thom, 
without  regulation,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  treasury 
department.    To  understand  tbi;  importance  of  this  diffvreace, 


mttm ;    ^^| 
up*     ^^1 
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known  to  tlic  laws,  who,  rumor  says,  has  the  direction  of  this 
immense  power  (we  are  permitted  to  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation), may  raise  and  depress  stocks  and  property  of  all 
descriptions  at  his  pleasure,  by  withdrawing  from  one  place 
and  transfeiTing  to  another,  to  the  unlimited  gain  of  those  who 
are  in  the  secret,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  those  who  are  not. 
Such  a  field  of  speculation  has  never  before  been  opened  in 
any  country  ;  a  field  so  great,  that  the  Rothschilds  themselves 
might  be  tempted  to  enter  it  with  their  immense  funds.  Nor 
is  the  control  which  it  would  give  over  the  politics  of  the 
country  much  less  unlimited.  To  the  same  extent  that  it 
may  be  used  to  afiect  the  interests  and  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, to  the  like  extent  it  may  be  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  influence  and  control.  I  do  not  intend  to 
assert  that  it  has  or  will  be  so  employed  ;  it  is  not  essential  at 
present  to  inquire  how  it  has  been  or  will  be  used.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  to  show,  as  I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily, 
that  it  may  be  so  employed.  To  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
so  dangerous  a  power,  the  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  transfer  warrants,  except,  as  stated, 
for  the  purpose  of  disbursement ;  the  omission  of  which  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it  of  itself,  were 
there  no  other.  But  it  is  far  from  standing  alone  :  the  next 
point  of  difference  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  striking  and 
fatal. 

The  professed  object  of  both  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
is,  to  place  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money  under  the 
regulation  and  control  of  law,  instead  of  being  left,  as  it  now 
is,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  However  strange  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  so,  that  the  amendment 
entirely  fails  to  effect  the  object  which  it  is  its  professed 
aim  to  accomplish.  In  order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen 
that  what  I  state  is  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment  in  reference  to  the 
deposit  separately — as  they  relate  to  the  banks  in  which  the 
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public  funds  arc  now  deposited — and  as  to  those  which  may 
hereafter  be  selected  to  receive  them. 

The  bill  commences  with  the  former,  which  it  adopts  aa 
banks  of  deposit,  and  prescribes  the  regulations  and  con- 
ditions on  the  observance  of  which  they  shall  continue  such ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  puts  them  beyond  the  control 
and  influence  of  the  executive  department,  by  placing  them 
under  the  protection  of  law  so  long  as  they  continue  faithr 
fully  to  perform  their  duty  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government. 
It  next  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select, 
under  certain  circumstances,  additional  banks  of  deposit,  as 
the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may  require,  on  which  it 
imposes  like  regulations  and  conditions,  and  places,  in  like 
manner,  under  the  protection  of  law.  In  all  this,  the  amend- 
ment pursues  a  very  different  course.  It  begins  with  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  select  the  banks  of  deposit,  and  limits 
the  regulations  and  conditions  it  imposes  on  such  banks ; 
leaving,  by  an  express  provision,  the  present  banks  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  treasury  or  the  executive  department, 
as  they  now  are,  without  prescribing  any  time  for  the  selec- 
tion of  other  banks  of  deposit,  or  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  so  to  do.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  The 
Secretary  may  continue  the  present  banks  as  long  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  so  long  as  he  may  choose  to  continue  them,  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  depomts, 
will  be  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  banks,  of  course,  instead  of 
being  under  the  control  of  the  law,  will  be — contrary,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  professed  object  both  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
— subject  exclusively  to  his  will. 

The  Senator  has  attempted  to  explain  this  difference,  but, 
I  must  say,  very  unsatisfactorily.  He  said  that  the  bill  pro- 
hibited the  selection  of  other  banks  ;  and,  as  he  deemed  others 
to  be  necessary,  at  certain  important  points,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  enormous  surplus,  he  inserted  the  provision 
authorizing  the  selection  of  other  banks.     The  Senator  has 
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not  stated  the  provisioDs  of  the  bill  accurately.  So  far  from 
not  authorizing,  it  expressly  authorizes  the  selection  of  othei 
banks  where  there  are  now  none.  But  I  presume  he  intended 
to  limit  his  remarks  to  places  where  there  are  no  existing 
banks  of  deposit.  Thus  limited,  the  fact  is  as  he  states  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  explains  the  extraordinary  omission  (for  such 
I  must  consider  it)  of  not  extending  the  regulations  to  the 
existing  banks,  as  well  as  to  those  hereafter  to  be  selected. 
If  the  public  service  requires  additional  banks  at  New- York 
and  other  important  points,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  sums 
deposited  there  (as  I  readily  agree  it  does)  ;  if  no  disposition 
is  to  be  made  of  the  surplus,  it  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason 
for  enlarging  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  select  other  banks  at  those  points ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  comprehend  how  it  proves  that  the  reg- 
ulations which  the  amendment  proposes  to  impose  should  be 
exclusively  limited  to  such  newly-selected  banks.  Nor  do  I 
see  why  the  Senator  has  not  observed  the  same  rule,  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  he  adopted  in  reference  to  the  compensa- 
tion the  banks  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public  money. 
He  omitted  to  provide  for  any  compensation,  on  the  ground 
that  his  amendment  proposed  to  dispose  of  all  the  surplus 
money,  lea^dng  in  the  possession  of  the  banks  a  sum  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenditure,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  did  not  consider  it  right  to  charge  a  compensation. 
On  the  same  principle,  it  was  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the 
selection  of  additional  banks  where  there  are  now  banks  of 
deposit,  as  they  would  be  ample  if  the  surplus  were  disposed 
of.     In  this  I  understood  the  Senator  himself  to  concur. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  important  point  of  extend- 
ing the  regulations  to  existing  banks  of  deposit  that  the 
biU  and  the  amendment  differ.  There  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  them  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  banks  of  deposit  embraced  both  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment.     The  latter,  following  the  provision  in 
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the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  autho- 
rizes the  Secretary  to  withdraw  the  public  deposits,  and  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  banks  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  such  a  bank  shall  have  violated  the  conditions  on 
which  it  has  been  employed,  or  the  public  funds  are  not  safe 
in  its  vaults,  with  the  simple  restriction,  that  he  shall  report 
the  fact  to  Congress.  We  know,  from  experience,  how  slight 
is  the  check  which  this  restriction  imposes.  It  not  only  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  boin  Houses  of  Congress  to  over- 
rule the  act  of  the  Secretary,  where  his  power  may  be  im- 
properly exercised,  but  the  act  of  Congress  itself,  intended 
to  control  such  exercise  of  power,  may  be  overruled  by  the 
veto  of  the  President,  at  whose  will  the  Secretary  holds  his 
place  ;  so  as  to  leave  the  control  of  the  banks  virtually  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
To  obviate  this,  the  bill  vests  the  Secretary  with  the  power 
simply  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  and  suspending  the  use 
of  the  bank  as  a  place  of  deposit ;  and  pro\ddes  that,  if 
Congress  shall  not  confirm  the  removal,  the  deposits  shall  be 
returned  to  the  bank  after  the  termination  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  of  far  less  importance, 
and  is  only  mentioned  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  different 
character  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment.  The  former  pro- 
vides that  the  banks  of  deposit  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
commissioners  of  loans  without  compensation,  in  like  man- 
ner as  it  was  required  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  Statea 
and  its  branches,  under  its  charter.  Among  these  duties  is  that 
of  paying  the  pensioners — a  very  heavy  branch  of  disburse- 
ment, and  attended  with  considerable  expense,  which  will 
be  saved  to  the  Government  under  the  bill,  but  will  be  lost 
if  the  amendment  should  prevail. 

Another  difference  remains  to  be  pointed  out,  relating  to 
the  security  of  the  deposits.  With  so  large  an  amoimt 
of  public  money  in  their  vaults,  it  is  important  that  the 
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banks  should  always  be  provided  with  ample  means  to  meet 
their  engagements.  With  this  view,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  several  banks,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  balance  in  their  favor  with  other  specie-paying 
banks,  shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  of 
their  notes  and  bills  in  circulation,  and  their  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits — ^a  sum  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  a  sound,  solvent  condition.  The  amendment,  on  the  con- 
trary, provides  that  the  banks  shall  keep  in  their  own  vaults, 
or  the  vaults  of  other  banks,  specie  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its 
notes  and  bills  in  circiUation,  and  the  balance  of  its  accounts 
with  other  banks  payable  on  demand. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  thought  proper  to  change 
the  phraseology,  and  to  use  terms  less  clear  and  explicit  than 
those  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  comprehend  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  amendment.  What 
is  meant  by  specie  in  the  vaults  of  other  banks  ?  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  all  deposits  are  considered  as  specie  ;  but  I  cannot 
suppose  that  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  instance,  as  it  would 
render  the  provision  in  a  great  measure  inoperative.  I  pre- 
sume the  amendment  means  special  deposits  in  gold  and 
silver  in  other  banks,  placed  there  for  safe-keeping,  or  to 
be  drawn  on,  and  not  to  be  used  by  the  bank  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  Taking  this  to  be  the  meaning,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  same  sum  from  being  twice  counted  in  estimat- 
ing the  means  of  the  several  banks  of  deposit  ?  Take  two 
of  them — one  having  $100,000  in  specie  in  its  vaults,  and 
the  other  the  same  amount  in  the  vaults  of  the  other  bank, 
which,  in  addition,  has,  besides,  another  $100,000  of  its  own ; 
what  is  there  to  prevent  the  latter  from  returning,  under  the 
amendment,  $200,000  of  specie  in  its  vaults,  while  the  for- 
mer would  return  $100,000  in  its  own  vaults,  and  another  in 
the  vaults  of  the  other  bank,  making  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
tween them,  $400,000,  when,  in  reality,  the  amount  in  both 
would  be  but  $300,000  ? 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  between  the  bill  and 
amendment,  in  this  particular,  deserving  of  notice.  The 
object  of  the  provision  is  to  compel  the  banks  of  deposit  to 
have,  at  all  times,  ample  means  to  meet  their  liabilities ;  go 
that  the  Government  should  have  sufficient  assurance  that 
the  public  moneys  in  their  vaults  would  be  forthcoming  when 
demanded.  With  this  view,  the  bill  provides  that  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  bank  shall  never  be  less  than  one-fifth  of 
its  aggregate  liabilities,  including  bills,  notes,  and  deposits, 
public  and  private ;  while  the  amendment  entirely  omits  the 
private  deposits,  and  includes  only  the  balance  of  its  deposits 
with  other  banks.  This  omission  is  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  liabilities  of  the  de- 
posit banks  must,  with  the  present  large  surplus,  result  iSrom 
their  deposits — as  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  banking  op- 
erations will  readily  perceive. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  the  several  points  of 
difference  which  I  deem  material  between  the  bill  and  the 
amendment,  with  such  remarks  as  may  enable  them  to  form 
their  own  opinion  in  reference  to  the  difference,  so  that  they 
may  decide  how  far  the  assertion  is  true  with  which  I  set  out, 
that,  wherever  they  differ,  the  amendment  favors  the  banks 
against  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  Executive  against 
the  banks. 

The  Senator,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  there  would 
be  a  permanent  surplus  beyond  the  expenditures  of  the  Gtev- 
emment,  which  neither  justice  nor  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest would  permit  to  remain  in  the  banks,  has  extended 
the  provisions  of  his  amendment,  with  great  propriety,  so  as 
to  comprehend  a  plan  to  withdraw  the  surplus  from  the 
banks.  His  plan  is  to  vest  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  with  authority  to  estimate,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter,  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  quar- 
ter ;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  receipts,  with  the  money  in 
the  treasury,  should  exceed  the  estimated  expenditure  by  a  oer» 
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tain  sum,  say  $5,000,000,  the  excess  should  be  vested  in  State 
stocks  ;  and  if  it  should  fall  short  of  that  sum,  a  suiHScient 
amount  of  the  stocks  should  be  sold  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
We  have  thus  presented  for  consideration  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  with  it  the  question  so  anx- 
iously and  universally  asked,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  sur- 
plus ?  Shall  it  be  expended  by  the  Government,  or  remain 
where  it  is,  or  be  disposed  of  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  ?  or, 
if  not,  what  other  disposition  shall  be  made  of  it  ?  questions, 
the  investigation  of  which  necessarily  embraces  the  entire 
circle  of  our  policy,  and  on  the  decision  of  which  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  may  depend. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the 
probable  available  means  of  the  year,  in  order  that  some  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  probable  surplus  which  may 
remain,  by  comparing  it  with  the  appropriations  that  may 
be  authorized. 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  there  were  deposited  in  the  several  banks  a  little 
upwards  of  $33,000,000  at  the  termination  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  not  including  the  sum  of  about  $3,000,000 
deposited  by  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  Govermnent.  The 
same  report  stated  the  receipts  of  the  quarter  at  about 
$11,000,000,  of  which  lands  and  customs  yielded  nearly  an 
equal  amount.  Assuming  for  the  three  remaining  quarters 
an  equal  amount,  it  would  give,  for  the  entire  receipts  of  the 
year,  $44,000,000.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  that  this  sum 
is  too  large.  The  customs  will  probably  average  an  amount 
throughout  the  year  corresponding  with  the  receipts  of  the 
first  quarter,  but  there  probably  will  be  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands.  Assuming 
$7,000,000  as  the  probable  amount,  which  I  presume  will  be 
ample,  the  receipts  of  the  year,  subtracting  that  sum  from 
$44,000,000,  will  be  $37,000,000 ;    and  subtracting  fix)m 
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this,  $11,000,000,  the  receipts  of  the  first  quarter,  would 
leave  $26,000,000  as  the  probable  receipts  of  the  last  three 
quarters.  Add  to  this  sum  $33,000,000,  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  quarter,  and  it  gives 
$59,000,000.  To  this  add  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
United  States  Bank,  which,  at  the  market  price,  is  worth  at 
least  $7,000,000,  and  we  have  $66,000,000,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  least  amount  at  which  the  probable  available 
means  of  the  year  can  be  fairly  estimated.  It  will,  probably, 
very  considerably  exceed  this  amount.  The  range  may  be 
put  down  at  between  $66,000,000  and  $73,000,000,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  two  extremes  between  which 
the  means  of  the  year  may  vibrate.  But,  in  order  to  be  safe, 
I  have  assumed  the  least  of  the  two. 

The  first  question  which  I  propose  to  consider  is,  ShaU 
this  sum  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ?  A  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  debt  of  the 
war  of  the  Kevolution,  by  which  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  these  States  were  established ;  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  administration, — deducting  the 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt, — ^and  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
the  present  administration,  making  the  same  deduction, 
extravagant  as  its  expenditure  has  been.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  decides  the  question  against  expenditure. 
It  may  be  wasted,  thrown  away,  but  it  cannot  be  expended. 
There  are  not  objects  on  which  to  expend  it ;  for  proof  of 
which  I  appeal  to  the  appropriations  already  made  and  con- 
templated. We  have  passed  the  navy  appropriations,  which, 
as  liberal  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  on  all  sides,  are  raised  only 
about  $2,000,000  compared  with  the  appropriations  of  last 
year.  The  appropriations  for  fortifications,  supposing  the  bills 
now  pending  should  pass,  will  amount  to  about  $3,500,000, 
and  would  exceed  the  ordinary  appropriations,  assuming  them 
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seift  pTX)ductive  pursuits  to  the  unproductive  employment 
of  the  Government,  excepting  such  as  the  public  service  may 
render  indispensable.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  policy 
would  add  infinitely  more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
country  than  the  extravagant  schemes  of  spending  millions  on 
fortifications  and  the  increase  of  the  military  establishment  ? 

Let  us  next  examine  how  the  liberty  of  the  country  may 
be  afiected  by  the  scheme  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  by  dis- 
bursements. And  here  I  would  ask,  Is  the  liberty  of  the 
country  at  present  in  a  secure  and  stable  condition  ?  and, 
if  not,  by  what  is  it  endangered  ?  and  will  an  increase  of 
disbursements  augment  or  diminish  the  danger. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  other  points, 
there  is  not  an  intelligent  individual  of  any  party,  who  regards 
his  reputation,  that  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  liberty  of 
the  country  is  at  this  time  more  insecure  and  xmstable  than 
it  ever  has  been.  We  all  know  that  there  is  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  with  every  party,  a  deep  feeling  that  out 
political  institutions  are  undergoing  a  great  and  hazardous 
change.  Nor  is  the  feeb'ng  much  less  strong,  that  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Government  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  and  fearful  change  which  is  so  extensively 
affecting  the  character  of  our  people  and  institutions.  The 
effect  of  increasing  the  expenditures  at  this  time,  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  surplus,  would  be  to  double  the  number  of  those  who 
live,  or  expect  to  live,  by  the  Government,  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  augment  its  patronage  and  influence,  and  accelerato 
that  downward  course  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  speedily 
terminate  in  the  overthrow  of  our  free  institutions. 

These  views  I  hold  to  be  decisive  against  the  wild  attempt 
to  absorb  the  immense  means  of  the  Government  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals,  all  seem  to  regard  the  scheme  either  as  imprae-* 
ticable  or  unsafe  ;  but  there  are  others,  who,  while  they  con- 
denm  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  by  immediate  ox- 
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penditurcs,  believe  it  can  be  safely  and  expediently  expend- 
ed in  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  on  what  they  choose  tc 
call  the  defences  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  this  opinion  may  be  correct, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  avcdl- 
able  means  of  the  next  four  or  five  years  ;  by  comparing  which 
with  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditure,  we  may  determine 
whether  the  plan  would,  or  would  not,  be  expedient.  In 
making  the  calculation,  I  will  take  the  term  of  five  years,  in- 
cluding the  present,  and  which  will,  of  course,  include  1840, 
after  the  termination  of  which,  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent,  are  to  go  off,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise  Act, 
in  eighteen  months,  when  the  revenue  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
economical  and  just  wants  of  the  Government. 

The  available  means  of  the  present  year,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  will  equal  at  least  ?66,000,000.  That  of  the 
next  succeeding  four  years  (including  1840)  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  21,000,000  annually.  The  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
at  the  last  session,  which  I  have  reviewed,  and  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  I  feel  increased  confidence.  The  amount 
may  fall  short  of,  but  will  certainly  not  exceed,  the  estimate 
in  the  report,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  should  occur. 
Assuming,  then,  $21,000,000  as  the  average  receipts  of  the 
next  four  years,  it  will  give  an  aggregate  of  ^4,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  available  means  of  this  year,  will  give 
$150,000,000  as  the  sum  that  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  period  assumed.  Divide  this  sum  by 
five,  the  number  of  years,  and  it  will  give  $30,000,000  as  the 
average  annual  available  means  of  the  period. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is,  Will  it  be  expedi- 
ent to  raise  the  disbursements  during  the  period  to  an  average 
expenditure  of  $30,000,000  annually  ?  The  first  and  strong 
objection  to  the  scheme  is,  that  it  would  leave  in  the  deposit 
banks  a  heavy  surplus  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, — 
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ably  fall  below,  rather  than  rise  above,  that  sum.  I  assuins 
aa  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  that  our  consumption  of  foreign 
articles  will  not  then  exceed  ?1 50,000,000.  We  all  knovi 
that  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  consume  depends  upon 
the  value  of  its  domestic  exports,  and  the  profits  of  its  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Of  its  domestic  exports  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  assume  any  considerable  increase  in  any  article  ex- 
cept cotton.  To  wliat  extent  the  production  and  consumption 
of  this  great  staple,  which  puts  in  motion  so  vast  an  amount  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  me  world,  may  be  increased 
between  now  and  1842,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  I 
deem  it  unsafe  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  increased  as  to 
extend  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  consume  beyond  the 
limits  I  have  assigned.  Assuming,  then,  the  amount  which 
I  have,  and  dividing  the  imports  into  free  and  dutiable  arti- 
cles, the  latter,  according  to  the  existing  proportion  between 
the  two  descriptions,  would  amount  in  value  to  something 
less  than  §70,000,000.  According  to  the  Compromise  Act 
no  duty  after  the  period  in  question,  can  exceed  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  the  rates  would  range  from  that  down  to  five  or 
six  per  cent.  Taking  fifteen  per  cent,  as  the  average,  which 
would  be,  probably,  full  high,  and  allowing  for  the  expenses 
of  collection,  the  net  income  would  be  something  less  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  income  from  public  lands  is  still  more  conjectural 
than  that  from  customs.  There  are  so  many,  and  such  vari- 
ous causes  in  operation  affecting  this  source  of  the  public  in- 
come, that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  even  a  conjectu- 
ral estimate  as  to  its  amount,  beyond  the  current  year.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  one  fact  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  purchasers  during  the  last  year,  and  thus  far 
during  this,  greatly  exceed  the  steady,  progressive  demand 
for  public  lands,  from  increased  population,  and  the  conse- 
quent emigration  to  the  new  States  and  territories.  I^any 
Df  the  purchases  have  been,  unquestionably,  upon  specula- 
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tioD,  with  a  view  to  resales  ;  and  must,  of  course,  come  into 
maiket  hereafter  in  competition  with  the  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  income  from  their 
sales.  Estimating  the  demand  for  public  lands  even  from 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  recent  large  sales,  and  taking 
into  estimate  the  increased  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  assume  more  than 
$5,000,000  annually  from  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which, 
added  to  the  customs,  would  give  for  the  annual  receipts  be* 
tween  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  after  1842. 

I  now  ask  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  raise  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  to  the  sum  of  ?30,000,000  annually  during 
the  intermediate  period,  with  the  prospect  that  they  must 
be  suddenly  reduced  to  half  that  amount  ?  Who  does  not 
see  the  fierce  conflict  which  must  follow  between  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  keeping  up  the  expenditures,  and  those 
who  have  an  equal  interest  against  an  increase  of  the  duties 
as  the  means  of  keeping  them  up  ?  I  appeal  to  the  Senators 
from  the  South,  whose  constituents  have  so  deep  an  interest 
in  low  duties,  to  resist  a  course  so  impolitic,  imwise,  and  ex- 
travagant— and  which,  if  adopted,  might  again  renew  the  tar- 
ifi*,  so  recently  thrown  off  by  such  hazardous  and  strenuous 
efforts,  with  all  its  oppression  and  disaster.  Let  us  remem- 
ber what  occurred  in  the  fatal  session  of  1828.  With  a  folly 
unparalleled.  Congress  then  raised  the  duties  to  a  rate  so 
enormous  as  to  average  one-half  the  value  of  the  imports, 
when  on  the  eve  of  discharging  the  debt,  and  when,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  objects  on  which  the  immense  income  from 
such  extravagant  duties  could  be  justly  and  constitutionally 
expended.  It  is  amazing  that  there  was  such  blindness  then 
as  not  to  see  what  has  since  followed — the  sudden  discharge 
of  the  debt,  and  an  overflowing  treasury,  without  the  means 
of  absorbing  the  surplus  ;  the  violent  conflict  resulting  from 
such  a  state  of  things  ;  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  powoi 
and  patronage  of  the  Government,  with  all  its  corrupting  con- 
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sequences.  We  are  now  about  to  commit  an  error  of  a  diiTep 
ent  character :  to  raise  the  expenditure  far  beyond  all  exam- 
ple, in  time  of  peace,  and  with  a  decreasing  revenue — which 
must,  with  equal  certainty,  bring  on  another  conflict,  not 
much  less  dangerous,  in  which  the  stmggle  will  not  be  to 
find  objects  to  absorb  an  overflowing  treasury,  but  to  devise 
means  to  continue  an  expenditure  far  beyond  the  just  and 
legitimate  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
if  we  are  thus  blindly  to  go  on  in  the  management  of  our  af- 
fairs, without  regard  to  the  future,  the  frequent  and  violent 
concussions  which  must  follow  from  such  folly  cannot  but  end 
in  a  catastrophe  that  will  ingulf  our  political  institutions. 

With  such  decided  objections  to  the  dangerous  and  ex- 
travagant scheme  of  absorbing  the  surplus  by  disbursements, 
I  proceed  to  the  next  question,  Shall  the  public  money  re- 
main where  it  now  is  ?  Shall  the  present  extraordinary 
state  of  things,  without  example  or  parallel,  continue — of  a 
Government,  calling  itself  free,  exacting  from  the  people 
millions  beyond  what  it  can  expend,  and  placing  that  vast 
sum  in  the  custody  of  a  few  monopolizing  corporations,  se- 
lected at  the  sole  will  of  the  Executive,  and  continued  during 
his  pleasure,  to  be  used  as  their  own  from  the  time  it  is  col- 
lected till  it  is  disbursed  ?  To  this  question  there  must 
burst  from  the  lips  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and 
its  institutions,  and  who  is  the  enemy  of  monopoly,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  an  indignant  No,  And  here  let  me  express 
the  pleasure  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  New- York,  in 
moving  his  amendment,  however  objectionable  his  scheme, 
has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  unheard-of  and  dangerous  state  of  things ;  and  I  add, 
as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his 
remarks  in  support  of  his  amendment,  were  characterized  by 
a  courtesy  and  liberality  which  I,  on  my  part,  shall  endeavor 
to  imitate.  But  I  fear,  notwithstanding  this  favorable  indi- 
cation in  so  influential  a  quarter,  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
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evil  (too  great  to  be  concealed)  will  but  serve  to  pei-petuate 
it.  So  great  and  various  are  the  interests  enlisted  in  its 
favor,  that  I  greatly  fear  all  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and 
patriotic  to  arrest  it  will  prove  unavailing.  At  the  head  of 
these  stand  the  depository  banks  themselves,  with  their  nu 
merous  stockholders  and  officers  ;  with  their  $40,000,000  of 
capital,  and  an  equal  amount  of  public  deposits,  associated  in- 
to one  great  combination  extending  over  the  whole  Union,  and 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  treasury  department. 
The  whole  weight  of  this  mighty  combination,  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
opposed  to  any  change.  To  this  powerful  combination  must 
be  added  the  numerous  and  influential  body  who  are  de- 
pendent on  banks  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  opinions,  must  be  alarmed 
at  any  change  which  may  limit  their  discounts  and  accom- 
modations. Then  come  the  stock-jobbers,  a  growing  and 
formidable  class,  who  live  by  raising  and  depressing  stocks, 
and  who  behold  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  dangerous  and  corrupt- 
ing pursuits.  With  the  control  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  over  the  banks  of  deposit,  through  transfer 
warrants,  with  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  at 
pleasure,  he  may,  whenever  he  chooses,  raise  or  depress  the 
stock  of  any  bank  ;  and,  if  disposed  to  use  this  tremendous 
power  for  cormpt  purposes,  may  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
initiated,  and  overwhelm  in  sudden  ruin  those  not  in  the 
secret.  To  the  stock-jobbers  must  be  added  speculators  of 
eveiy  hue  and  form  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  speculators  in 
public  lands,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  are  rapidly 
divesting  the  people  of  the  noble  patrimony  left  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  public  domain,  by  giving  in  exchange  what 
may,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  broken  credit  and  worthless 
rags.  To  these  we  must  add  the  artful  and  crafty  politicians, 
who  wield  this  mighty  combination  of  interests  for  political 
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purposes.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  mingling  party  politics  in 
this  discussion ;  and,  that  I  may  not  even  seem  to  do  so, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  details,  the  fearful, 
and,  I  was  about  to  add,  the  overwhelming  power  which  the 
present  state  of  things  places  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  control  of  the  Government,  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
wielded  to  overthrow  our  institutions  and  destroy  all  respon- 
sibility, must  be  attributed  to  their  want  of  inclination,  and 
not  to  their  want  of  means. 

Such  is  the  power  and  influence  interested  to  continue 
the  public  money  where  it  is  now  deposited.  To  these  theie 
are  opposed  the  honest,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  of  every  party, 
who  behold  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things 
the  almost  certain  convulsion  and  overthrow  of  our  liberty. 
There  would  be  found,  on  the  same  side,  the  great  mass  of 
the  industrious  and  labouring  portion  of  the  community, 
whose  hard  earnings  are  extracted  from  them  without  their 
Imowledge,  were  it  not  that  what  is  improperly  taken  from 
them  is  successfully  used  as  the  means  of  deceiving  and 
controlling  them.  If  such  were  not  the  case — if  those  who 
work  coidd  see  how  those  who  profit  are  enriched  at  their 
expense — the  present  state  of  things  would  not  be  endured 
for  a  moment ;  but  as  it  is,  I  fear  that,  from  misconception, 
and  consequent  want  of  union  and  co-operation,  things  may 
continue  as  they  are,  till  it  will  be  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
I  trust,  however,  that  such  will  not  be  the  fact ;  that  the 
people  will  be  roused  from  their  false  security  ;  and  that 
Congress  will  refuse  to  adjourn  till  an  eflScient  remedy  is 
applied.  In  this  hope,  I  recur  to  the  inquiry.  What  shall 
that  remedy  be  ?  Shall  we  adopt  the  measure  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  New- York,  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
proposes  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  ascertain  the  probable  income  of  each  quarter,  and, 
if  there  should  be  a  probable  excess  above  $5,000,000,  to 
vest  the  surplus  in  the  purchase  of  State  stocks ;  but,  if 
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there  shall  be  a  deficiency,  to  sell  so  much  of  the  stock  pre^ 
viously  purchased  as  would  make  up  the  diflTerence  ? 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  not  furnished  a  statement 
of  facts  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
what  will  be  the  practical  opei-ation  of  his  scheme.  He  has 
omitted,  for  instance,  to  state  what  is  the  aggregate  amount 
of  stocks  issued  by  the  several  States — ^a  fact  indispensablo 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  price  of  the  stocks  would  bo 
affected  by  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  their  purchase. 
All  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  subjects  of  this  kind, 
must  know  that  the  price  of  stocks  rises  proportionably 
with  the  amount  of  the  sum  applied  to  their  purchase. 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  probable  surplus  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  the  appro- 
priations, will  be  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  millions ; 
and,  before  wo  can  decide  understandingly,  whether  this 
great  sum  can  with  propriety  be  applied  as  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, we  should  know  whether  the  amount  of  State  stocks 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  it,  without  luising  their  price  extrava- 
gantly high. 

The  Senator  should  also  have  informed  us,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  stock,  but  how  it  is  distributed  among 
the  States,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  his 
scheme  would  operate  equally  between  them.  In  the  absence 
of  correct  information  on  both  of  these  points,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  such  as  we  may  possess,  however  defective  and 
uncertain,  in  order  to  make  up  our  mind  on  his  amendment. 

We  all  know,  then,  that  while  several  of  the  States  have  no 
stocks,  and  many  a  very  inconsiderable  amount,  three  of  the 
large  States  (Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New- York)  have  a  very 
large  amount — not  less  in  the  aggregate,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, than  thirty-five  or  forty  millions.  What  amount  is  held 
by  the  rest  of  the  States  is  uncertain ;  but  I  suppose  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that,  taking  the  wliole,  it  is  less  than  that 
held  by  those  States.     With  these  facts^  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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the  Senator^s  amendment  had  proposed  to  apply  the  present 
enormous  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  cotton  or  slaves,  in  which 
the  constituents  of  the  Southern  Senators  are  interested, 
would  any  one  doubt  that  the  cotton-growing  or  slaveholding 
States  would  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  ?  It  will 
not  be  denied  that,  if  so  applied,  their  price  would  be  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  wealth  of  their  citizens  proportionably 
increased.  Precisely  the  same  effect  would  result  from  the 
application  to  the  purchase  of  stocks,  with  like  benefits  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  which  have  issued  large  amounts  of 
stock.     The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  demands 
most  serious  consideration.  Assuming,  what  will  not  be 
questioned,  that  the  appHcation  of  the  surplus,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  will  be  very  unequal  among  the  States, 
some  having  little  or  none,  and  others  a  large  amount  of 
stocks,  the  result  would  necessarily  be  to  create,  in  effect,  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  States.  The 
States  whose  stocks  might  be  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
would  become  the  debtors  of  the  Government  ;  and  as  the 
Government  would,  in  fact,  be  but  the  agent  between  them 
and  the  other  States,  the  latter  would,  in  reality,  be  their 
creditors.  This  relation  between  them  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  important  political  consequences,  which  would 
influence  all  the  operations  of  the  Government.  It  would, 
in  particular,  have  a  powerful  bearing  upon  the  presidential 
election  ;  the  debtor  and  creditor  States  each  striving  to  give 
such  a  result  to  the  elections  as  might  be  favorable  to  their 
respective  interests ;  the  one  to  exact,  and  the  other  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Supposing 
the  three  great  States  to  which  I  have  referred,  whose  united 
influence  would  have  so  decided  a  control,  to  be  the  principal 
debtor  States,  as  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  fact,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  residt  would  be,  finally,  the  release  of 
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the  debt,  and,  consequently,  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  cred- 
itor, and  gain  to  the  debtor  States. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  still  more  de- 
serving, if  possible,  of  attention  than  either  of  those  which 
have  been  presented.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  after  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  bythe 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  of  applying  the  surplus  in  buying 
and  selling  the  stocks  of  the  States,  is  one  of  great  extent, 
and  calculated  to  have  powerful  influence,  not  only  on  a  large 
body  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  the  States 
which  have  issued  stocks,  but  on  the  States  themselves.  The 
next  question  is.  In  whom  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  be 
vested  ?  Where  shall  we  find  individuals  sufficiently  de- 
tached from  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  whose  virtue,  patriot- 
ism, disinterestedness,  and  firmness  can  raise  them  so  tax 
above  political  and  sinister  motives  as  to  exercise  powers 
so  high  and  influential  exclusively  for  the  public  good,  with- 
out any  view  to  personal  or  political  aggrandizement  ?  Who 
has  the  amendment  selected  as  standing  aloof  from  politics, 
and  possessing  these  high  qualifications  ?  Who  are  the 
present  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  whom  this  high 
and  responsible  trust  is  to  be  confided  ?  At  the  head  stands 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  with  whom  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Attorney  General,  are 
associated  ;  all  party  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  power  in  the  present  hands,  and  having  the  strongest 
motives  to  apply  the  vast  power  which  the  amendment  would 
confer  upon  them,  should  it  become  a  law,  to  party  purposea 
I  do  not  say  it  would  be  so  applied  ;  but  I  must  ask,  Would 
it  be  prudent,  would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be  seemly,  to  vest 
such  great  and  dangerous  powers  in  those  who  have  so  strong 
a  motive  to  abuse  it — and  who,  if  they  should  have  elevation 
and  virtue  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  would  still  be 
suspected  of  having  used  the  power  for  sinister  and  corrupt 
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purposes?  I  am  persuaded,  in  drawing  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  New- York  has,  without  due  reflection  on 
the  impropriety  of  vesting  the  power  where  he  proposes,  in- 
advertently inserted  the  provision  which  he  has  ;  and  that,  on 
a  review,  he  will  concur  with  me,  that,  should  his  amendment 
be  adopted,  the  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  others,  less  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  and,  consequently,  less  exposed  to  sus- 
picion. 

I  have  now  stated  the  leading  objections  to  the  several 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  I  proposed  to 
consider  ;  and  the  question  again  recurs,  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  surplus  ?  The  Senate  is  not  uninformed  of  my 
opinion  on  this  important  subject.  Foreseeing  that  there 
would  be  a  large  surplus,  and  the  mischievous  consequences 
that  must  follow,  I  moved,  during  the  last  session,  for  a  select 
committee,  which,  among  other  measures,  reported  a  resolu- 
tion so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States  ;  but  so 
many  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a  suqJus  at  the  time, 
that  it  rendered  all  prospect  of  carrying  the  resolution  hope- 
less. My  opinion  still  remains  unchanged,  that  the  measure 
then  proposed  was  the  best ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  surplus,  even  beyond  my  calculation,  and  so 
pressing  the  danger,  that  what  would  have  been  then  an  eflS- 
cient  remedy,  would  now  be  too  tardy  to  meet  the  danger ; 
and,  of  course,  another  remedy  must  be  devised,  more  speedy 
in  its  action. 

After  bestowing  on  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  atten- 
tion, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  so 
safe,  so  efficient,  and  so  free  from  objections  as  the  one  I  have 
proposed,  of  depositing  the  surplus  that  may  remain  at  the 
temiination  of  the  year,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  States, 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  amendment.  But  the 
Senator  from  New- York  objects  to  the  measure,  that  it  would, 
in  effect,  amount  to  a  distribution — on  the  ground,  as  he  con- 
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ceives,  that  the  States  would  never  reftind.  He  does  not 
doubt  but  that  they  would  refund,  if  called  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  says  that  Congress  will,  in  fact,  never  make 
the  call.  He  rests  this  conclusion  on  the  supposition  that 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  States  opposed  to  it.  He 
admits,  in  case  the  revenue  should  become  deficient,  that 
the  Southern  or  staple  States  would  prefer  to  refund  their 
quota  rather  than  to  raise  the  imposts  to  meet  the  deficit ; 
but  he  insists  that  the  contrary  would  be  the  case  with  the 
manufacturing  States,  which  would  prefer  to  increase  the 
imposts  to  refunding  their  quota,  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  duties  would  promote  the  interests  of  manu- 
factures. I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those  States 
would  assume  a  position  so  entirely  untenable  as  to  refuse 
to  refund  a  deposit  which  their  faith  would  be  plighted  to 
return,  and  rest  the  refusal  on  the  ground  of  preferring  to  lay 
a  tax,  because  it  would  be  a  bounty  to  them,  and  would  con- 
sequently, throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  other 
States.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that, 
if  they  should  take* a  course  so  unjust  and  monstrous,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  other  States  would  most  unquestionably 
resist  the  increase  of  the  imposts  ;  so  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  its  choice,  either  to  go  without  the  money, 
or  call  on  the  States  to  refund  the  deposits.  But  I  so  fer 
agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  believe  that  Congress  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  make  the  call ;  that  it  would  not  make  it 
till,  from  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  it  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  such  necessity, 
it  would  resort  to  a  just  and  proper  economy  in  the  public 
expenditures  as  the  preferable  alternative.  I  see  in  this, 
however,  much  good  instead  of  evil.  The  Government  has 
long  since  departed  from  habits  of  economy,  and  fallen  into 
a  profusion,  a  waste,  and  an  extravagance  in  its  disbursements, 
rarely  equalled  by  any  free  state,  and  which  threatens  the 
most  disastrous  consequences. 
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But  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  stands  may  be  removed,  without 
materially  impairing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  It  will  re- 
quire but  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to  remove  it,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  deposits  all  the  advantages,  without  the  objections, 
wliich  he  proposes  by  his  plan.  It  will  be  easy  to  provide 
that  the  Slates  shall  authorize  the  proper  officers  to  give  ne- 
gotiable certificates  of  deposit,  which  shall  not  bear  interest 
till  demanded,  when  they  shall  bear  the  usual  rates  till  paid. 
Such  certificates  would  be,  in  fact.  State  stocks,  every  way 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  Senator  proposes  to  vest  the  sur- 
plus, but  with  this  striking  superiority — that,  instead  of  being 
partial,  and  limited  to  a  few  States,  they  would  be  fairly  and 
justly  apportioned  among  the  several  States.  They  would 
have  another  striking  advantage  over  his.  They  would  cre- 
ate among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  reciprocally, 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
lative weight  in  the  Union ;  which,  in  effect,  would  leave 
them  in  their  present  relation,  and,  of  course,  avoid  the 
danger  that  would  result  from  his  plan,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  would  necessarily  make  a  part  of  the  States  debt- 
ors to  the  rest,  with  all  the  dangers  resulting  from  such  re- 
lation. 

The  next  objection  of  the  Senator  is  to  the  ratio  of  dis- 
tribution, proposed  in  the  bill,  among  the  States,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  imequal,  if  not  unconstitutional.  He  in- 
sists that  the  true  principle  would  be,  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  without  including  the  Sena- 
tors, as  is  proposed  in  the  bill — for  which  he  relies  on  the  fact, 
that,  by  the  constitution,  representation  and  taxation  are  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  among  the  States. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  the  effect  of  adopting  the  ratio 
supported  by  the  Senator  would  be  to  favor  the  large  States^ 
while  that  in  the  bill  will  be  more  favorable  to  the  smalL 
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The  State  I  in  part  represent,  occupies  a  neutral  posi- 
tion between  the  two.  She  cannot  be  considei-cd  either  a 
large  or  a  small  State,  forming,  as  she  does,  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  Union  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  to 
her  whichever  ratio  may  be  adopted.  But  I  prefer  the  one 
contained  in  my  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
the  relative  weight  of  the  States  in  the  Government.  It  is 
the  weight  assigned  to  them  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  in  the  electoral  college,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  also  that  assigned  to 
them  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  to  their  weight  in  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government — the  judges  being 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  I  was  influenced,  in  selecting  the  ratio,  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  wise  and  magnanimous  course,  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  favor  the  weaker  members  of  the  confederacy.  The 
larger  can  always  take  care  of  themselves ;  and,  to  avoid 
jealousy  and  improper  feelings,  ought  to  act  liberally  towards 
the  weaker  members  of  the  confederacy.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  I  am  of  the  impression— even  on  the  princi- 
ple assumed  by  the  Senator,  that  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus ought  to  be  apportioned  on  the  ratio  of  direct  taxation 
(which  may  be  well  doubted) — the  ratio  which  I  support 
would  conform,  in  practice,  more  nearly  to  the  principle  than 
that  which  he  supports.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  representation  in  the  other  House,  and  direct  taxes, 
should  they  be  laid,  would  be  very  far  from  being  equal,  al- 
though the  constitution  provides  that  they  shall  be.  The 
inequality  would  result  from  the  mode  of  apportioning  the 
representatives.  Instead  of  apportioning  them  among  the 
States,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  directed  by  the  constitution, 
an  artificial  mode  of  distribution  has  been  adopted,  which, 
in  its  effects,  gives  to  the  large  States  a  greater,  and  to  the 
small  a  less  number,  than  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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I  would  refer  those  who  may  desire  to  understand  how  this 
inequality  is  effected,  to  the  discussion  in  this  body  on  the 
apportionment  bill  under  the  last  census.  So  great  is  this 
inequality,  that,  were  a  direct  tax  to  be  laid,  New- York,  for 
instance,  would  have  at  least  three  members  more  than  her 
apportionment  of  the  tax  would  require.  The  ratio  which  I 
have  proposed  would,  I  admit,  produce  as  great  an  inequality 
in  favor  of  some  of  the  small  States — particularly  the  old, 
whose  population  is  nearly  stationary ;  but  among  the  new 
and  growing  members  of  the  confederacy,  which  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  small  States,  it  would  not  give 
a  larger  share  of  the  deposits  than  what  they  would  be 
entitled  to  on  the  principle  of  direct  taxes.  But  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  the  ratio  of  distribution,  like  his  ob- 
jection to  the  condition  on  which  the  bill  proposes  to  make 
it,  is  a  matter  of  small  comparative  consequence.  I  am 
prepared,  in  the  spirit  of  concession,  to  adopt  either,  as  one 
or  the  other  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

It  now  remains  to  compare  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  others  I  have  discussed ;  and 
unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  it  possesses  great  advantages 
over  them.  Compared  with  the  scheme  of  expending  the 
surplus,  its  advantages  are,  that  it  would  avoid  the  ex- 
travagance and  waste  which  must  result  from  suddenly  more 
than  quadrupling  the  expenditures,  without  a  corresponding 
organization  in  the  disbursing  department  of  the  Government 
to  enforce  economy  and  responsibility.  It  would  also  avoid 
the  diversion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  from  its  present  useful  direction  to  unproductive  ob- 
jects, with  heavy  loss  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, as  has  been  shown  ; — ^while  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  the  increase  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  their  corruption  and  danger  to  the  liberty 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  But  its  advantages  would 
not  be  limited  simply  to  avoiding  the  evil  of  extravagant  and 
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useless  disbursements.  It  would  confer  positive  benefits,  bj 
enabling  the  States  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  complete  a 
system  of  internal  improvements,  by  railroads  and  canals, 
which  would  not  only  greatly  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the 
confederacy,  but  increase  its  power,  by  augmenting  infinitely 
our  resources  and  prosperity. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  compare  the  disposition  of 
the  surplus  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  dangerous, 
and,  I  must  say,  wicked  scheme  of  leaving  the  public  funds 
where  they  are,  in  the  banks  of  deposit,  to  be  loaned  out  by 
those  institutions  to  speculators  and  partisans,  without  au- 
thority or  control  of  law. 

Compared  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New- York,  it  is  sufficient,  to  prove  its  superiority,  to  say 
that,  while  it  avoids  all  the  objections  to  which  his  is  liable, 
it  at  the  same  time  possesses  all  the  advantages,  with  othera 
peculiar  to  itself.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
is,  that  it  provides  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  deep- 
seated  disease  which  now  afflicts  the  body  politic,  and  which 
threatens  to  terminate  so  fatally,  unless  it  be  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually arrested. 

All  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our  complex  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
have  seen  that  it  is  susceptible,  from  its  structm*e,  to  two  dan- 
gers of  an  opposite  character — one  threatening  consolidation, 
and  the  other  anarchy  and  dissolution.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Government,  we  find  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  wise  and  patriotic  as  to  which  the  Government  was  most 
exposed  :  one  part  belie>*ing  the  danger  was,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  absorb  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
and  terminate  in  consolidation,  while  the  other  were  equally 
confident  that  the  States  would  absorb  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  the  system  end  in  anarchy  and  dissolutioa 
It  was  this  diversity  of  opinion  which  gave  birth  to  the  two 
great,  honest,  and  patriotic  parties  which  so  long  divided  the 
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comniunity,  and  to  the  many  political  conflicts  which  so  long 
agitated  the  country.  Time  has  decided  the  controversy. 
Wc  are  no  longer  left  to  douht  that  the  danger  is  on  the 
side  of  this  Government ;  and  that,  if  not  arrested,  the  sys- 
tem must  terminate  in  an  entire  absorption  of  the  powers 
of  the  States. 

Looking  back,  with  the  light  which  experience  has  fur- 
nished, we  now  clearly  see  that  both  of  the  parties  took  a 
false  view  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  It  was  admitted 
by  both,  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  for  power  between 
the  Government  and  the  States,  arising  from  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  to  enlarge  their 
respective  powers  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  and  which 
would  induce  each  to  watch  the  other  with  incessant  vigi- 
lance. Had  such  proved  to  be  the  fact,  I  readily  concede 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  opposite  of  what  has 
occurred,  and  the  republican,  and  not  the  federal  party, 
would  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the.  tendency  of  the  system. 
But  so  far  from  this  jealousy,  experience  has  shown  that,  in 
the  operation  of  the  system,  a  majority  of  the  States  have 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Government  at  all  times,  except 
upon  the  eve  of  political  revolution,  when  one  party  was 
about  to  go  out,  to  make  room  for  the  other  to  come  in  ;  and 
we  now  clearly  see  that  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  that  the  habitual  operation  must  necessarily  be  so. 
The  misconception  resulted  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
the  Government  is  but  an  agent  of  the  States,  and  that  the 
dominant  majority  of  the  Union,  which  elect  and  control  a 
majority  of  the  State  Legislatures,  would  elect  also  those 
who  would  control  this  Government ; — whether  that  majority 
rested  on  sectional  interests,  on  patronage  and  influence,  or  on 
whatever  other  basis,  and  that  they  would  use  the  influence 
both  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  jointly,  for  ag- 
grandizement and  the  perpetuation  of  their  power.  Regarded 
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in  this  light,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tendency  of 
the  system  is  such  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be, — ^and  which 
any  intelligent  observer  now  sees  must  necessarily  terminate 
in  a  central,  absolute,  irresponsible,  and  despotic  power.  It 
is  this  fatal  tendency  that  the  measure  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  calculated  to  counteract,  and  which,  I  believe,  would  prove 
effective  if  now  applied.  It  would  place  the  States  in  the 
relation  in  which  it  was  universally  believed  they  would  stand 
to  this  Government  at  the  time  of  its  formation  ;  and  make 
them  those  jealous  and  vigilant  guardians  of  its  action  on  all 
measures  touching  the  disbursements  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  which  it  was  confidently  beUeved  they 
would  be  ;  which  would  arrest  the  fatal  tendency  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  entire  powers  of  the  system  in  this  Govern- 
ment, if  any  thing  on  earth  can. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  remedy  would  be  too  powerful, 
and  would  produce  an  opposite  and  equally  dangerous  ten- 
dency. I  coincide  that  such  would  be  the  danger,  if  per- 
manently applied  ;  and,  under  that  impression,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  present  excess  of  revenue  would  not  continue 
longer,  I  have  limited  the  measure  to  the  duration  of  the 
Compromise  Act.  Thus  limited,  it  will  act  sufficiently  long, 
I  trust,  to  eradicate  the  present  disease,  without  superin- 
ducing one  of  an  opposite  character. 

But  the  plan  proposed  is  supported  by  its  justice,  as  well 
as  these  high  considerations  of  political  expediency.  The 
surplus  money  in  the  treasury  is  not  ours.  It  properly  be- 
longs to  those  who  made  it,  and  from  whom  it  has  been  un- 
justly taken.  I  hold  it  an  unquestionable  principle,  that  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  take  a  cent  from  the  people  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  meet  its  legitimate  and  consti* 
tutional  wants.  To  take  more  intentionally  would  be  rob- 
bery ;  and,  if  the  Government  has  not  incurred  the  guilt  in 
the  present  case,  its  exemption  can  only  be  found  in  its  folly 
— ^the  foUy  of  not  seeing  and  guarding  against  a  vast  excess 
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of  rcvbnue,  which  the  most  ordinary  understanding  ought  to 
have  foreseen  and  prevented.  If  it  were  in  our  power — ^if  we 
could  ascertain  from  whom  the  vast  amount  now  in  the  trea- 
sury was  improperly  taken,  justice  would  demand  that  it 
should  be  returned  to  its  lawful  owners.  But,  as  that  is  im- 
possible, the  measure  next  best,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
restitution,  is  that  which  is  proposed,  to  deposit  it  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  several  States,  which  will  place  it  under  the 
disposition  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  be  used  by  them  as  they  may  think  fit,  till  the  wants  of 
the  Government  may  require  its  return. 

But  it  is  objected  that  such  a  disposition  would  be  a  bribe 
to  the  people.  A  bribe  to  the  people  to  return  it  to  those 
to  whom  it  justly  belongs,  and  from  whose  pockets  it 
should  never  have  been  taken  !  A  bribe  to  place  it  in  the 
charge  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  those  from  whom 
we  derive  our  authority,  and  who  may  employ  it  so 
much  more  usefully  than  we  can !  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  If  not  returned  to  the  people,  it  must  go  some- 
where ;  and  is  there  no  danger  of  bribing  those  to  whom 
it  may  go  ?  If  we  disburse  it,  is  there  no  danger  of  brib- 
ing the  thousands  of  agents,  contractors,  and  jobbers, 
through  whose  hands  it  must  pass,  and  in  whose  pockets, 
and  those  of  their  associates,  so  large  a  part  would  be 
deposited  ?  If,  to  avoid  this,  we  leave  it  where  it  is,  in 
the  banks, — is  there  no  danger  of  bribing  the  banks  in  whose 
custody  it  is,  with  their  various  dependants,  and  the  nu- 
merous swarms  of  speculators  which  hover  about  them  in 
hopes  of  participating  in  the  spoil  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
bribing  the  political  managers,  who,  through  the  deposits, 
have  tlie  control  of  these  banks,  and,  by  them,  of  their  de- 
pendants, and  the  hungry  and  voracious  hosts  of  speculators 
who  have  overspread  and  are  devouring  the  land  ?  Yes,  lite- 
rally devouring  the  land.  Finally,  if  it  should  be  vested,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New- York,  is  there  no  danger 
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of  bribing  the  holders  of  State  stocksy  and,  throi^  them^ 
the  States  which  have  issued  them  ?  Are  the  agents,  the 
jobbers,  and  contractors  ;  are  the  directors  and  stockhdders 
of  the  banks ;  are  the  speculators  and  stock-jobbers ;  are  the 
political  managers  and  holders  of  State  securities,  the  only 
honest  portion  of  the  commnnity  ?  Are  they  alone  incapa- 
ble of  being  bribed  ?  And  are  the  people  the  least  honest, 
and  most  liable  to  be  bribed  ?  Is  this  the  creed  of  those 
now  in  power  ?  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
people,  and  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  virtue  and 
patriotism  ? 

I  have  now,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  stated  wbstj  in  my  opin- 
ion, ought  to  be  done  with  the  surplus.  Another  question 
still  remains :  not  what  shall,  but  what  will  be  done  with 
the  surplus  ?  With  a  few  remarks  on  this  question,  I  shall 
conclude  what  I  intended  to  say. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic, 
when  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done  was  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  Those  days  have  passed  away,  I 
fear,  for  ever.  A  power  has  risen  up  in  the  Government 
greater  than  the  people  themselves,  consisting  of  many,  and 
various,  and  powerful  interests,  combined  into  one  mass,  and 
held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vast  surplus  in 
the  banks.  This  mighty  combination  will  be  opposed  to 
any  change  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  such  is  its  influ- 
ence, no  measure  to  which  it  is  opposed  can  become  a  law, 
however  expedient  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  public  money 
will  remain  in  their  possession,  to  be  disposed  of,  not  as  the 
public  interest,  but  as  theirs  may  dictate.  The  time,  indeed, 
seems  fast  approaching,  when  no  law  can  pass,  nor  any  honor 
be  conferred,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  tide-waiter, 
without  the  assent  of  this  powerful  and  interested  combina- 
tion, which  is  steadily  becoming  the  Government  itself,  to 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the  people.  Nay, 
I  fear  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  I  look  with  anxiety 
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to  the  fate  of  this  measure  as  the  test  whether  we  are  or 
Dot. 

If  nothing  should  he  done — if  the  money  which  justly 
belongs  to  the  people  be  left  where  it  is,  with  the  many 
and  overwhelming  objections  to  it — the  fact  will  prove  that 
a  great  and  radical  change  has  been  effected  ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  subverted  ;  that  the  authority  of  the  people  is 
suppressed  by  an  union  of  the  banks  and  the  Executive — ^an 
union  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  that  of  church 
and  state,  against  which  the  constitution  has  so  jealously 
guarded.  It  would  be  the  announcement  of  a  state  of 
things  from  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
— a  state  of  boundless  corruption,  and  the  lowest  and  basest 
subserviencv.  It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  Providence  that, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  a  people  may  recover  from 
any  evil.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  \4olence  of  every  descrip- 
tion may,  as  history  proves,  be  followed  by  virtue,  patriot- 
ism, and  national  greatness  ;  but  where  is  the  example  to  be 
found  of  a  degenerate,  corrupt  and  subservient  people,  who 
have  ever  recovered  their  virtue  and  patriotism  ?  Their 
lot  has  ever  been  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  and 
misery  :  scorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated  for  ever  from 
the  list  of  nations.  May  Heaven  grant  that  such  may 
never  be  our  doom  ! 
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On  the  Deposit  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1836. 

[Mr.  Calhoun,  agreeably  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  Bill : — 

A  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  certain  sections  tlierein  named 
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of  the  act  of  the  2dd  June,  183G,  regulating  the  deposits  of  the  money 
that  may  be  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  January,  1838. 

Be  it  enacted,  dec.  That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1838,  reserving  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  several 
States,  on  the  terms,  and  according  to  the  proi-isions  of  the  13Ui, 
14th,  and  15th  sections  of  the  act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the 
public  money,  approved  the  23d  day  of  June,  1836.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  introducing  the  bill,  observed  that  he 
had  not  asked  leave  to  introduce  this  bill  without  satisfying 
himself  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus  of  the  public 
revenue  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  termination  of  the 
next  year,  after  allowing  for  very  liberal  appropriations  on 
all  proper  subjects  of  expenditure.  From  the  calculations 
he  had  made,  he  was  convinced  that  the  amount  of  this  sur- 
plus would  not  fall  short  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  report  submitted  by  that  officer  to  Congress,  had  taken 
a  very  different  view  ;  yet  Mr.  C.  thought  he  hazarded  little 
when  he  said  that,  on  this  subject  the  Secretary  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  formerly  such  an 
assertion  from  a  member  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the 
highest  fiscal  oflScer  of  the  Government  would  have  been 
deemed  adventurous  ;  but  so  vague,  so  uncertain,  so  con- 
jectural, and  so  very  erroneous  had  been  the  reports  from  that 
department  for  two  or  three  years  last  past,  that  he  could 
not  be  considered  as  risking  much  in  taking  such  a  position. 
That,  in  this  remark,  he  did  no  injustice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (toward  whom  he  cherished  no  personal  hos- 
tility or  unkind  feelings  whatsoever),  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  estimates  made  by  that 
officer  in  December  last,  for  the  present  year,  and  compare 
with  it  the  actual  result,  as  now  ascertained  from  the  Sec- 
retary's own  report,  made  the  present  session.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  public 
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lands  and  every  other  branch  of  the  revenue,  amounted  to 
$19,750,000  ; — whereas  the  report  stated  those  receipts  to 
have  amounted  to  $47,691,898 — presenting  a  difference  in 
the  estimate,  for  a  single  year,  of  $27,941,898.  Thus  the 
excess  of  the  actual  receipts  had  exceeded  the  estimate  hy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  estimate. 
Each  of  the  great  branches  of  revenue,  the  customs  and  the 
public  lands,  exceeded  the  estimate  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Again  :  the  Secretary  had  estimated  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  then  within  four  weeks  of  its  termination, 
at  $18,047,598  ; — whereas  the  report  showed  that  the  bal- 
ance actually  amounted  to  $26,749^803 — ^being  an  error  of 
$8,702,250  for  that  short  period.  How  these  errors  arose, 
whether  from  negligence  or  inattention,  or  whether  they 
were  made  purposely,  to  subserve  certain  political  views,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  they  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  ho  ran  no  very  formidable  hazard  in  venturing  to  say 
that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  in  respect  to  what  was  yet 
future  might  be  erroneous. 

But  further :  the  Secretary,  in  his  report  last  year,  had 
estimated  the  available  means  of  the  treasury,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  at  $37,797,598  ;  they  were  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  $74,441,701,  exhibiting  the  error  of  $46,644,104. 
We  might  search  the  fiscal  records  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  would  not  find,  in  the  compass  of  history,  an  error  so 
monstrous.  He  stated  this  with  no  feelings  of  ill-will  to- 
ward the  Secretaiy,  but  with  emotions  of  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation for  the*  honor  of  the  country.  How  must  erroi^s  like 
these  appear  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  ?  How  would 
they  look  to  posterity  ? 

But  he  was  not  yet  done.  The  Secretary  estimated  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  at  $23,103,444  ; — ^whereas  they  turned 
out  to  be  $31,435,032— making  a  difference  of  $8,331,588. 
He  estimated  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
year  at  $14,500,000.     He  now  admits   that  it  will  equal 
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$43,005,669— making  an  error  of  $28,505,669,  and  this  not- 
withstanding he  had  made  an  under  estimate  of  the  expendi* 
ture  of  more  than  eight  millions,  which,  if  added,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  would  make  a  mistake  of  nearly  thirty-seven  milliona 

The  Secretary,  however,  had  profited  by  the  errors  of 
last  year.  The  estimates  in  the  present  report  were  some- 
what nearer  to  the  truth,  but  still  far  removed  from 
it.  Indeed,  so  small  was  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
profited,  that  he  had  risked  an  opinion  that  the  expenditure 
would  exceed  the  income ;  so  that,  of  the  sum  which  had 
been  deposited  with  the  States,  a  portion,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions,  would  have  to  be  refunded. 
The  Secretary  held  out  language  of  this  kind,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  income  of  the  year  would  be  $24,000,000. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  administration,  with 
such  an  income,  venture  to  call  upon  the  States  to  pay  back 
the  moneys  they  had  received.  No  administration  would 
venture  the  call,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  in  which 
event  these  deposits  would  prove  a  timely  and  precious  re- 
source. With  proper  management,  they  would  enable  the 
Government  to  avoid  the  necessity,  at  the  commencement  ol 
a  war,  of  resorting  to  war  taxes  and  loans.  All  those  gentle- 
men— and  he  saw  several  of  them  around  him  who  were  here 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war — would  well  remember 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  attended  the  qn 
eration  of  raising  the  revenue  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
establishment. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus,  the  ques- 
tion presented  itself  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it 
That  question  Mr.  C.  would  not  now  attempt  to  argua 
The  discussion  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  premature  and 
out  of  place.  He  proposed  to  himself  a  more  limited  object ; 
which  was,  to  state  the  points  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  he  considered  as  established,  and  to  point  out  what 
was  tho  real  issue  at  present.     One  point  was  perfectly 
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tablished  by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session — ^that,  when 
there  was  an  unavoidable  surplus,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
the  treasury,  or  in  the  deposit  banks,  but  should  be  de- 
posited with  the  States.  It  was  not  only  the  most  safe,  but 
the  most  just,  that  the  States  should  have  the  use  of  the 
money,  in  preference  to  the  banks.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
great  and  leading  principle  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  act  of  last  session — ^an  act  that  would  for  ever  distinguish 
the  twenty-fourth  Congress — an  act  which  will  go  down  with 
honor  to  posterity,  as  it  had  obtained  the  aliuost  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  present  day.  Its  passage  had  inspired 
the  country  with  new  hopes.  It  was  beheld  abroad  as  a 
matter  of  wonder ;  a  phenomenon  in  the  fiscal  world  ;  such 
as  could  have  spnmg  out  of  no  institutions  but  ours,  and 
which  went,  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  manner,  to  illus- 
trate the  genius  of  our  Government. 

He  considered  it  no  less  fully  established,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  surplus,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  money 
belonged  to  those  who  made  it,  and  Government  had  no  right 
to  exact  it  unless  necessar)'-.  What,  then,  was  the  true 
question  at  issue  ?  It  was  this,  Can  you  reduce  the  reve- 
nue to  the  wants  of  the  people  ? — he  meant  in  a  large  politi- 
cal sense.  Coidd  the  reduction  be  made  without  an  injury 
that  would  more  than  countervail  the  benefit  ?  The  Presi- 
dent thought  it  could  be  done ;  and  Mr.  C.  hoped  he  was 
correct  in  that  opinion.  If  it  be  practicable,  then,  beyond 
all  question  it  was  the  proper  and  natural  course  to  be 
adopted.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  had  moved 
to  refer  this  part  of  the  President's  Message  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  He  not  only  considered  that  as  the 
appropriate  committee,  but  there  were  other  reasons  that 
governed  him  in  making  the  reference.  A  majority  of  that 
committee  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Deposit  Bill,  and 
would,  therefore,  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  having  a  surplus.      If,  then,  that  committee  could  not 
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effect  a  reduction,  then  it  might  be  safely  assumed  as  im- 
practicable. If  they  could  agree  on  a  reduction,  the  Senate 
no  doubt  would  concur  with  them. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  the  committee  need  have 
have  no  apprehension  :  that  any  reduction  they  might  pro- 
pose to  make  would  be  considered  by  the  South  as  a  breach 
of  the  Compromise  Act.  Her  interest  in  that  act  is  not 
against  the  reduction,  but  the  increase  of  duties.  If  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  other  sections  to  reduce,  she  will  certainly 
not  complain. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  define  with 
exactness  the  position  he  occupied  in  regard  to  the  compro- 
mise. He  stood,  personally,  without  pledge  or  plighted 
faith,  as  far  as  that  act  was  concerned.  He  clearly  foresaw, 
at  the  time  that  bill  passed,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  revenue  in  the  treasury.  He  knew  that  result  to  be  un- 
avoidable, unless  by  a  reduction  so  sudden  as  to  overthrow 
our  manufacturing  establishments — a  catastrophe  which  he 
sincerely  desired  to  avoid.  Whatever  might  be  thought  to 
the  contrary,  he  had  always  been  the  friend  of  those  estab- 
lishments. He  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  reduction  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  had  not  been  made  to  take  place  as  fast 
as  it  might  have  been.  But  the  terms  of  the  bill  formed 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  opposing  interests  could  agree, 
and  he,  as  representing,  in  part,  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
had  accepted  it — believing  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  which  could  be  effected  ;  yet  he  saw  (it  did  not, 
indeed,  require  much  of  a  prophetic  spirit)  that  there  were 
those  who  were  then  ready  to  collect  the  tariff  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  rather  than  jrield  an  inch,  who,  when  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  surplus  should  be  felt,  would  throw  the 
responsibility  on  those  who  supported  the  bill.  Seeing  this, 
Mr.  C.  had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
him.  He  had  therefore  risen  in  his  place,  and,  after  calling 
on  the  stenographers  to  note  his  words,  he  had  declared  that 
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he  voted  for  that  bill  in  the  same  manner,  and  no  other, 
that  he  did  for  all  other  bills, — and  that  he  held  himself  no 
further  personally  pledged  in  its  passage  than  in  any  other. 
Mr.  C.  was  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  his  position, 
which  he  would  now  state.  We  of  the  South  had  derived 
incalculable  advantages  from  that  act ;  and,  as  one  belong- 
ing to  that  section,  he  claimed  all  those  advantages  to  the 
veiy  last  letter.  That  act  had  reduced  the  income  of  the 
Government  greatly.  Few,  he  believed,  were  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  operated.  It  was  a  fact,  which 
documents  would  show,  that  the  act  of  1828  arrested  at  the 
custom-house  one-half  in  value  of  the  amount  of  the  imports. 
The  imports  at  that  time,  deducting  reshipments,  were 
about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  value — out  of  which  the 
Government  collected  about  thirty-two  millions  in  the  gross 
The  imports  of  the  last  year,  deducting  reshipments, 
amounted  to  $120,000,000,  which,  if  the  tariflF  of  1828 
had  not  been  reduced,  would  have  given  an  increase  of 
$60,000,000,  instead  of  something  upwards  of  $21,000,000. 
He  claimed  not  the  whole  difference  for  the  compromise,  but 
upwards  of  $20,000,000  may  be  fairly  carried  to  its  credit. 
Under  this  great  reduction,  we  of  the  South  began  to  revive. 
Our  business  began  to  thrive  and  to  look  up.  But  the  Com- 
promise Act  had  not  yet  fully  discharged  its  functions.  Its 
operation  would  continue  until  the  revenue  shall  be  brought 
down  till  no  duty  shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
and  the  revenue  be  reduced  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
Government.  But,  while  he  claimed  for  the  South  all  these 
very  important  advantages,  Mr.  C.  trusted  he  was  too  honest 
as  well  as  too  proud,  while  he  claimed  those  benefits  on  her 
part,  to  withhold  whatever  advantage  the  North  may  derive 
from  the  compromise.  His  position,  then,  on  the  question 
of  reduction,  was  to  follow,  and  not  to  lead  ;  and  such  he  be- 
lieved f 0  be  the  true  position  of  the  South.  If  it  be  the  wish 
of  other  sections  to  reduce,  she  will  cheerfully  follow ;  but  I 
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tnist  she  will  bo  the  last  to  dinturli  the  prewnl  Bt-ate  of 
things. 

Having  thus  clearly  dcfinoii  his  own  jiOBJtigij,  Mr.   C, 
(laid  he  would  venture  a  suggcdtioD.     If  thfl  manufacttiriti^  ^ 
interests  would  liatcn  lo  the  voice  of  one  who  had  never  been 
their  enemy,  he  would  venture  to  advise  them  to  a  course 
which  he  should  consider  aa  wise  on  all  sides. 

It  is  well  known,  said  Mr.  C.,  that  the  Compromise  Act 
makes  a  verj-  great  and  sudden  reduction  in  the  years  1841 
ftud  1842.  lie  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  provision  at  the 
time  ;  hut  those  who  represented  the  nuinulacturing  interest 
thought  it  was  safer  and  better  to  reihice  mora  iilowly  at 
first,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  shock  at  tho  commencement.  Hq 
thought  experience  had  clearly  shown  that  there  eould  be  nQ 
hazard  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  reduction  now,  in  order  to 
avoid  t)ie  great  and  rapid  descent  of  1841  and  1842  ;  and  in 
this  view,  it  seemed  to  Mm  that  it  would  he  wise  to  dietribate 
the  remaining  rcductioa  equally  on  the  sis  remaining  years  of 
the  act.     It  Kos,  however,  but  a  suggestion, 

Mr.  C.  observed,  tlmt  had  not  this  been  the  short  s 
of  Congress,  he  should  have  postponed  tlio  introduction  (ri* ' 
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Before  sending  the  bill  to  the  Chair,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  his  hope  that  the  subject  would  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  that  had  characterized 
the  debates  upon  it  last  year.  It  was  a  noble  example,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  followed.  Let  the  subject  be  argued 
on  great  public  grounds,  and  let  all  party  spirit  be  sacrificed, 
on  this  great  question,  to  the  good  of  the  country.  Yet,  he 
would  say  to  the  friends  of  the  administration,  that  it  was 
not  from  any  fear,  on  party  ground,  that  he  uttered  this 
sentiment ;  for  he  believed  there  was  no  subject  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  opposition,  would  be  more  fetal  to 
power. 

[The  bill  was,  by  consent,  read  twice ;  when  Mr.  Calhoun  moved 
thiit  it  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next  He  saw  no 
necessity  for  its  commitment 

Mr.  Clay  here  rose,  expressed  his  opposition  to  any  essential  modi- 
fication of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  landa 
among  the  States,  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  tho  sur- 
plus, lie  was  followed  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  who  moved  Uy 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and,  during  his  remarksi 
charged  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  design  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution,  and  making  the  system  the  settled  policy  of  tho 
country.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  complained  of  having  been  entirely 

misstated  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.      He  had  not 

invoked  the  Senate  to  any  such  act,  nor  had  he  said  any 

thing  like  it.     But  he  had  said  that  no  administration  could 

honestly  plead  any  necessity  for  demanding  back  the  deposits 

from  the  States,  unless  in  the  contingency  of  a  foreign  war. 

So  far  from  having  expressed  a  desire  to  create  and  distribute 

a  surplus,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  declared  that 

he  should  greatly  prefer  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  if  it  could 

be  safely  effected ;  and  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 

send  the  bill  to  a  committee  opposed  to  his  own  views,  that, 
VOL.  n. — 87 
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if  possible,  this  might  be  elTed.ed.  Yet,  the  gentleman  hc- 
cuscd  liim  of  a  design  to  create  a  HUrpltu. 

The  gentlemnn  hod  agtun  said,  that  one  oi'  the  argii- 
mentB  urged  by  hiDi  in  favor  of  the  Dint  rib  lit  ion  BiU  htwl 
been,  that  the  deposit  of  the  jmblie  money  in  Imnkfl  wua  a 
great  instmucnt  of  fraud  and  speculation.  This  waa  a 
great  mistake.  He  had  Haid  iio  nuch  thing.  The  President, 
however,  had  undertiiken  to  logislato  on  tlic  gubjoct,  and  bod. 
issued  an  order,  which  was  much  more  like  an  act  of  Con- 
gress than  an  executive  measure.  The  President  deemed 
the  evil  so  great,  and  the  remedy  eo  specifie,  thst  be  had 
ventured  on  a  great  stretch  of  power  to  realize  the  object. 
How,  ofter  what  the  President  had  $ajd  on  this  subject,  say 
roan  who  should  vote  to  leave  the  public  money  in  de> 
posit  bonks  stood  openly  convicted  of  being  in  favor  of  apeco- 
lators. 

Mr.  C.  hoped  the  Senator  wonld  not  persist  in  lua  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  which  he  knew  to  be  utterly 
opposed  to  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unparliamentary.  He 
hoped  tlio  gentleman  would  at  least  indulge  him  with  a 
special  committee. 
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Message  attentively.  It  was  an  extraordinary  document. 
He  read  with  no  less  care  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  that,  too,  was  an  extraordinary  document.  The 
perusal  had  suggested  some  suspicions  to  his  mind ;  and 
should  the  present  bill  be  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
those  suspicions  would  be  fully  confirmed.  Such  a  measure 
would  go  far  to  convince  him  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  would  be — to  make  a 
demonstration  on  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  but,  in  fact,  to 
leave  the  revenue  in  the  deposit  banks.  The  end  of  this 
session  was  not  far  off,  and  that  would  tell  whether  he  was 
not  correct  in  his  opinion.  He  would  now,  in  his  turn,  ven- 
ture to  become  a  prophet ;  and  he  would  predict  that,  if  the 
present  motion  succeeded,  the  very  thing  which  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Message  had  most  decidedly  condemned,  would 
be  the  thing  actually  realized.  Notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  the  collecting  of  surplus  revenue,  and 
all  he  had  said  on  its  tendency  to  promote  speculation 
and  corrupt  the  public  morals,  that  was  the  thing  which 
would  be  done.  He  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  the  Senator 
from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  in  his  place.  On  that  gentle- 
man, peculiarly,  lies  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  revenue.  Mr.  C.  well  knew  the  difficulty  of 
touching  this  subject.  He  had  himself  had  a  full  and  sound 
trial  of  that  operation.  He  knew  the  efforts  by  which  the 
existing  reduction  had  been  effected,  and  he  felt  very  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  New- York  could  not  be  sanguine  in 
the  expectation  of  effecting  a  reduction  to  any  great  amount. 
He  had  heard  much  said  in  private  on  that  subject,  and  ho 
could  not  but  regret  that  the  President,  when  alluding  to 
it  in  his  Message,  had  not  referred  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing it.  Mr.  C.  thought  he  saw  how  things  were  to  go,  and 
he  thus  openly  announced  what  his  conviction  was.  He 
believed  nothing  would  be  done  to  reduce  the  revenue  ;  that 
thd  money  would  still  be  collected,  and  would  be  left,  not 
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where  it  ought  to  be  found,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  States, 
but  in  the  deposit  banks. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  would  report  an  adequate  re- 
duction, of  the  revenue,  Mr.  C.  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  bill.  He  should  infinitely  prefer  a  reduction  to  a  distri- 
bution provided  the  thing  could  be  done.  In  the  mean« 
while  the  South  claimed  the  execution  of  the  Compromise 
Bill ;  it  had  not  only  closed  a  long  and  painful  controversy, 
but  had  enabled  them  to  make  some  feeble  stand  against  the 
progress  of  executive  influence.  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  special  committee. 

[Here  Mr.  Rivos  of  Virginia  said  something  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  taxed  Mr.  C.  with  incoD- 
sistency  in  voting  to  refer  the  question  of  reduction  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  while  he  opposed  the  present  motion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  repelled  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  He 
had  been  in  favor  of  sending  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because  he  considered 
the  subject  as  appropriate  to  their  specific  duties ;  but  he 
was  opposed  to  sending  this  bill  to  that  committee,  because 
they  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  its  object.  In  one  case,  he 
had  gone  on  the  great  parliamentary  principle,  that  proposi- 
tions were  to  be  referred  to  committees  favorable  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  he  still  had  sent  it  to 
a  committee  at  least  not  unfavorable  to  the  measure.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  de- 
clare so  explicitly  that  he  did  not  repent  the  course  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  Compromise  Bill.  He  was  confident 
the  gentleman  never  would  have  reason  to  repent  the  able 
and  honorable  course  he  had  pursued  on  that  memorable 
occasion ;  and  he  trusted  the  gentleman  would  agree  in 
sentiment  with  those  who  were  opposed  to  leaving  the  public 
money  in  the  deposit  banks.  Mr.  C.  had  given  many  evi« 
dences  of  his  desire  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
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revenue  ;  and  had^  the  last  session,  sent  a  bQl  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  for  that  object,  which  afterwards  had 
passed  the  Senate  almost  unanimously,  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  other  House,  after  which,  it  was  never  again  heard  of. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  disturb  the  terms  of  the 
compromise,  which  had  so  happily  been  effected,  imless  it 
could  be  done  by  common  consent.  The  South  were  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  such  a  step,  and  if  the  North  would  also 
agree  to  it,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  seemed  to  suppose  that,  because  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  was  likely  to  be  a  surplus  revenue  or  not, 
therefore,  this  bill  ought  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  argu- 
ment was  too  wide  ;— on  the  same  principle,  every  proposition 
which  related  to  the  application  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
resources  must  be  sent  to  that  committee.  It  would  swal- 
low up  almost  all  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded 
by  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  com« 
mitment. 


REMARKS 


On  Mr.  Benton^s  proposition  to  apply  the  unexpended 
balances  of  Appropriations  in  the  Treasury  to 
objects  of  National  Defence ;  made  in  the  Senate, 
December  28th,  1836. 

[Mr.  Benton,  after  stating  the  contents  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (called  for  on  his  motion),  showing  the  amount 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session^ 
and  commenting,  at  some  length,  on  them,  moved  the  printing  of  the 
document,  and  that  five  copies  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
ten  copies  to  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  one  thousand 
copies  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


The  main  objects  of  Llio  moveiucnt  beiug  lo  rabun  tboeo  Wancoi 
in  the  treaaitry,  and  lo  wittidraw  fmiQ  (bo  Slatw  (Jib  ^Mrpliu  levenuea 
which  had  been  deposiu-d  wUli  iLum,  uodci  an  act  of  ihe  previous 
session,  Mr.  Culhouu  rusu  uiid  uiid  :] 

He  deBJred  to  make  a  very  fow  remurk*  on  the  very  ex- 
traordinary motioii  of  the  Senator  frum  Missouri,  tind  to  aek 
for  the  yeaa  and  nays  on  the  quctition.  The  sending  out 
tills  paper  in  the  manner  proposed,  would  make  an  erroDeoua 
imprcsmon  on  the  minds  of  thoiu!  to  wliom  it  would  be  eent, 
and  would  be  an  unusual  departure  from  the  ordinary  ptao- 
tice  of  the  Senate.  Did  not  every  Sanator  know  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  left  in  the  treasury,  say  five  miUions  of 
dollars,  by  the  Deposit  Law  of  the  last  eession,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  these  balances  ?  Did  not  every  Senator 
know  that,  by  the  niport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
there  were  thre;;  millions  of  dollars  of  these  appropriations 
that  would  not  be  wanted,  and  were  therefore  Iransferrcd  to 
the  surplus  fund  in  pursuance  of  a  standing  law  ?  And  was 
there  not  besides,  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Government  ?  He  knew,  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
every  exertion  would  be  made  in  order  to  defeat  the  Deposit 
Bill  at  this  session.     He  knew  well  that  the  battle  waa  yet 
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man  on  what  grounds  he  had  repoiied  against  this  bill? 
Was  it  because  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  there 
would  not  be  a  surplus  ?  If  so,  said  Mr.  C,  let  us  know  it. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  such  was  their  reason,  because  it 
is  a  debatable  proposition.  Was  it  because  they  would  not 
have  the  surplus  deposited  with  the  States  ?  If  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  known  sense  of  that 
body,  expressed  almost  unanimously  at  the  last  session.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  committee  reported  against 
the  bill  on  such  grounds.  With  the  denunciations  of  the 
President  himself  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  his  declarations  that  the  worst 
disposition  that  could  be  made  of  it  was  to  let  it  remain  in 
the  deposit  banks,  he  did  suppose  that  the  committee  could 
not  contemplate  either  result.  He  could  not  believe  but 
that,  from  courtesy,  the  chairman  would  make  such  a  report 
as  would  put  the  Senate  in  possession  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  committee  objected  to  the  bill. 

[Here  Mr.  Wright  rose,  and,  in  a  few  remarks,  objected  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  declined  making  any  direct  response.  He  further  stated, 
that  the  committee  did  not  design  to  submit  any  detailed  report,  but 
that,  when  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Deposit  Act  to  the  surplus  revenues  remaining  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838)  came  up  for  consideration,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  assign  the  reasons  which  governed  the  committee 
in  the  course  they  had  adopted.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  said,  that,  although  he  very 
much  regretted  that  they  were  not  to  have  a  detailed  report, 
yet  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  thought  the  course 
of  the  committee  a  very  unusual  one.  A  bill  of  acknowledg- 
ed importance,  if  he  might  judge  from  the  President's  Mes- 
sage and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together 
with  the  course  of  the  Senate  last  session,  was,  after  a  full 
debate,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because  that 
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committee  was  particularly  constituted  to  advise  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  related  ;  yet  that  committee  treated  it 
as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  questions,  and  despatched  it 
without  a  written  report.  This  all  might  be  very  right,  but 
it  certainly  was  very  extraordinary  and  unusual. 

He  had  been  here  many  years,  both  as  presiding  officer 
and  as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  he  must  say,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  known  a  question  to  be  put 
to  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which  he  refused  to  answer. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  an  answer.  The  bill  had 
gone  to  the  committee,  liad  received  its  disapprobation,  and 
the  committee  ought  to  let  them  know  the  grounds  on  which 
they  objected  to  it.  If  there  was  no  surplus,  let  us,  said 
Mr.  C,  hear  the  committee  say  so.  If  there  was  one,  then, 
said  he,  let  us  hear  what  objections  the  committee  have  to 
depositing  it  with  the  States.  He  made  no  complaints ;  but 
he  must  say  the  course  of  the  committee  was  very  extraordi- 
nary. 

[Mr.  Hubbard  of  New  Hampshire  here  made  some  remarks  in 
opposition  to  tlie  course  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  to  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Benton,  as  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  mislead  the  State 
Legislatures  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Benton  replied  at  some  length  in  defence  of  the  report,  and 
biff  own  course,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  remarked :] 

That  he  found  the  information,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  so  anxious  to  give  the  country,  was  already 
before  the  Senate  in  a  very  authentic  form.  It  was  to  be 
found  in  the  table  of  estimates  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  argued  that,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
estimated  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  at 
$14,636,063,  the  sum  of  $3,013,389  would  not  be  wanted. 
The  Senator,  therefore,  in  sending  out  a  document,  setting 
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forth  that  $14,500,000  were  required  for  outstanding  appro- 
priations, would  mislead  the  public,  and  make  a  false  impres- 
sion. Mr.  C.  contended  that,  taking  the  five  millions  which 
must  be  left  in  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
from  the  eleven  and  odd  remaining  of  the  fourteen  millions, 
together  with  the  money  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing ofiicers,  there  would  be  funds  enough  on  hand,  within 
a  small  amount,  to  meet  the  outstanding  appropriations. 
Now,  when  it  was  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  surplus 
which  would  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  would 
amount  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  (and,  for 
himself,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  thirty, 
unless  the  country  should  be  disturbed  by  a  war  or  some 
other  unforeseen  catastrophe),  he  would  seriously  ask,  was 
there  a  Senator  on  the  floor,  of  any  party,  who  would  say, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  (for  he  would  not  call  the 
Seminole  war  interrupting  the  peace  of  the  Union),  and 
recollecting  tlie  fact  that  this  administration  came  in  as  a 
reform  administration,  that  a  tax  should  be  raised,  or  that 
the  money  distributed  under  the  Deposit  Bill  should  be  re- 
funded, in  order  to  make  extravagant  appropriations  ?  He 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  could  not  believe  it.  He  knew  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
though  he  could  not  say  that  this  was  one  of  them.  But  let 
him  tell  gentlemen  that  these  attempts  would  only  produce 
a  reaction,  and  end  in  their  defeat. 

Mr.  C,  in  conclusion,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  down  to 
the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government.  He  insisted  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  were  bound  to  show,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  either  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  next  year, 
or  to  admit  the  necessity  of  making  an  adequate  reduction 
of  the  revenue. 
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[Mr.  Benton  here  again  rose,  and  spoke  at  some  length.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  said :  He  had  certainly  made  no 
complaint  of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  presumed  that  his  calculations  were  perfectly 
accurate  ;  but  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  proposed  to  send  out  a  document  which  was 
not  correct,  with  a  view  to  show  the  outstanding  appropria- 
tions remaining  unsatisfied.  He  maintained  that  the  docu- 
ment was  entirely  pernicious  ;  for  it  set  forth  what  was  not 
really  the  tmth  of  the  case,  and  all  that  he  desired  was  that 
the  public  should  not  be  deceived  on  the  subject. 


SPEECH 


On  the  bill  for  the  Admission  of  Michigan,  delivered 

in  the  Senate,  Jan'y  2,  1837. 

[Mr.  Grundy  moved  that  the  previous  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned, for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of 
Michigan  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  opposed  to  the  motion ;  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  Bill  had  but  this  morning  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
no  time  had  been  allowed  for  even  reading  them  over. 

Mr.  Grundy  insisted  on  his  motion.  Of  one  point  he  was  fully  sat- 
isfied, that  Michigan  had  a  right  to  be  received  into  the  Union ;  on  this, 
he  presumed,  there  would  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion,  the  chief 
diflSculty  having  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  done.  There 
S2emed  more  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  presumed  there  would  be 
more  debate,  touching  the  preamble  than  concerning  the  Bill  itself;  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  postpone  tlie  subject  Congress  was  daily 
passing  laws,  the  effect  of  which  pressed  immediately  upon  the  people 
of  Michigan,  and  concerning  which  they  were  entitled  to  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  upon  this  floor ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bill  for  their  admissiop 
ought  to  receive  the  immediate  action  of  the  Senate.    As  to  the  doca* 
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mcnts,  they  were  not  numerous.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
might  rea*iily  run  his  eye  over  them,  and  he  would  perceive  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  easily  understood.  Indeed,  there  was  but  one  of 
any  consequence,  respecting  which  tliero  was  any  controversy.  When 
the  Senate  adjourned  on  Thursday,  many  Senators  had  been  prepared 
and  were  desirous  to  speak,  although  the  documents  were  not  then 
printed.  It  was  the  great  pnnoiples  involved  in  the  case  which  would 
foi-m  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  they  could  as  well  be  discussed 
now.  He  thought  the  Senate  had  better  proceed.  One  fact  in  the 
case  was  very  certain ;  there  had  been  more  votes  for  the  members  to 
tlie  last  convention  than  for  the  first  How  many  more  was  a  matter 
of  little  comparative  consequence.  The  great  question  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  was  this :  What  is  the  will  of  Michigan  on  the  subject  of  en- 
tering the  Union  ? 

If  this  should  be  decided,  it  was  of  less  consequence  whether  the  Bill 
should  or  should  not  expreasly  state  that  the  last  convention,  and  the 
assent  by  it  given,  formed  the  ground  of  the  admission  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Calhoun  here  inquired  whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  to  be  understood  as  being  now  ready  to  abandon  the  preamble  ? 
If  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  agreed  to  do  this,  he  thought  all  diffi- 
culty would  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Grundy  replied,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
he  had  no  authority  to  reply  to  the  inquiry,  but,  as  an  individual,  he 
considered  the  preamble  as  of  little  consequence,  and  he  should  vote  for 
the  Bill  whether  it  were  in  or  out.  Michigan  ought  undoubtedly  to  bo 
admitted,  and  all  the  consequences  would  result,  whether  the  preamble 
were  retained  or  not  He  had  received  no  authority  from  the  commit- 
tee to  consent  that  it  should  be  stricken  out  For  himself  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  belief  that  Congress  possessed  full  power  to  prescribe  the 
boundaries  of  a  territory,  and  that  when  that  territory  passed  into  a 
State  the  right  remained  still  the  same.  Congress  had  already  estab- 
lished the  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  that  settled  the  question.  He  never 
had  perceived  the  nece^ity  of  inserting  in  the  Admission  Bill  the  sec- 
tion which  made  the  assent  of  Michigan  to  the  boundaries  fixed  for  her 
by  Congress  a  prerequisite  to  her  admission,  because  the  disputed 
boundary  line  was  fixed  by  another  bill ;  and  whether  the  preamble 
to  this  Bill  should  be  retained  or  not,  Michigan  could  not  pass  the  linOi 
80  that  the  preamble  was  really  of  very  little  consequence. 
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Mr.  CaliiouQ  eaid  that,  in  inq'iiring  of  tlie  lionontble  cb>iinnn]l 
wbcliier  he  intended  to  abandon  tlie  proamMe  of  the  Bill,  his  question 
had  hafl  respecl  not  to  any  pledge  rcspocling  homuiarida,  but  to  tho  n> 
cogniiJon  of  ilio  second  couvotition  and  of  its  doings.  He  wnntcd  to 
know  whvtlior  tlio  diairiunn  wiia  ready  to  abandon  Umt  jirind{i1o.  lie 
h^l  cxumined  tlio  subject  a  good  d«a1,  and  bis  own  mind  nns  fully 
made  up  timt  Michigan  could  not  be  adnaill^  on  the  ground  of  that 
Mcond  convention  ;  but  the  Senate  might  set  aside  tiie  whole  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  receive  Michignn  as  she  stood  at  the  commenofr- 
ment  of  the  Inst  session. 

Mr.  Grundy  observed  that,  if  the  gentloinnn's  mind  tras  fully  maia 
up,  then  there  could  bo  no  necessity  of  postponing  iho  subject.  Tbe 
gentleman  has  fully  satisfied  himself,  and  now,  said  Mr.  0.,  lot  ua  ma 
if  he  can  sn^tisfy  us.  Ilis  argument,  it  seems,  has  been  fully  nialurail, 
and  we  arc  now  ready  to  listen  to  it.  Though  I  eonsicJer  thai  th«r» 
is  no  virtue  in  the  prcarohle,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  tb« 
saine  whetlicr  it  is  strictcn  out  or  retained ;  yet  I  am  not  ready  to  say 
that  I  shall  vote  to  sli'ike  it  out.  1  am  ready  to  bear  what  can  he  said 
both  for  and  against  it. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy  to  pOBt- 
pono  the  previous  orders,  and  carried,  22  to  16.  So  the  orders 
[lostponcd,  and  the  Sunato  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  irbich  hmriiig 
been  ogiiin  road  at  the  Clerk's  table  as  follows : 

A  BUI  to  admit  the  State  of  Miekumn  into  the  f/nion  u 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  carrying  into  effect  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money ,*'  shall  consider  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  being  one  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  bestowed  on  this  subject  all  the  attention  that  was 
in  my  power,  and,  although  actuated  by  a  most  anxious  de- 
sire for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  give  my  assent  to  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  bestowed  upon  the  subject  all 
that  attention  which  its  magnitude  requires  ;  and  I  can  ex- 
plain, on  no  other  supposition,  why  they  should  place  the  ad' 
mission  on  the  grounds  they  have.  One  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  my  left  (Mr.  Morris),  has  pro- 
nounced the  grounds  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  Ho 
might  have  gone  further,  and  with  truth  pronounced  them 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  not  ventured  this  assertion,  as  strong  as  it  is,  with- 
out due  reflection,  and  weighing  the  full  force  of  the  terms  I 
have  used  ;  and  do  not  fear,  with  an  impartial  hearing,  to  es- 
tablish its  truth  beyond  the  power  of  controversy. 

To  understand  fully  the  obj.ection  to  this  bill,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  facts. 
They  are  few,  and  may  be  briefly  told. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  through  its  Legislature,  authorized  the 
people  to  meet  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  Government.  They  met  accordingly,  and  agreed  up- 
on a  constitution,  which  they  forthwith  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. It  was  fully  discussed  in  this  Chamber,  and,  objection- 
able as  the  instrument  was,  an  act  was  finally  passed,  which 
acc(?pted  the  constitution,  and  declared  Michigan  to  be  a 
State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  single  condition. 
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that  she  should,  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  n8i*?Dt 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  act.  Soon  after  our  udjoum- 
ment  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (for  ehe  had 
been  raised  by  our  assent  to  the  dignity  of  a  State)  called 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  conformity  to  the 
act — which  met  at  the  time  ajipointed,  at  Ann  Arbor.  After 
full  discnssion,  the  convention  withheld  ita  assent,  and  for- 
mally transmitted  the  result  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  story.  I  will  now  ghe 
the  sequel.  Since  then,  during  the  last  month,  ft  eelf-con- 
stituted  assembly  met, — professedly  an  a  convention  of  tha 
people  of  the  State, — but  without  tho  authority  of  the  State. 
This  unauthorized  and  lawless  aasemblagc  aasumed  the  high 
function  of  (^viog  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Mtchi;^  to  tbe 
condition  of  admission,  as  prescribed  in  the  act  of  CocgresB. 
They  communicated  their  assent  to  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  referred 
his  message  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that 
committee  reported  this  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State. 

Such  are  the  facts  oiit  of  which  grows  the  important  qiie^ 
tion.  Had  this  self-constituted  assembly  the  authority  to  8^ 
eent  for  the  State  ?     Had  they  the  authority  to  do  whai  is 
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in  part  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  ;  for  hep 
constitution  fixes  the  boundaries  of  the  State  as  part  of  that 
instrument  which  the  condition  of  admission  entirely  alters, 
and  to  that  extent  the  assent  would  supersede  the  constitu- 
tiob  ;  and  thus  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self- 
constituted  assembly,  styling  itself  a  convention,  had  the 
authority  to  do  an  act  which  necessaiily  implies  the  right  to 
supersede,  in  part,  the  constitution. 

But  further  :  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, authorized  a  convention  of  the  peoj)le,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  condition  of  admission  should  be  assent- 
ed to  or  not.  The  convention  met  ;  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, it  dissented  from  the  condition  of  admission  ;  and 
thus  again  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self-called, 
self-constituted  assemblage,  this  caucus — for  it  is  entitled  to 
no  higher  name — had  the  authority  to  annul  the  dissent  of 
the  State,  solemnly  given  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  reg- 
ularly convoked  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  ? 

If  all  or  any  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive— if  the  self-created  assemblage  of  December  had  no 
authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Michigan — 
if  none  to  supersede  any  portion  of  her  constitution — if  none 
to  annul  her  dissent  to  the  condition  of  admission  regularly 
given  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  convoked 
by  the  authority  of  the  State — to  introduce  her  on  its  au- 
thority would  be,  not  only  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  but 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  The 
question  tlicn  submitted  to  the  Senate  is.  Had  that  assem- 
blage the  authority  to  perform  these  high  and  solemn  acts  ? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  holds 
that  this  self-constituted  assemblage  had  the  authority ;  and 
what  is  his  reason  ?  Why,  truly,  because  a  greater  number 
of  votes  were  given  for  those  who  constituted  that  assem- 
blage than  for  those  who  constituted  the  convention  of  tho 
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firom  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  same  princi- 
ple revived,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  form  ;  for,  in  Mary- 
land, the  anarchists  assumed  that  they  were  sustained  by 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  their 
revolutionary  movements  ;  but  the  utmost  the  chairman  can 
pretend  to  have  is  a  mere  plurality.  The  largest  number  of 
votes  claimed  for  this  self-created  assemblage  is  8,000  ;  and 
no  man  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  constitutes  any  thing 
like  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Michigan :  and  he  claims 
the  high  authority  which  he  does  for  it,  not  because  it  is  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  because  it  is  a 
greater  number  than  voted  for  the  authorized  convention  of 
the  people  that  refused  to  agree  to  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion. It  may  be  shown  by  his  own  witness,  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Michigan  greatly  exceed  8,000.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  president  of  the  self-created  assemblage,  states  that 
the  population  of  that  State  amounted  to  nearly  200,000 
persons.  If  so,  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  21,000  tO' 
30,000  voters,  considering  how  nearly  universal  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  under  its  constitution ;  and  it  thus  appears 
that  this  irregular,  self-constituted  meeting,  did  not  represent 
the  vote  of  one-third  of  the  State  :  and  yet,  on  a  mere  prin- 
ciple of  plurality,  we  are  to  supersede  the  constitution  of 
Michigan,  and  annul  the  act  of  a  convention  of  the  people 
regularly  convened  under  the  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  State. 

But,  says  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bucha- 
nan), this  assembly  was  not  self-constituted.  It  met  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  that  act  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  State,  but  only  to  the  people  ;  and  that  the  assem- 
blage in  December  was  just  such  a  meeting  as  that  act  contem- 
plated. It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
the  honorable  Senator  has  given  a  plausible  interpretation  to 
the  act ;  but,  if  he  has,  I  could  very  easily  show  his  interpreta-* 
tion  to  be  erroneous  ;  for,  if  such  had  been  the  intention,  of 
VOL.  n. — 38 
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has  assented  to  it.  If  she  dissents,  their  assent  is  nothing  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  assents,  their  dissent  is  nothing. 
It  is  through  the  State,  then,  and  through  the  State  alone, 
that  the  United  States  Government  can  have  any  connection 
with  the  people  of  a  State  ;  and  does  not,  then,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  see,  that  if  Congress  can  authorize  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  without  the 
authority  of  the  State — ^it  matters  not  what  is  the  object — 
it  may  in  like  manner  authorize  conventions  in  any  other 
State  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  think  proper. 

Michigan  is  as  much  a  sovereign  State  as  any  other — dif- 
fering only,  as  I  have  said,  as  to  her  federal  relations.  If  we 
give  our  sanction  to  the  assemblage  of  December,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  then 
we  establish  the  doctrine  that  Congress  has  power  to  call,  at 
pleasure,  conventions  within  the  States.  Is  there  a  Senator 
on  this  floor  who  will  assent  to  such  a  doctrine  ?  Is  there 
one  especially,  who  represents  the  smaller  States  of  this 
Union,  or  the  weaker  section  ?  Admit  the  power,  and  every 
vestige  of  State  Rights  would  be  destroyed.  Our  system 
would  be  subverted ;  and  instead  of  a  confederacy  of  free 
and  sovereign  States^  we  would  have  all  power  concentrated 
here,  and  this  would  become  the  most  odious  despotism.  He, 
indeed,  must  be  blind,  who  does  not  see  that  such  a  power 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  a  complete  control  of  all 
the  States.  I  call  upon  Senators  now  to  arrest  a  doctrine  so 
dangerous.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  under  our  system, 
bad  precedents  live  for  ever ;  good  ones  only  perish.  We 
may  not  feel  all  the  evil  consequences  at  once,  but  this  pre- 
cedent, once  set,  will  surely  be  revived,  and  will  become  the 
instrument  of  infinite  evil. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  shall  be  done  ?  Will  you  refuse 
to  admit  Michigan  into  the  Union  ?  I  answer,  no  :  I  desire 
to  admit  her ;  and  if  the  Senators  from  Indiana  and  Ohio 
will  agree,  am  ready  to  admit  her  aa  she  stood  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  last  session,  without  giving  sanction  to  the  unau- 
thorized assemblage  of  December. 

But  if  this  does  not  meet  their  wishes,  there  is  still  an- 
other way,  by  which  she  may  be  admitted.  We  are  told 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature  and  people  of  Michigan  are  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  last  session. 
If  that  be  ihe  fact,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  leg- 
islature shall  call  another  convention.  All  difficulty  will 
thus  be  removed,  and  there  will  be  still  abundant  time  for 
her  admission  at  this  session.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  months,  give  our  assent  to  a  bill  fraught  with 
principles  so  monstrous  as  this  ? 

We  have  been  told  that,  unless  she  is  admitted  imme- 
diately, it  will  be  too  late  for  her  to  receive  her  proportion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  imder  the  Deposit  Bill.  I  trust  that,  on 
80  great  a  question,  a  difficulty  like  this  will  have  no  weight, 
Give  her  at  once  her  full  share.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  once, 
without  waiting  her  admission.  I  was  mortified  to  hear,  on 
so  grave  a  question,  such  motives  assigned  for  her  admission, 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  constitution.  Such  considerations 
ought  not  to  be  presented  when  we  are  settling  great  consti- 
tutional principles.  I  trust  that  we  shall  pass  by  all  such 
frivolous  motives  on  this  occasion,  and  take  ground  on  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  that  an  informal,  irr^ular, 
self-constituted  assembly — a  mere  caucus,  has  no  authority 
to  speak  for  a  sovereign  State  in  any  case  whatever  ;  to  su- 
persede its  constitution,  or  to  reverse  its  dissent  deliberately 
given  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  regularly 
convened  under  its  constituted  authorities. 
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On  the  same  subject,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Janu* 

ary  5,  1837. 

[Mr.  Grundt,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy,  having 
moved  that  the  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  be 
now  read  a  third  time — 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.] 

I  HAVE,  said  Mr.  C,  been  connected  with  this  Govern- 
ment more  than  half  the  term  of  its  existence,  in  various 
capacities  ;  and  during  that  long  period  I  have  looked  on  its 
action  with  attention,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  character  of  our  political 
institutions, — and  I  can  truly  say  that,  within  that  time,  no 
measure  has  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me  more  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  than  the 
present.  It  assails  our  political  system  in  its  loeakest  pointy 
and  where,  at  this  timCj  it  most  requires  defence. 

The  great  and  leading  objections  to  the  bill  rest  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  Michigan  is  a  State.  They  have  been 
felt  by  its  friends  to  have  so  much  weight,  that  its  advocates 
have  been  compelled  to  deny  the  fact,  as  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  objections.  Here,  then,  is  the  main  point  at 
issue  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bilL 
It  turns  on  a  fact,  and  that  fact  presents  the  question.  Is 
Michigan  a  State  ? 

If,  said  Mr.  C,  there  ever  was  a  party  committed  on  a  fact 
— if  there  ever  was  one  estopped  from  denying  it — that  party 
is  the  present  majority  in  the  Senate, — and  that  fact  is,  that 
Michigan  is  a  State.  It  is  the  very  party  who  urged  through 
this  body,  at  the  last  session,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of   Michigan — ^which  accepted  her  constitution,  and 
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declared  in  the  moat  explicit  and  rtrongeat  tcrnu  that 
teas  o  Staie.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  tlio  Senate 
reading  this  ei'Ioirm  declaration.  It  lia«  frequently  been 
read  during  this  debate,  is  familinx  to  all  who  hear  trie,  und 
has  not  been  questioned  or  denied.  But  it  has  been  said 
there  is  a  condition  annexed  to  the  declaration,  witli  which 
ehe  must  comply,  before  she  can  become  a  State.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  condition  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  my  coUeaguo 
and  others,  from  Ihe  plain  wording  of  the  act,  that  the  con- 
dition is  not  attached  to  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  declaration  tliat  she  is  a  State,  but  simply  to  h«r 
admission  into  the  Union.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argument, 
but,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  beyond  controyersy,  I  abidl 
recall  to  memory  the  history  of  the  last  flesaion,  as  connected 
with  the  admission  of  Michigan.  The  facts  need  but  to  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  revive  their  recollection. 

There  were  two  points  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill  at  the  tost  session.  The  first  was  to  settle 
the  controversy,  as  to  boundary,  between  MiclugOQ  and 
Ohio ;  and  it  wtia  this  object  alone  which  imposed  the  con- 
dition that  Micliigan  should  assent  to  the  boundary  pre- 
ficribed  by  the  act  as  the  condition  of  her  admissioa.     Bat 


■ 
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[The  section  was  read  accordingly  as  follows : — 

"Sect,  3.  And  be  itfierlher  enacted,  That,  as  a  compliaDW  with  th* 
Amdamental  condition  of  admissioii  contained  in  the  last  preceding  aectioD 
of  this  act,  the  boundaries  of  the  said  State  of  Michigan,  as  in  that  sectiDii 
described,  declared  and  established,  shall  receive  the  assent  of  a  conrentkm  of 
delegates  elected  bj  the  people  of  said  State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  th« 
assent  herein  required ;  and  as  soon  as  the  assent  herein  reqtured  shall  ba 
^Ten,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  announce  the  same  b;  pro- 
clamation ;  and  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union,  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  original 
States  in  cvcrj  respect  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  complete,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  been  elected  bj  the  said  State  as 
its  representativD  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  BeDreeentatives  respectively, 
without  further  delay."] 


Mr.  Calhoun  then  asked — Does  not  every  Senator  see  the 
two  objects — the  one  to  settle  the  boundary,  and  the  other  to 
admit  her  Senators  to  a  seat  in  this  body  ;  and  that  the  seO' 
tion  is  BO  worded  as  to  effect  both,  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated  ?  If  this  needed  confirniation,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
debate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  when  the  ground  was  openly 
taken  by  the  present  majority,  that  Michigan  had  a  right  to 
form  her  constitution,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with- 
out our  consent ;  and  that  she  was  of  right,  and  in  fact,  a 
State,  beyond  our  control. 

I  will,  said  Mr.  C,  explain  my  own  views  on  this  point, 
in  order  that  the  consistency  of  my  course  at  the  last  and 
present  session  may  be  clearly  seen. 

My  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  the  movement  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  State  consti- 
tution, without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  Congress,  was  re- 
volutionary, as  it  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  territory  ;  and  that  we  were  left  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  proceedings  as  revolutionary,  and  to  remand  her  to  her 
territorial  condition, — or  to  waive  the  irregularity,  and  to  re- 
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cognize  what  was  done  as  rightfully  done, — as  our  authorit} 
alone  was  concerned. 

My  impression  was,   that  the  former  was   the   proper 
course  ;  but  I  also  thought  that  the  act  remanding  her  back 
should  contain  our  assent  in  the  usual  manner  for  her  to 
form  a  constitution,  and  thus  to  leave  her  free  to  become  a 
State.     This,  however,  was  overruled.     The  opposite  opinion 
prevailed, — that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  she  had 
done,  and  that  she  was,  as  I  have  stated,  a  State  both  in 
fact  and  right,  and  that  we  had  no  control  over  her ;  and  our 
act  accordingly  recognized  her  as  a  State,  from  the  time  she 
had  adopted  her  constitution,  and  admitted  her  into  the 
Union  on  the  condition  of  her  assenting  to  the  prescribed 
boundaries.      Having   thus   solemnly  recognized   her  as  a 
State,  we  cannot  now  undo  what  was  then  done.     There 
were,  in  fact,  many  irregularities  in  the  proceedings,  all  of 
which  were  urged  in  vain  against  its  passage  ;  but  the  Pre- 
sidential election  was  then  pending,  and  the  vote  of  Micbigan 
was  considered  of  sufficient  weight  to  overrule  all  objections, 
and  correct   all  irregularities.     They  were  all  accordingly 
overruled,  and  we  cannot  now  go  back. 

Such  was  the  coiu'se,  and  such  the  acts  of  the  majority 
at  the  leist  session.  A  few  short  months  have  since  passed 
Other  objects  are  now  to  be  effected,  and  all  is  forgotten  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  The  very  Senators 
who  then  forced  the  act  through,  on  the  ground  that  Michi- 
gan was  a  State,  have  wheeled  completely  round,  to  serve  the 
present  purpose,  and  taken  directly  the  opposite  ground  I 
We  live  in  strange  and  inconsistent  times.  Opinions  are 
taken  up  and  laid  down,  as  suits  the  occasion,  without  hesi- 
tation, or  the  slightest  regard  to  principle  or  consistency.  It 
indicates  an  unsound  state  of  the  public  mind,  pregnant  with 
future  disasters. 

I  turn  to  the  position  now  assumed  by  the  majority  to 
suit  the  present  occasion ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
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found  as  false  in  fact,  and  as  erroneous  in  principle,  as  it  is  in- 
consistent with  that  maintained  at  the  last  session.  They  now 
take  the  ground,  that  Michigan  is  not  a  State,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  a  State  till  she  is  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  and 
this  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  territoiy  cannot  become  a 
State  till  admitted.  Such  is  the  position  distinctly  taken  by 
several  of  the  friends  of  this  bill,  and  implied  in  the  argu- 
ments of  neariy  all  who  have  spoken  in  its  favor.  In  fact, 
its  advocates  had  no  choice.  As  untenable  as  it  is,  they 
were  forced  on  this  desperate  position.  They  had  no  other 
which  they  could  occupy. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law  of 
the  la^t  session,  and  that  it  denies  the  recorded  acts  of 
those  who  now  maintain  it.  I  now  go  further,  and  assert 
that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  plain  and  unquestion- 
able matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  that 
Michigan  is  a  State.  She  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  sovereign 
authority,  with  a  legislature  and  a  chief  magbtrate.  She 
passes  laws ;  she  executes  them  ;  she  regulates  titles ;  and 
even  takes  away  life — all  on  her  own  authority.  Ours  has 
entirely  ceased  over  her  ;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  can 
deny,  with  all  these  facts  before  them,  that  she  is  a  State. 
They  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  this  Hall !  We 
have  long  since  assumed  unlimited  control  over  the  consti- 
tution, to  twist,  and  turn,  and  deny  it,  as  it  suited  our  pur- 
pose ; — and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  presumptuously  at- 
tempting to  assume  like  supremacy  over  facts  themselves, 
as  if  their  existence  or  non-existence  depended  on  our 
volition.  I  speak  freely.  The  occasion  demands  that  the 
truth  should  be  boldly  uttered. 

But  those  who  may  not  regard  their  own  recorded  acts,  nor 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  may  possibly  feel  the  awkward 
condition  in  which  coming  events  may  shortly  place  them. 
The  admission  of  Michigan  is  not  the  only  point  involved  in 
the  passage  of  this  bilL     A  question  will  follow, — ^which  may 
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State,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  last  session  as  prescribed  the  condition  on 
which  she  was  to  be  admitted.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  last  evening,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Senate  from  its  present  dilemma.  The  amendment  involved 
the  merits  of  the  whole  case.  It  wjis  too  late  in  the  day  for 
discussion,  and  I  asked  for  indulgence  till  to-day,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views.  Under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  present  majority,  the  indulgence  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  its  third  reading ;  and  I  have  been  thus 
compelled  to  address  the  Senate  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend 
the  bill,  and  after  a  majority  have  conmiitted  themselves  both 
an  to  its  principles  and  details.  Now,  of  such  proceedings  I 
complain  not.  I,  as  one  of  the  minority,  ask  no  favors.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  the  constitution  be  not  violated.  Hold  it 
sacred,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  complain. 

I  now  return  to  the  assumption,  that  a  territory  cannot 
become  a  State  till  admitted  into  the  Union,  which  is  now 
relied  on  with  so  much  confidence  to  prove  that  Michigan  is 
not  a  State.  I  reverse  the  position.  I  assert  the  opposite, 
that  a  territory  cannot  be  admitted  till  she  becomes  a  State  ; 
and  in  this,  I  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself, 
which  expressly  limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  admitting 
new  States  into  the  Union.  But,  if  the  constitution  had  been 
silent,  he  would  indeed  be  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our 
political  system,  who  does  not  see  that  States,  sovereign  and 
independent  communities,  and  not  territories,  can  only  be 
admitted.  Ours  is  a  Union  of  States^  a  Federal  Republic. 
States,  and  not  territories,  form  its  component  parts,  boimd 
together  by  a  solenm  league,  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
compact.  In  coming  into  the  Union,  the  State  pledges  its 
Bdth  to  this  sacred  compact ;  an  act  which  none  but  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  community  is  competent  to  perform ; 
and,  of  course,  a  territory  must  first  be  raised  to  that  con- 
dition before  she  can  take  her  stand  among  the  confederated 
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States  of  our  Union.  How  can  a  territory  pledge  its  faith 
to  the  constitution  ?  It  has  no  will  of  its  own.  You  give  it 
all  its  powers,  and  you  can  at  pleasure  overrule  all  her  actions. 
If  she  enters  as  a  territory,  the  act  is  yours,  not  hers.  Her 
consent  is  nothing  withotU  your  authority  and  sanction.  Can 
you — can  Congress,  become  a  party  to  the  constitutional 
compact  ?     How  absurd. 

But  I  am  told,  if  this  be  so,  if  a  territory  must  become 
a  State  before  it  can  be  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  she 
might  refuse  to  enter  the  Union  after  she  had  acquired  the 
right  of  acting  for  herself.  Certainly  she  may.  A  State 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  Union.  She  must  come  in  by  her 
onm  free  assent,  given  in  her  highest  sovereign  capacity 
through  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Such  is  the 
constitutional  provision  ;  and  those  who  make  the  objection 
must  overlook  both  the  constitution  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  of  which  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment is  the  first;  the  right  of  every  people  to  form  their 
own  government,  and  to  determine  their  political  condition. 
This  is  the  doctrine  on  which  our  fathers  acted  in  our  glorious 
Revolution,  which  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  than  any  event  within  the  records  of 
history, — and  on  which  the  Government  has  acted  from  the 
first,  as  regards  all  that  portion  of  our  extensive  territory  that 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  States.  Bead  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  various  acts  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  and  you  will  find  the  principle  invariably  recognized 
and  acted  on,  to  the  present  unhappy  instance,  without  any 
departure  from  it,  except  in  the  case  of  Missouri.  The  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  is  destined,  I  fear,  to  mark  a  great 
change  in  the  history  of  the  admission  of  new  States  ;  a  total 
departure  from  the  old  usage,  and  the  noble  principle  of  self- 
government  on  which  that  usage  was  founded.  Every  thing, 
thus  fixr,  connected  with  her  admission,  has  been  irregular 
And  monstrous.     I  trust  it  is  not  ominous.     Surrounded  by 
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lakes  within  her  natural  Kmits  (which  ought  not  to  have 
been  departed  from),  and  possessed  of  fertile  soil  and  genial 
climate,  with  every  prospect  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
who  but  must  regret  that  she  should  be  ushered  into  the 
Union  in  a  manner  so  irregular  and  unworthy  of  her  future 
destiny. 

But  I  will  waive  these  objections,  constitutional  and  all. 
I  will  suppose,  with  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  a  terri- 
tory cannot  become  a  State  till  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Assuming  all  this,  I  ask  them  to  explain  to  me  how  the  mere 
ad  of  admission  can  transmute  a  territory  into  a  State  i 
By  whose  authority  would  she  be  made  a  State  ?  By  ours  ? 
How  can  we  make  a  State  ?  We  can  form  a  territory  ;  we 
can  admit  States  into  the  Union  ;  but,  I  repeat  the  question, 
how  can  we  make  a  State  ?  I  had  supposed  this  Govern- 
ment was  the  creature  of  the  States — ^formed  by  their  au- 
thority, and  dependent  on  their  will  for  its  existence.  Can 
the  creature  form  the  creator  ?  If  not  by  our  authority, 
then  by  whose  ?  Not  by  her  own — that  would  be  absurd. 
The  very  act  of  admission  makes  her  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federacy, with  no  other  or  greater  power  than  is  possessed  by 
all  the  others ;  all  of  whom,  united,  cannot  create  a  State. 
By  what  process,  then,  by  what  authority,  can  a  territory 
become  a  State,  if  not  one  before  it  is  admitted  ?  Who  can 
explain  ?  How  full  of  difficulties,  compared  to  the  long  estab- 
lished, simple,  and  noble  process  which  has  prevailed  to  the 
present  instant.  According  to  old  usage,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment first  withdraws  its  authority  over  a  certain  portion 
of  its  territory,  as  soon  as  it  has  a  sufficient  population  to 
constitute  a  State.  They  are  thus  left  to  themselves  freely 
to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  exercise  the  noble  right  of  self- 
government.  They  then  present  their  constitution  to  Congress, 
and  ask  the  privilege  (for  one  it  is  of  the  highest  character) 
to  become  a  member  of  this  glorious  confederacy  of  States. 
The  constitution  is  examined, — and,  if  republican,  as  required 
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deliberation,  had  declined  to  give  its  assent  by  a  considerable 
majority.  With  a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  I  put  the 
question — Had  the  assembly  a  right  to  act  for  the  State  ? 
Was  it  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  the  true, 
legal,  and  constitutional  sense  of  that  term  ?  Is  there  one 
within  the  limits  of  my  voice,  that  can  lay  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  honestly  say,  it  was  ?  Is  there  one  that  does  not 
feel  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  cavxma — 
nothing  but  a  party  cauctia — of  which  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  in  the  perfect  unanimity  of  those  who  assembled  ? 
Not  a  vote  was  given  against  admission.  Can  there  be 
stronger  proof  that  it  was  a  meeting  got  up  by  party  ma- 
chinery, for  party  purpose  ? 

But  I  go  further.  It  was  not  only  a  party  caucus,  for 
party  purpose,  hut  a  criminal  Tneeting — a  meeting  to  subvert 
the  authority  of  the  State,  and  to  assume  its  sovereignty.  I 
know  not  whether  Michigan  has  yet  passed  laws  to  guard  her 
sovereignty.  It  may  be  that  she  has  not  had  time  to  enact 
laws  for  this  purpose,  which  no  community  is  long  without ; 
but  I  do  aver,  if  there  be  such  an  act,  or  if  the  common 
law  be  in  force  in  the  State,  the  actors  in  that  meeting 
might  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  the  very  act  on 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  admit  the  State  into  the  Union. 
If  such  a  meeting  as  this  were  to  undertake  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  South  Carolina,  we  would  speedily  teach  its  authors 
what  they  owed  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  State. 
The  act  was  not  only  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  a  direct  insult  to  this  Government. 
Here  is  a  self-created  meeting,  convened  for  a  criminal 
object,  which  has  dared  to  present  to  this  Government 
an  act  of  theirs,  and  to  ask  that  we  receive  it  as  a 
fiilfilment  of  the  condition  which  we  had  prescribed  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  !  Yet,  I  fear,  forgetting  our  own 
dignity^  and  the  rights  of  Michigan,  that  we  are  about  to 
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recognize  the  validitj'  of  the  act,  find  quietly  to  Rubmit  to  tlltf ' 
insult. 

The  year  1836,  eoid  Mr.  C,  U  dt-stiacd  to  mark  tlis 
most  remarkable  chungo  in  our  political  inatitutionn,  Etinoe 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  events  of  the  year 
have  made  a  deeper  innovation  on  the  principles  of  the  con- 
Blitution,  and  evinced  a  stronger  tendency  to  revolution,  than 
liny  which  have  occurred  from  its  adoption  to  the  present 
day.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  (addressing  the  Vice-President),  duty 
compela  mo  to  epoiik  of  facts  intimately  connected  with 
yourself.  In  deference  to  your  feelings  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  body,  I  shall  spt-ak  of  them  with  oil  possible  rceerve — 
much  more  reserve  than  I  should  otherwiso  have  done  if  yoQ 
did  not  occupy  that  seat.  Among  the  first  of  these  eventa, 
wliich  I  shall  notice,  is  the  caucus  at  Boltimnro  ;  that  too, 
like  the  Ann  Arbor  caucus,  has  been  dignified  with  thfl 
name  of  a  convention  of  the  people.  This  caucus  wrs  got 
up  under  the  countenance  and  express  authority  of  the  Pre- 
sident birasflf ;  and  its  edict,  appointing  you  liis  succemor, 
has  been  Kusltiined, — not  only  by  the  whole  patronage  and 
power  of  the  tioverument,  but  by  his  active  personal  influ- 
ence and  exertion.     Through  its  instrumentality  Uc  has  buc- 
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DuriDg  the  same  year,  the  State  in  which  this  ill-omened 
caucus  convened,  has  been  agitated  by  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  most  alarming  character.  Assuming  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  constitution,  because  it  did  not  place  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  an  unchecked  numerical 
majority,  the  electors  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Balti- 
more caucus,  who  had  been  chosen  to  appoint  the  State 
Senators,  refused  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
had  been  elected,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  subverting 
the  government  of  the  State,  and  reducing  her  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  territory,  tiU  a  new  government  could  be  formed. 
And  now  we  have  before  us  a  measure,  not  less  revolution- 
ary, but  of  an  opposite  character.  In  the  case  of  Mary- 
land, those  who  undertook,  without  the  authority  of  law 
or  constitution,  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  proposed  to  place  her  out  of  the  Union  by  re- 
ducing her  from  a  State  to  a  territory ;  but  in.  this,  those 
who,  in  like  manner,  undertook  to  act  for  Michigan,  have 
assumed  the  authority  to  bring  her  into  the  Union  without 
her  consent,  the  very  condition  which  she  had  rejected 
by  a  convention  of  the  people,  convened  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State.  If  we  sanction  the  authority  of  the 
Michigan  caucus  to  force  a  State  into  the  Union  without  its 
consent,  why  might  we  not  here  sanction  a  similar  caucus  in 
Maryland,  if  one  had  been  called,  to  place  the  State  out  of 
the  Union  ? 

These  occurrences,  which  have  distinguished  the  past 

year,  mark  the  commencement  of  no  ordinary  change  in  our 

political  system.     They  announce  the  ascendency  of  the  cat^ 

cm  system  over  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 

country,     I  have  long  anticipated  this  event.     In  early  Ufo 

my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  working  of  the  caucus 

system.     It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  five  or  six  years  of  my 

youth  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Union,  where,  unfortu^^ 
vou  n. — 89 
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posed  ?  Why,  even  the  preamble  would  not  be  Burrendered ; 
though  many  of  our  friends  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill 
on  that  slight  concession,  in  their  anxiety  to  admit  the 
State. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  I  listened  with  attention  to 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Crittenden). 
I  know  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  heart ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  in  declaring  that  his 
objection  to  the  bill  was  confined  to  the  preamble,  that  he 
has  not  investigated  the  subject  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  feel  the  objections  to  the  preamble  are  not  with- 
out some  weight ;  but  the  true  and  insuperable  objections 
lie  fur  deeper  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  would  still 
exist  were  the  preamble  expunged.  It  is  these  which  render 
it  impossible  to  pass  this  hill  without  trampling  under  foot 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  first  principles  of 
our  Government.  It  would  require  but  a  few  steps  more  to 
effect  a  complete  revolution, — and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  taken  the  first,  I  will  explain.  If  yon  wish  to 
mark  the  first  indications  of  a  revolution, — the  commencement 
of  those  profound  changes  in  the  character  of  a  people  which 
are  working  beneath  before  a  ripple  appears  on  the  surface, — 
look  to  the  change  of  language.  You  will  first  notice  it  in 
the  altered  meaning  of  important  words ;  —  which,  as  it 
indicates  a  change  in  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple, becomes,  in  turn,  a  powerful  instrument  in  accelerating 
the  change,  till  an  entire  revolution  is  effected.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  will  illustrate  what  I  have  said.  He 
told  us  that  the  terms  "convention  of  the  people"  were  of 
very  uncertain  meaning,  and  dif&cult  to  be  defined ; — but  that 
their  true  meaning  was,  any  meeting  of  the  people  in  their 
individual  and  primary  character  for  political  purposes.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  defiue  complex  terras  ;  that  is,  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ideas  that  belong  to  them,  and  exclude  all 
that  do  not ;  but  there  is  always,  in  the  most  complex, 
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It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  my  habit  to  look  more 
to  the  future  and  less  to  the  present,  than  is  wise  ;  but  such 
is  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  that,  when  I  see  before  me 
the  indications  of  causes  calculated  to  eflect  important 
changes  in  our  political  condition,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  and  follow  them  out  in  their 
consequences.  Language  has  been  held  in  this  discussion 
which  is  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency, 
and  which  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
struggle  will  be  between  the  conservatives  and  the  destructives. 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchan- 
an) as  holding  language  countenancing  the  principle,  that 
the  will  of  a  mere  numerical  majority  is  paramount  to  the 
authority  of  law  and  constitution.  He  did  not,  indeed,  an- 
nounce distinctly  this  principle,  but  it  might  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  said  ;  for  he  told  us  the  people  of  a 
State,  where  the  constitution  gives  the  same  weight  to  a 
smaller  as  to  a  greater  number,  might  take  the  remedy  into 
their  own  hands  ;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  a 
mere  majority  might,  at  their  pleasure,  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  a  State, — ^which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  the  essence  of  democracy.  Our  little  State  has  a  con- 
stitution that  could  not  stand  a  day  against  such  doctrines, 
and  yet  we  glory  in  it  as  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  con- 
stitution which  respects  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State — 
giving  to  each  a  separate  and  distinct  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  political  affairs, — by  means  of  which  the  feebler 
interests  are  protected  against  the  preponderance  of  the 
stronger.  We  call  our  State  a  Eepublic — ^a  Commonwealth, 
not  a  Democracy ;  and  let  me  tell  the  Senator  it  is  a  far 
more  poptdar  government  than  if  it  had  been  based  on  the 
simple  principle  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  takes  more 
voices  to  put  the  machine  of  government  in  motion,  than 
in  those  that  the  Senator  would  consider  more  poptdar.  It 
represents  all  the  interests  of  the  State, — and  is  in  fact  the 
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am,  therefore,  its  advocate.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brown),  and  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  do  us  the  justice  to  distinguish  between  nul- 
lification and  the  anarchical  and  revolutionary  movements  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  I  know  they  did  not  intend  it 
as  a  compliment ;  but  I  regard  it  as  the  highest.  They  are 
right.  Day  and  night  are  not  more  different — more  imlike 
in  every  thing.  They  are  unlike  in  their  principles,  their 
objects,  and  their  consequences. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  make  good  this  assertion,  as  I  might 
easily  do.  The  occasion  does  not  call  for  it.  As  a  conserva- 
tive, and  a  State  Rights  man,  or  if  you  will  have  it,  a  nuUi- 
fier,  I  have  resisted,  and  shall  resist  all  encroachments  on  the 
constitution — ^whether  of  this  Grovemment  on  the  rights  of 
the  States,  or  the  opposite  : — whether  of  the  Executive  on 
Congress,  or  Congress  on  the  Executive.  My  creed  is  to  hold 
both  governments,  and  all  the  departments  of  each  to  their 
proper  sphere, — ^and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  against  all  revolutionary  movements.  I  be- 
lieve the  means  which  our  system  furnishes  to  preserve  itself 
are  ample,  if  fairly  understood  and  appUed ;  and  I  shall  resort 
to  them,  however  corrupt  and  disordered  the  times,  so  long 
as  there  is  hope  of  reforming  the  Government.  The  result 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  my  part  to 
do  my  duty.  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly  avow  myself  a  con- 
servative, God  forbid  I  should  ever  deny  the  glorious  right 
of  rebellion  and  revolution.  Should  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion become  intolerable,  and  not  otherwise  be  thrown  off — 
if  liberty  must  perish,  or  the  government  be  overthrown,  I 
would  not  hesitate,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  resort  to  revo- 
lution, and  to  tear  down  a  corrupt  government  that  could 
neither  be  reformed  nor  borne  by  freemen.  But  I  trust  in 
Gk)d  things  will  never  come  to  that  pass.  I  trust  never  to 
see  such  fearful  times ;  for  fearful,  indeed,  they  would  be, 
if  they  should  ever  befall  us.     It  is  the  last  yemedy,  and 
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not  to  be  thought  of  till  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  man- 
kind would  justify  the  resort. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  feel  called  on  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import,  which  has  been 
broached  in  the  course  of  this  debate — ^the  right  to  repeal  laws 
granting  bank  charters,  and,  of  course,  of  railroads,  turnpikes, 
and  joint-stock  companies.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import 
and  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief.  There  are  countless 
millions  vested  in  such  stocks,  and  it  is  a  description  of  pro- 
perty of  the  most  delicate  character.  To  touch  it  is  almost 
to  destroy  it.  But,  while  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  such 
doctrines,  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  with  the  thoughtless 
precipitancy  (not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase)  with  which  the 
most  extensive  and  dangerous  privileges  have  been  granted 
of  late.  It  can  end  in  no  good,  and,  I  fear,  may  be  the 
cause  of  convulsions  hereafter.  We  already  feel  the  ef- 
fects on  the  currency,  which  no  one  competent  of  judging 
can  fail  to  see,  is  in  an  unsound  condition.  I  must  say  (for 
truth  compels  me)  I  have  ever  distrusted  the  banking  sys- 
tem, at  least  in  its  present  form,  both  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time ;  but  I 
trust  that  all  shocks,  or  sudden  revolutions,  may  be  avoided, — 
and  that  it  may  gradually  give  way,  before  some  sounder  and 
better  regulated  system  of  credit,  which  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  may  devise.  That  a  better  may  be  substi- 
tuted I  cannot  doubt ;  but  of  what  it  shall  consist,  and  how 
it  shall  finally  supersede  the  present  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing currency,  time  alone  can  determine.  All  that  I  can  see 
is,  that  the  present  must,  one  day  or  another,  come  to  an  end, 
or  be  greatly  modified — ^if  that,  indeed,  can  save  it  fix)m  an 
entire  overthrow.  It  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Motion  to  recommit  the  Land  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands ;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1837. 

[In  the  Senate^  February  4th,  1837. — ^The  Bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  respect  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  having 
undergone  various  modifications, — and  Mr.  W.  having  declared  that, 
in  the  shape  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  the  Bill  could  not  receive 
his  support,  it  was  about  to  be  rejected : — when,  to  give  the  friends 
of  the  measure  a  further  chance,  a  motion  was  made  to  recommit  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  in  order  that  it  might  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  a  more  acceptable  form.  On  this  motion,  Mr.  C. 
said:] 

I  SINCERELY  hope  that  the  motion  for  recommitment 
will  not  prevail.  The  session  is  now  far  advanced ;  but  a 
single  month  more  remains,  and  this  bill  has  already  occu- 
pied more  than  its  due  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  discussion  which  it  has  undergone  has 
shown  that  there  exists  in  this  body  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  not  on  the  details  only,  but  on  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  A  large  portion  of  the  Senate  are  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  ;  and,  among  the  residue  who 
are  in  favor  of  some  bill,  the  diflference  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  irreconcilable.  If  we  recommit  the  bill,  the  inevitable 
consequence  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of  propo- 
sitions to  amend  it,  and  a  vast  deal  of  time  will  be  wasted 
in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  things  essentially  irreconcilable. 
For  myself,  I  believe  the  bill  to  be  radically  wrong ;  and 
that  no  modifications  which  it  is  likely  to  assume  can  ever 
make  it  right.     [  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the 
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general  subject  ;  but  it  is  now  late,  and  I  forego  much  of 
what  it  was  my  purpose  to  have  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
I  will,  however,  as  briefly  as  possible,  throw  out  one  or  two 
leading  views  in  regard  to  it. 

The  proposed  object  of  this  bill  is  to  restrict  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  to  put  down  speculation,  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  revenue.  Plausible  objects, 
I  admit,  and  such  as  sound  well  to  the  ear ;  but  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  bill  which  promises  them,  will,  as  I 
apprehend,  lead  to  very  different  results.  So  many  and  so 
subtle  are  the  means  by  which  those  in  power  are  able  to 
fleece  the  community  without  the  people  themselves  being 
aware  of  it,  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  machinery  is 
almost  enough  to  make  any  lover  of  his  country  despair.  I 
have  long  been  sensible  of  this  ;  but  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
select  an  instance,  which,  more  than  others,  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  remark,  I  would  refer  any  one  who 
doubted  to  the  present  bill.  When  we  closely  examine  its 
provisions,  we  shall  perceive  that,  so  far  from  repressing,  its 
effects  will  be  to  secure  and  consummate,  the  most  enormous 
speculations  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  on  this  con- 
tinent. These  speculations  have  been  produced  by  those  in 
power, — and  the  large  profits  they  hope  to  realize  are  to  be 
consummated  by  the  passage  of  this  biU.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  himself  has  told  the  Senate,  that  a  body  of 
the  public  lands,  greater  in  extent  than  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union,  has  been  seized  upon  by  speculators.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  King)  states  the  amount  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars.  This  may  be  an  over 
estimate  ;  but,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  the  amount  cannot 
be  less  than  twenty-five  millions.  What  has  produced  this 
vast  investment.^  What  has  thus  suddenly  rendered  the 
public  lands  an  object  of  such  enormous  speculations  ?  What 
but  the  state  of  the  currency  ?  Our  circulating  medium  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  space  of  three  years.     It  has  increased 


bom  an  average  of  ax  and  a  half  dollars  per  head  to  an 
average  of  tea  dollare.  And  what  has  been  the  natural — 
the  inevitable  consequence  ?  The  rise  of  every  thing,  the 
price  of  which  is  not  kept  down  by  some  legal  provision  ; 
the  price  of  provisions  and  of  labor  has  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  price  of  land  has  continued  fixed  by  force  of  law.  Is  it, 
then,  any  thing  wondered  that  land,  under  this  restraint, 
should  have  become  an  object  of  speculation  ?  There  lies 
the  root  of  the  evil.  This  enormous  augmentation  of  the 
circulating  medium  has  filled  all  the  channels  of  ordinary 
business  to  repletion,  and  the  overflow  finds  an  outlet  in 
speculations.  But  who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  state 
of  things  ?  Every  body  knows  that  it  has  been  the  work  of 
those  in  power.  They  began  the  experiment  in  1833.  They 
were  distinctly  told  what  would  be  the  result.  They  were 
warned  that  bank  capital  would  be  increased,  and,  with  it, 
the  circulation  of  paper  money  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  all 
warning,  all  ailment,  the  experiment  went  on.  The  only 
existing  check  which  had  power  to  control  the  excessive  issue 
of  bank  paper  was  put  down.  The  depoaits  of  the  public 
money  were  transferred  from  where  the  laws  had  put  them, 
and  placed  in  deposit  banks  arbitrarily  Belected  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive.  The  authors  of  the  present  state  of  things 
are  the  very  men  who  come  here  and  propose  to  us  this  bill 
as  a  remedy.  These  two  facts  should  be  put  together,  and 
kept  together,  in  the  mind  of  every  Senator  who  would  form 
a  right  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  removal  of  the  de- 
posits was  the  first  step.  We  are  now  come  to  the  second 
step  in  the  process.  The  men  who  accomplished  the  first 
have  aheady  profited  by  it  politically,  and,  if  rumor  speak 
truly,  in  other  ways  also.  Does  any  man  here  entertain 
a  doubt  that  high  officers  of  Government  have  used  those 
depositories  as  instruments  of  speculation  in  the  public 
lands  ?  Is  not  the  fact  notorious  ?  Is  not  one  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Executive  among  those  the  most 
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deeply  concerned  ?  Will  this  be  denied  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  several  officers  in  the  departments  have  pur- 
chased lands^  to  sell  on  speculation,  with  funds  officially 
under  their  own  control  ?  How  the  same  combination  of 
persons  profited  poUtically  by  the  same  movement,  I  shall 
show  hereafter. 

Assuming,  then,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  exces- 
sive increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  produced  by  the 
experiment,  is  the  main  cause  of  these  speculations  in  the 
public  lands — and  assuming,  on  the  authority  of  universal 
rumor,  that  high  functionaries  of  the  Government  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  state  of  things  thus  produced, 
I  come  now  to  what  is  my  main  proposition, — ^namely,  that 
this  bill  is  calculated  to  consummate  those  plans  of  specula- 
tion, and  that  without  this  measure,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  they  must  end  in  loss. 

[Here  some  explanation  took  place  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Walker,  as  to  the  statements  made  by  the  latter  in  reference  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  bill.] 

Well,  Sir,  be  it  as  the  honorable  chairman  states.  He 
says  now,  that  if  the  bill  shall  not  become  a  law,  the  pur- 
chases of  the  public  lands  will  continue  to  go  on  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  year.  Admit  it,  and  what  must  be 
the  consequence.  Cannot  all  men  perceive,  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  over  supply  must  operate  to  reduce  the 
price  ?  The  honorable  chairman  tells  us  that  the  amount 
of  land  required  for  fair  and  honest  settlement,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  is  five  millions  of  acres  annually,  and 
that  the  amount  taken  upon  speculation  last  year  was  thirty 
millions.  If  this  be  so,  then  there  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  a  six  years'  supply.  Should  all  the  land- 
offices  be  closed  to-morrow,  the  amount  these  speculators 
hold  would  not  be  absorbed  by  the  regular  demands  of  the 
country  in  less  than  six  years.     Now,  the  greater  part  of 
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these  purcliases  has  been  made  upon  loans  ;  the  interest  is 
running  on  ;  and,  unless  the  sales  shall  be  in  proportion,  do 
not  all  men  see  that  the  accumulation  of  unproductive  lands 
upon  their  hands  must  infallibly  ruin  those  who  are  engaged 
in  such  speculations  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  help 
of  legislation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  relieve  them.  I  re- 
peat it, — this  bill,  or  something  like  it,  is  indispensable.  It 
puts  a  finish  to  the  work.  The  land-offices  being  left  open, 
and  no  obstructions  being  thrown  in  the  i^ay  of  the  purchase 
for  settlement,  we  may  suppose  that  one  -half  of  the  five  mil- 
lions annually  required  will  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  then  remain  only  two  and  a  half  millions 
to  take  of  the  thirty  millions'  stock  which  the  speculators 
already  hold ;  and,  at  this  rate,  it  must  be  twelve  years 
before  that  stock  can  be  disposed  of ;  and,  if  the  stock  is  to 
be  augmented  by  new  and  large  purchases  during  the  present 
year,  the  speculation  must  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  The 
thing  is  plain — it  cannot  be  denied — it  calls  for  no  demon- 
stration. 

What,  then,  is  resorted  to,  to  prevent  this  disastrous 
catastrophe  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  details  of  this 
bill ;  and  I  entirely  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Davis),  in  pronouncing  them  most  odious  in 
their  character.  No  American  citizen  is  to  be  left  free  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  without  a  license.  Yes ; 
before  he  can  buy  the  land  which  his  own  Government  has 
oflFered  for  sale,  he  must  first  take  out  a  license.  Odious  as 
I  hold  all  licenses  upon  the  press,  or  licenses  upon  trade, 
I  hold  this  to  be  fully  as  obnoxious  as  either.  A  license  to 
purchase  the  public  lands !  I  cannot  buy  myself  a  farm, 
though  I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket,  till  I  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  a  license  ;  and  then  I  do  not  get 
a  title  until  I  have  complied  with  the  most  onerous  condi- 
tions ;  and  if,  after  I  have  paid  my  money,  I  see  reasons  to 
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change  my  mind,  I  cannot  leave  the  land  without  forfeiting 
all  I  have  paid.  If  I  find  the  situation  to  be  sickly,  I  cannot 
remain  there  without  risking  the  lives  of  my  fisonily, — and  I 
cannot  sell  it  to  one  more  accustomed  to  the  climate,  without 
incurring  the  pains  of  peijury  as  a  speculator  ;  nor  can  I  re- 
move without  forfeiting  the  purchase-money. 

But  supposing  the  settler  remains ;  he  is  required  to 
consummate  his  title — not  in  a  court  of  law,  or  before  a 
judicial  officer,  but  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the 
district.  I  do  not  know  how  Senators  from  the  new  States 
may  feel,  but  this  I  know,  that  nothing  under  heaven  could 
induce  me  to  place  Carolinians  in  such  circumstances.  The 
registers  and  receivers  of  a  land-office  to  be  judges  in  matten 
of  real  estate  !  Why,  Sir,  these  persons,  for  the  most  part, 
are  political  partisans.  They  have  obtained  their  offices  as 
a  reward  for  services  rendered  at  the  election.  Has  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  spoils  been  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  ? 
Has  it  not  been  unblushingly  maintained,  that  the  party 
which  obtains  a  political  victory  has,  as  a  thing  of  course,  a 
right  to  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  and  to  the  public  money 
into  the  bargain,  so  that  they  may  control  it  entirely  for 
their  own  benefit  ?  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  assume 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  these  registers  and  receivers  will  be 
political  partisans.  What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  citizens  ?  Allowing  the  consumption  of 
public  lands  to  be  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  a  yeafi 
you  will  have  about  a  hundred  thousand  voters,  the  title  to 
whose  earthly  all  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  roisters 
and  receivers.  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  odious? 
Would  the  license  of  the  press  itself  be  a  measure  more  hate- 
ful or  dangerous  ?  Sir,  we  have  spent  too  much  time  in 
considering  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
waste  upon  it  another  moment. 

But  putting  the  political  effects  of  this  bill  out  of  view — 
let  us  inquire  what  will  be  its  moral  influence  ?     The  Sena- 
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tor  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  told  us,  that  he  considered 
the  price  of  public  land  as  already  too  high,  and  ,that  he  was 
averse  to  placing  it  still  higher.  Sir,  these  were  his  words. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  face  of  the  bill.  Its  practical  effect 
will  be,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
public  domain.  I  put  it  to  any  man  of  sound  sense,  whether 
he  would  not  rather  give  two  dollars  an  acre,  at  once,  for  his 
farm,  and  get  a  good  title  for  his  land,  without  further  diffi- 
culty ?  I  would,  most  certainly.  Consider  the  terms  on 
which  he  must  buy.  The  moment  he  enters  his  land,  under 
this  bill  it  becomes  subject  to  State  taxation  ;  but  if  he 
buys  from  the  speculators,  it  will  not  be  so.  The  entire 
mass  of  lands  purchased  last  year,  including  some  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  pubUc  domain,  is  now  held  for  sale  free  of  taxa- 
tion, while  lands  purchased  from  the  Government  must  im- 
mediately be  taxed.  What  chance  will  the  United  States 
lands  have  against  such  competition  ?  None  at  all ;  the 
speculators  will  have  the  complete  monopoly.  This,  then,  is 
a  question  between  the  Government  and  the  speculators. 
Our  stock  is  one  himdred  and  twenty  millions  ;  theirs,  thirty 
millions.  Our  land  is  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ;  theirs,  not 
less  than  three  dollars  ;  and  here  is  a  fair  competition.  But 
this  bill  comes  in  and  throws  the  market  into  the  hands  of 
the  speculators.  In  any  other  than  these  extraoixiinary 
times,  one  would  suppose  that  such  objections  would  be  fatal 
to  any  bilL  It  is  most  obvious  that,  unless  you  throw  re- 
strictions around  the  purchasers  of  land  from  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  the  speculators  must  be  defeated. 

But  we  are  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  this  specu- 
lation ?  I  answer,  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  run  down  of  itself. 
The  times  will  react.  The  present  state  of  things  is  arti- 
ficial ;  it  cannot  possibly  continue.  Speculation,  after  it  has 
run  its  course,  will  run  down,  and  that  with  far  less  injury 
than  will  result  from  any  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  legisla- 
tion.    If,  however,  you  do  legislate,  there  are  many  expedi- 
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cuts  besides  tlmt  proposed  in  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
you  may  raise  tlii;  price  of  the  public  lands.  This,  to  be 
Buro,  will  confer  a  gi'cnt  benefit  on  those  who  have  already 
])UrL'hiiBt-d ;  but  it  will  check  future  speculation,  I  have, 
however,  no  idea  that  any  such  measure  will  be  resorted  to  ; 
it  woidd  be  very  unpopular ;  and  the  object  wliich  gentle- 
men have  in  view  must  be  secured  without  the  loss  of  per- 
sfinal  popularity.  Tlien,  in  the  second  place,  you  may  shut 
t!ic  land-offices.  Tiiia  expedient,  however,  would  bo  liable 
to  the  same  objecliona  with  the  other,  for  you  can  hit  upon 
none  wliich  will  nut  either  !«  inoperative  altogether,  or  of 
groat  lulvantage  to  those  who  have  already  purchased.  My 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  have  undergone  a  great 
change  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  thought  there  was  a 
majority  in  tliia  Senate  who  would  resolutely  object  to  all 
rash  changes  in  ottr  limd  system.  I  hoped,  most  confidently, 
that  New  England,  at  least,  would  have  stood  fast.  I  have 
Iwcn  disajipointcd.  I  hoped  that  the  public  lauds  would  not 
be  drawn  into  our  political  contests.  But  in  this,  too,  I  have 
been  entirely  disajijiointed.  I  see  that  the  era  has  arrived 
when  our  large  capitalists  are  in  a  fair  way  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  public  lands.  This  has  compelled  a  great 
chiingc  lo  t;il;e  I'lace  in  my  mind.     I  jjreatly  fear  that  ' 
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tarbed  for  Bome  years ;  and  after  that,  the  principle  of 
graduatioa  to  be  prudently  introduced.  I  hare  always  felt 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  new  States  are  not  now 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  are  full  of  land-officers,  and  other  pub- 
he  agents  under  your  control ;  and  iu  regard  to  the  soil  within 
their  limits,  they  sustain  to  us  a  relation  which  must  ever  be 
productive  of  discontent  and  agitation,  Whether  a  thing  of 
this  kind  can  be  safely  done,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  fully  persuaded — that  such  a  measure  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  the  scheme  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  has  avowed  Ma  awiK^ 
earnest  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
are  such,  that  even  a  bill  like  this  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
preferable  alternative.  He  considers  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
as  a  great  evil  (and  so  do  I,  also,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent)  ;: 
and  his  dread  of  a  surplus  is  bo  great,  that  it  has  pre~ 
vented  him  from  regarding  the  details  of  this  bill,  as  I  am. 
persuaded  he  would  have  done,  but  for  the  bias  thus- 
produced. 

With  these  views,  1  conclude  by  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  recommitted ;  but  that  we  shall, 
either  reject  it,  or  suffer  it  to  sleep  by  laying  it  on  the 
table. 


On  the  reception  of  Abolition  Petitions,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  February  6th,  1837- 

If  the  time  of  the  Senate'  petmitted,  I  would  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  mass  of  petitions 
on  the  table,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what  laogn^e. 
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they  hold  towards  the  slaveholding  States  and  their  institTi- 
tions  ;  but  as  it  will  not,  I  have  selected,  indiscriminately 
from  the  i)ile,  two ;  one  from  those  in  manuscript,  and  the 
other  IVom  the  jirinted,  and  without  knowing  their  contents 
will  call  fiir  the  reading  of  them,  ao  that  we  may  judge,  by 
thcni,  of  the  character  of  the  whole, 

[IUt<:  th.i  Si-iTL-lurv,  on  the  call  of  Mr,  Calhoun,  read  the  two  peti- 

8uch,  resumed  Mr.  C.,^ii8  the  language  held  towards  us 
and  oiir.s.  The  jieculiar  institution  of  the  South — that,  on  the 
mainleiionce  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  slaveholding 
States  depends,  is  jininounced  to  be  sinful  and  odious,  in  the 
sight  (if  CJiid  and  man  ;  and  this  with  a  systematic  design 
of  rendering  us  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — with  a  view 
to  a  general  crusade  aj^iiinst  us  and  our  institutions.  This, 
too,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Union  ;  created  by  these 
confedenited  States,  for  the  bettor  protection  of  their  peace, 
their  safety,  and  their  respective  institutions  ; — and  yet,  we, 
the  rejiresentalivesof  twelve  of  these  sovereign  States  against 
whom  this  deatUy  war  is  waged,  are  expected  to  sit  here  in 
silence,  hearing  ourselves  and  our  constituents  day  after  day 
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BO  broken  that  effectual  resistance  would  be  impoeeible.  We 
mast  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontier,  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation of  maintaining  our  position  at  erery  hazard.  Consent 
to  receive  these  insulting  petitions,  and  the  next  demand  will 
be  that  they  be  referred  to  a  committee  in  order  that  they 
may  be  dehberated  and  acted  upon.  At  the  last  session  we 
were  modestly  asked  to  receive  them,  simply  to  lay  them  on 
the  table,  without  any  view  to  ulterior  action.  I  then  told 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Me.  Buchanan),  who  so 
strongly  urged  that  course  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  a  por- 
tion that  could  not  be  maintained  ;  as  the  argoment  in  favor 
of  acting  on  the  petitions  if  we  were  bound  to  receive,  could 
not  be  resisted.  I  then  said,  that  the  nest  step  would  be  to 
refer  the  petition  to  a  committee,  and  I  already  see  indica- 
tions that  Buch  is  now  the  intention.  If  we  yield,  that  will 
be  followed  by  another,  and  we  will  thus  proceed,  step  by 
step,  to  the  final  coaemnmation  of  the  object  of  these  peti- 
tions. We  are  now  told  that  the  most  eflectual  mode  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  abolition  is,  to  reason  it  down ;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  urged  that  the  petitions  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee.  That  is  the  very  ground  which 
was  taken  at  the  laat  session  in  the  other  House,  but  instead 
of  arresting  its  progress  it  has  since  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  most  unquestionable  light  may  be  rendered 
doubtful,  if  once  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  and 
that  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  subject 
is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress — they  have  no  right  to 
touch  it  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
dehberation  or  discussion. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  urged  that  Congress  is 
bound  by  the  constitution  to  receive  petitions  iu  every  case 
and  on  every  subject,  whether  within  its  constitutional  com-  , 
petency  or  not.  I  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  absurd,  and  do 
solemnly  believe,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prove  that  it 
has  the  right  to  abolish  slavery,  as  that  it  is  bound  to  receira 
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petitions  for  that  purpose.  The  very  existence  of  the  mla 
that  requires  a  question  to  be  put  on  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions, is  conclusive  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  obligation. 
It  has  been  a  standing  rule  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Government,  and  clearly  shows  the  sense  of  those  who  formed 
the  constitution  on  this  point.  The  question  on  the  recep- 
tion would  be  absurd,  if,  as  is  contended,  we  are  bound  to 
receive  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  question  ;  I  dis- 
cussed it  fully  at  the  last  session,  and  the  arguments  then 
advanced  neither  have  been  nor  can  be  answered. 

As  widely  as  this  incendiary  spirit  has  spread,  it  has  not 
yet  infected  this  body,  or  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent 
and  business  portion  of  the  North  ;  but  imless  it  be  speedily 
stopped,  it  will  spread  and  work  upwards  till  it  brings  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union  into  deadly  conflict.  This 
is  not  a  new  impression  with  me.  Several  years  since,  in  a 
discussion  with  one  of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Webster),  before  this  fell  spirit  had  showed  itself,  I  then 
predicted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  proclamation  and  the  Force 
Bill, — that  this  Grovemment  had  a  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  enforce  its  deci- 
sion at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  warmly  main- 
tained by  that  Senator,  would  at  no  distant  day  arouse  the 
dormant  spirit  of  abolitionism.  I  told  him  that  the  doctrine 
was  tantamount  to  the  assmnption  of  unlimited  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovemment,  and  that  such  would  be  the  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Union. 
The  consequence  would  be  inevitable.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Northern  States  believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin,  and  would 
consider  it  as  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  abolish  it  if 
they  should  feel  themselves  in  any  degree  responsible  for  its 
continuance, — and  that  this  doctrine  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  belief  of  such  responsibility.  I  then  predicted  that  it 
would  commence  as  it  has  with  this  fanatical  portion  of 
society,  and  that  they  would  begin  their  operations  on  the 
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ignorant,  the  weaK,  the  young,  and  the  thoughtless, — and 
gradually  extend  upwards  till  they  would  become  strong 
enough  to  obtain  political  control,  when  he  and  others  hold- 
ing the  highest  stations  in  society,  would,  however  reluc- 
tant, be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  doctrines,  or  be  driven  into 
obscurity.  But  four  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  all  this  is 
^  already  in  a  course  of  regular  fulfilment.  "^ 

Standing  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, it  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  fu- 
ture events  now  than  it  was  then.  They  who  imagine  that 
the  spirit  now  abroad  in  the  North,  will  die  away  of  itself 
without  a  shock  or  convulsion,  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  its  real  character ;  it  will  continue  to  rise  and 
spread,  unless  proinpt  and  efficient  measures  to  stay  its  pro- 
gress be  adopted.  Already  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  schools,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
press ;  those  great  instruments  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  will  be  formed. 

However  sound  the  great  body  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  at  present,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  those  who  will  have  been  taught  to  hate  the 
people  and  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of  this  Union, 
with  a  hatred  more  deadly  than  one  hostile  nation  ever  en- 
tertained towards  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  By 
the  necessary  course  of  events,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  must 
become,  finally,  two  people.  It  is  impossible  under  the 
deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up  between  the  two  great 
sections,  if  the  present  causes  are  permitted  to  operate  un- 
checked, that  we  should  continue  under  the  same  political 
system.  The  confficting  elements  would  burst  the  Union 
asunder,  powerful  as  are  the  links  which  hold  it  together. 
Abolition  and  the  Union  cannot  co-exist.  As  the  fiiend  of 
the  Union  I  openly  proclaim  it, — and  the  sooner  it  is  known 
the  better.  The  former  may  now  be  controlled,  but  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  arrest  the 
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course  of  events.  We  of  the  South  will  not,  cannot  surreD'- 
der  our  institutions.  To  maintain  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races,  inhabiting  that  section  of  the  Union, 
is  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both.  It  can- 
not be  subverted  without  drenching  the  country  in  blood, 
and  extirpating  one  or  the  other  of  the  races.  Be  it  good 
or  bad,  it  has  grown  up  with  our  society  and  institutions,  and 
is  so  interwoven  with  them,  that  to  destroy  it  would  be  to 
destroy  us  as  a  people.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
admitting,  even  by  implication,  that  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  the  slaveholding  States  is  an  evil : — 
far  otherwise ;  I  hold  it  to  be  a  good,  as  it  has  thus  far 
proved  itself  to  be  to  both,  and  will  continue  to  prove  so  if 
not  disturbed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  abolition.  I  appeal  to 
facts.  Never  before  has  the  black  race  of  Central  Africa, 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  attained  a  con- 
dition so  civilized  and  so  improved,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally  and  intellectually.  It  came  among  us  in  a  low,  de- 
graded, and  savage  condition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  gen- 
erations it  has  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  in- 
stitutions, reviled  as  they  have  been,  to  its  present  com- 
paratively civilized  condition.  This,  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  numbers,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  happiness  of 
the  race,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerated  tales  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  white  or  European  race  has  not  de- 
generated. It  has  kept  pace  with  its  brethren  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  It  is  odious 
to  make  comparison ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides  whether  the 
South  is  not  equal  in  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  courage, 
disinterestedness,  and  all  the  high  qualities  which  adorn  our 
nature.  I  ask  whether  we  have  not  contributed  our  full 
share  of  talents  and  political  wisdom  in  forming  and  sustain- 
ing this  political  fabric ;  and  whether  we  have  not  constantly 
incUned  most  strongly  to  the  side  of  hberty,  and  been  the 
first  to  see  and  first  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power. 
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In  one  thing  only  are  we  inferior — ^the  arts  of  gain  ;  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  less  wealthy  than  the  Northern  section 
of  this  Union,  but  I  trace  this  mainly  to  the  fiscal  action  of 
this  Government,  which  has  extracted  much  from,  and  spent 
little  among  us.  Had  it  been  the  reverse, — if  the  exaction 
had  been  from  the  other  section,  and  the  expenditure  with 
us,  this  point  of  superiority  would  not  be  against  us  now,  as 
it  was  not  at  the  formation  of  this  Government. 

But  I  take  higher  ground.  I  hold  that  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization,  where  two  races  erf  different  origin,  and 
distinguished  by  color,  and  other  physical  differences,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  are  brought  together,  the  relation  now  existing 
in  the  slaveholding  States  between  the  two,  is,  instead  of  an 
evil,  a  good — a  positive  good.  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
speak  freely  upon  the  subject  where  the  honor  and  interests 
of  those  I  represent  are  involved.  I  hold  then,  that  there 
never  has  yet  existed  a  wealthy  and  civilized  society  in  which 
one  portion  of  the  community  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  live 
on  the  labor  of  the  other.  Broad  and  general  as  is  this  as- 
sertion, it  is  fully  borne  out  by  history.  This  is  not  the  pro- 
per occasion,  but  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  various  devices  by  which  the  wealth  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities has  been  so  unequally  divided,  and  to  show  by  what 
means  so  small  a  share  has  been  allotted  to  those  by  whose 
labor  it  was  produced,  and  so  large  a  share  given  to  the  non- 
producing  classes.  The  devices  are  almost  innumerable,  from 
the  brute  force  and  gross  superstition  of  ancient  times,  to  the 
subtle  and  artful  fiscal  contrivances  of  modem.  I  might 
well  challenge  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  more  di- 
rect, simple,  and  patriarchal  mode  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
African  race  is,  among  us,  commanded  by  the  European.  I 
may  say  with  truth,  that  in  few  countries  so  much  is  left  to 
the  share  of  the  laborer,  and  so  little  exacted  from  him,  or 
where  there  is  more  kind  attention  paid  to  him  in  sickness  or 
infirmities  of  age.   Compare  his  condition  with  the  tenants  of 
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the  poor  houses  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe— 
look  at  the  sick,  and  the  old  and  infirm  slave,  on  one  hand, 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  imder  the  kind  super- 
intending care  of  his  master  and  mistress,  and  compare  it 
with  the  forlorn  and  wretched  condition  of  the  pauper  in  the 
poor  house.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  turn  to  the  pohtical ;  and  here  I  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  South, 
against  which  these  blind  fanatics  are  waging  war,  forms  the 
most  soUd  and  durable  foundation  on  which  to  rear  fiee  and  | 
stable  political  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  tEe 
fact.  There  is  and  always  has  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
wealth  and  civilization,  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
The  condition  of  society  in  the  South  exempts  us  from  the 
disorders  and  dangers  resulting  from  this  conflict ;  and  which 
explains  why  it  is  that  the  political  condition  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  has  been  so  much  more  stable  and  quiet  than 
that  of  the  North.  The  advantages  of  the  former,  in  this 
respect,  will  become  more  and  more  manifest  if  left  undis- 
turbed by  interference  from  without,  as  the  country  advances 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  We  have,  in  feet,  but  just  entered 
that  condition  of  society  where  the  strength  and  durability 
of  our  political  institutions  are  to  be  tested ;  and  I  venture 
nothing  in  predicting  that  the  experience  of  the  next  gene- 
ration will  fully  test  how  vastly  more  favorable  our  condition 
of  society  is  to  that  of  other  sections  for  fi^ee  and  stable  in- 
stitutions, provided  we  are  not  disturbed  by  the  interference 
of  others,  or  shall  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  spirit  to 
resist  promptly  and  successfully  such  interference.  It  rests 
with  ourselves  to  meet  and  repel  them.  I  look  not  for  aid 
to  this  Government,  or  to  the  other  States  ;  not  but  there  are 
kind  feelings  towards  us  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States ;  but  as  kind  as  their  feelings  may 
be,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  poUtical  party  in  those 
States  will  risk  their  ascendency  for  our  safety.     K  we  do 
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not  defend  ourselves  none  will  defend  us ;  if  we  yield  we  will 
be  more  and  more  pressed  as  we  recede ;  and  if  we  submit 
we  will  be  trampled  under  foot.  Be  assured  that  emancipa- 
tion itself  would  not  satisfy  these  fanatics : — that  gained,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  raise  the  negroes  to  a  social  and  polit- 
ical equality  with  the  whites ;  and  that  being  effected,  we 
would  soon  find  the  present  condition  of  the  two  races  re- 
versed. They  and  their  northern  allies  would  be  the  mas- 
ters, and  we  the  slaves  ;  the  condition  of  the  white  race  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  bad  as  it  is,  would  be 
happiness  to  ours.  There  the  mother  country  is  interested 
in  sustaining  the  supremacy  of  the  European  race.  It  is 
true  that  the  authority  of  the  former  master  is  destroyed, 
but  the  African  will  there  still  be  a  slave,  not  to  individuals 
but  to  the  community, — ^forced  to  labor,  not  by  the  authority 
of  the  overseer,  but  by  the  bayonet  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
rod  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Surrounded  as  the  slaveholding  States  are  with  such  im- 
minent perils,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  our  means  of  defence 
are  ample,  if  we  shall  prove  to  have  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
to  see  and  apply  them  before  it  is  too  late.  All  we  want  is 
concert,  to  lay  aside  all  party  differences,  and  unite  with  zeal 
and  energy  in  repelling  approaching  dangers.  Let  there  be 
concert  of  action,  and  we  shall  find  ample  means  of  security 
without  resorting  to  secession  or  disunion.  I  speak  with  full 
knowledge  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
for  one,  see  my  way  clearly.  One  thing  alarms  mc — the  eager 
pursuit  of  gain  which  overspreads  the  land,  and  which  ab- 
sorbs every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Of  all  passions  avarice  is  the  most  bUnd  and  compromising 
— the  last  to  see  and  the  first  to  yield  to  danger.  I  dare 
not  hope  that  any  thing  I  can  say  will  arouse  the  South  to  a 
due  sense  of  danger ;  I  fear  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mor- 
tal voice  to  awaken  it  in  time  firom  the  fatal  security  into 
which  it  has  fidlen. 
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On  his  proposition  to  cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
new  States  upon  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  sales ;  delivered  in  the  Senate 
February  7th,  1837. 

[The  Bill  to  suspend  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  being  undei 
(consideration,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute : — 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Jffouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the  public 
lands  within  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sites  of  fortifications,  navy  and  dock  yards,  arsenals,  magazines, 
and  all  other  public  buildings,  be  ceded  to  the  States  within  the  limits 
of  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  on  the  following  conditions : 

First,  That  the  said  States  shall  severally  pass  acts,  to  be  irrevo- 
cable, that  they  will  annually  pay  to  the  United  States  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  such  lands, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  succeeding  year. 

Secondly.  That  the  minimum  price,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  re- 
main unchanged  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two ;  after  which  time,  the  price  of  all  lands  heretofore  offered  at 
public  sale,  and  then  remaining  unsold  ten  years  or  upwards  preced- 
ing the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  may  be  reduced  by  said  States 

to  a  price  not  less  than per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  may  have 

been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  fifteen  yeiirs  or  up- 
wards, preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty 
seven,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less 

than per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  may  have  been  offered  at 

public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty  years  or  upwards,  preceding 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  may  then  be 

reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less  than per  acre ;  and  all 

lands  that  may  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  on- 
"old  twenty  years  or  upwards,  preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  ei^ 


teen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States 

to  a  price  not  less  than per  acre ;  and  all  lands  tiat  may  hare 

been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  thirty  yeais  or  up- 
wards, preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  leas  tlian 

per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  shall  have  been  offered  at  publio 

sale,  and  remaining  unsold  thirty-five  years  or  upwards,  shall  be  ceded 
immediately  to  the  States  in  which  said  lands  are  situate :  Provided, 
That  all  lands  which  shall  remain  unsold  after  having  been  offered  at 
public  sale  for  ten  years,  and  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  pro- 
visions, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  graduation  and  cession 
aforesaid  at  the  respective  periods  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  and  thirty-five  years  after  said  sale,  commencing  from  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  after  the  some  had  been  offered  at  public  sale. 

Thirdly.  That  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  subdi- 
visions in  the  sale  and  survey  as  is  now  provided  by  law,  reserving  for 
each  township  the  sixteenth  section,  or  the  substitute,  as  heretofore 
provided  by  law ;  and  the  land  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  first 
offered  by  the  State  at  public  auction,  and  be  sold,  for  cash  only,  in  the 
manner  now  provided  bylaw.  And  Any  land  now  or  hereafter  re- 
maining unsold  after  the  same  shall  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  pubhc 
auction,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  for  cash  only,  according  to  the  gradua- 
tion which  may  be  fixed  by  the  States  respectively  under  the  provi 
sions  of  this  act. 

Fourth.  This  cession,  tc^ether  with  the  portion  of  the  sales  to  be 
retained  by  the  States  respectively  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
shall  be  in  full  of  tlie  five  per  cent,  fund,  or  any  port  thereof,  not  al- 
ready advanced  to  any  State ;  and  the  said  States  shall  be  exclusively 
liable  for  all  charges  that  may  hereafter  accrue  from  the  surveys,  sales, 
and  management  of  the  public  lands,  and  extinguishment  of  Indian 
title  within  the  limits  of  said  States  respectively. 

Fifth.  That,  on  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  con- 
ditions, or  a  violation  of  the  same,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  said 
States,  the  cession  herein  made  to  the  State  &iling  to  comply  with,  or 
violating  said  conditions,  shall  be  thereby  rendered  nuQ  and  void ;  and 
all  grants  or  titles  thereafter  made  by  said  Slate,  for  any  portion  of  the 
public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  same  ceded  by  this  act,  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect  whateviT 
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twenty-four.  All,  therefore,  must  see  that,  in  a  very  short 
period,  those  States  would  have  this  question  in  their  own 
hands.  And  it  had  been  openly  said,  that  they  ought  not  to 
accept  of  the  present  proposition,  because  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  get  better  terms.  He  thought,  therefore,  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  resist  any  longer  what  must  eventually  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  Congress  should 
yield  at  once  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  cede  the  pub- 
lic domain.  His  objects  in  this  movement  were  high  and 
solemn  objects.  He  wished  to  break  down  the  vassalage  of  the 
new  States.  He  desired  that  this  Government  should  cease 
to  hold  the  relation  of  a  landlord.  He  wished,  further,  to 
draw  this  great  fund  out  of  the  vortex  of  the  Presidential  con- 
test, with  which,  it  had  openly  been  announced  to  the  Senate, 
there  was  an  avowed  design  to  connect  it.  He  thought  the 
country  had  been  sufficiently  agitated,  corrupted,  and  debas- 
ed by  the  influence  of  that  contest ;  and  he  wished  to  take 
this  great  engine  out  of  the  hands  of  power.  If  he  were  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  might  desire  to  leave  it 
there.  He  wished  to  go  further  :  he  sought  to  remove  the 
immense  amount  of  patronage  connected  with  the  management 
of  this  domain — a  patronage  which  had  corrupted  both  the 
old  and  the  new  States  to  an  enormous  extent.  He  sought 
to  counteract  the  centralism,  which  was  the  great  danger  of 
this  Government,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
people  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  As  to 
what  was  to  be  received  for  these  lands,  he  cared  nothing 
about  it.  He  would  have  consented  at  once  to  yield  the 
whole,  and  withdraw  altogether  the  landlordship  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  them,  had  he  not  believed  that  it 
would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States  themselves 
that  it  should  continue  somewhat  longer. 

These  were  the  views  which  had  induced  him  to  present 
the  amendment.  He  offered  no  gilded  pill.  He  threw  in  no 
apple  of  discord.     He  was  no  bidder  for  popularity.     He  pre- 
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tuuL  It  now  gives  to  any  administration  disposed  so  to  use 
it,  control  over  perhaps  nine  States — eight  certainly — of  this 
Union.  These  States,  so  far  as  the  public  lands  are  concern- 
ed, are  the  vassals  of  this  Government.  We  are  in  the  place 
of  a  great  landlord,  and  they  of  tenants  ;  we  have  the  own- 
ership and  control  over  the  soil  they  occupy.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  how  such  an  ascendency  will  be  used  in  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  the  country  ?  Is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  how  it  has  been  used  ?  or  that  the  influence  derived 
from  it  is  a  growing  influence  ?  We  must  find  some  reme- 
dy for  such  a  state  of  things,  or  sink  under  it.  It  is  in  vain 
to  tell  us,  that  the  Senators  from  the  new  States  are  as  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  independent  vote  on  measures  connected  with 
the  public  lands  as  those  from  the  old  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things.  Their  constituents  have  that 
feeling  of  ownership  which  is  naturally  inseparable  from  the 
occupation  of  the  soil ;  and  it  must  and  will  control  the  action 
of  their  representatives. 

And  now  I  put  it  to  the  bosom  of  every  Senator,  whether 
the  mere  moneyed  income  derived  from  the  public  domain,  is 
to  be  compared,  for  one  moment,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
putting  these  Senators  on  the  same  independent  footing  with 
ourselves  ?  I  look  with  sympathy  upon  their  condition,  and 
I  feel  very  sure  they  will  be  liberated  from  it  with  joy.  Such, 
I  am  very  sure,  would  be  my  feelings  in  the  like  circumstan- 
ces. So  long  as  there  was  no  attempt  to  use  the  control  of 
the  public  lands  for  purposes  of  a  political  character,  their 
condition  was  very  difierent ;  but,  since  this  has  been  swept 
into  the  great  vortex  of  political  influence,  their  situation  is 
wholly  changed.  I  am  for  knocking  oflf  their  chains.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  C,  I  have,  on  a  deliberate  view  of  the  whole  case, 
entered  upon  this  course,  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  for  this 
measure  with  all  my  power.  I  seek  not  its  popularity  or  in- 
fluence* I  had  rather  that  some  other  individual  had  moved 
in  it,  as  more  than  one  Senator  here  can  bear  me  witness : 
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but  none  would  move  ;  and  I  have  therefore  determined  to 
proceed.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  go  on  in  the  face  of  all  the  imputations  to  which  my  mo- 
tives may  be  liable.  I  have  often  done  my  duty  under  very 
difficult  circumstances,  as  all  who  hear  me  well  know.  As  to 
popularity,  I  despise  it.  I  would  not  turn  on  my  heel  to  ob- 
tain it.  It  is  a  fleeting  shadow,  imworthy  of  the  pursuit  of 
an  upright  man.  No,  sir,  I  move  here  on  a  conscientious 
conviction  of  high  and  imperious  duty  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  go 
forward  until  I  have  effected  my  object,  if  it  can  be  effected. 
I  believe  it  wiU  prove,  in  its  practical  results,  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country.  I  am  convinced  no  stronger  measure  can  be 
devised  for  withdrawing  the  public  lands  from  the  great  gamn 
of  political  scrambling  and  gambling  for  the  presidency. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill :  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  sum  demanded  from  the  new  States  for  the  cession 
of  these  lands  should  be  moderate ;  especially  considering  that 
they  will  be  charged  with  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of 
their  administration,  and  that,  frt)m  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  they  will  necessarily  have  the  feeling  that  they  possess 
a  better  right  to  these  lands  than  others,  frt)m  the  fact  of 
their  occupancy.  The  next  reason  is,  that  we  may  prevent 
any  disturbance  from  a  feeUng  of  discontent ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  we  make  may  be  viewed  as  a  liberal  one,  even 
by  the  new  States  themselves.  So  desirous  am  I  to  effect 
this  object,  that  I  will  consent  to  modify  this  feature  of  the 
bill,  by  inserting  almost  any  rate  per  cent,  which  the  new 
States  shall,  on  the  whole,  deem  most  prudent  and  advisable. 
Another  reason  why  I  have  set  the  per  cent,  at  a  low  rate 
is,  a  desire  that  the  plan  should  operate  as  a  benefit  to  the 
new  States.  I  wish  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  running 
down  of  the  price  of  land,  and  to  secure  its  sale  at  prices  cal- 
culated for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  To  secure  this,  I  have 
inserted  a  provision  that,  if  there  shall  be  any  departure  from 
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this  condition  of  the  cession,  the  grant  itself  shall  be  void,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  judicial  question. 

[The  bill  was  further  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  when  Mr.  Calhonn 
replied  as  follows :] 

I  must  express  my  regret  that  this  bill  should  bo  opposed 
at  this  early  stage,  and  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  As  long  as 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  and  the  other  House,  I  cannot 
recollect  more  than  three  or  four  instances  before  the  present, 
in  which  a  bill  has  been  opposed  at  its  second  reading,  and* 
then  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Ajid  why,  may  I 
ask,  is  the  usual  course  departed  from  on  the  present  occasion  ?' 
Why  not  let  this  bill  receive  its  second  reading  and  be  re- 
ferred,  as  other  bills  are,  to  a  committeO;  to  be  considered'^ 
and  reported  on  ?  The  reply  is,  to  prevent  agitation  ; — that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  prevent  the  feelings  of  the  public 
from  being  excited,  and  its  attention  directed  to  this  highly 
important  subject.  If  that  be  the  intention,  I  tell  gentle- 
men they  will  fail  in  their  object.  Tlie  subject  is  already 
before  the  public  ;  and  if  my  life  be  spared,  I  shall  keep  it 
there — shall  agitate  it  till  the  pubUc  attention  shall  be  roused 
to  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  a  measure  which  I 
firmly  believe  is  not  less  essential  to  the  iuterest  of  the  whole 
Union,  than  it  is  to  that  of  the  new  States.  I  tell  them< 
more  ;  that  the  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  course  thejr 
have  adopted  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  will  but  more  deeply 
agitate  the  public  mind,  and  the  more  intensely  attract  its 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  will  naturally  excite  the  inquiry, 
Why  not  let  this  bill  take  the  ordinary  course  ?  Why  not 
let  it  go  to  a  committee  to  investigate  its  provisions,  and 
present  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  fully  and  fairly, 
so  that  its  merits  and  demerits,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
clearly  understood  ?  Opposition  to  so  reasonable  a  course 
will  make  the  impression,  that  the  object  is  to  suppress  in- 
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vestigation,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  gentlemen,  and 
will  Diitumlly  excite  suspiciou  and  more  diligent  inquiry. 

In  luakiiif^-these  remarks,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the 
merits  of  the  bill  arc  fully  open  to  discussion  on  the  pending 
qucstinn  ;  hut  it  is  impossible  that  a  hasty  discussion,  at 
this  liitc  stii;^e  (if  tliu  session,  and  when  the  time  of  the  Senate 
is  8(1  fully  cof^rir^^od  with  other  subjects,  can  be  so  satisfactory 
iia  would  he  a  rejHirt  in  which  the  views  of  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee,  after  full  consultation,  might  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  spread  at  large  before  the  public 
And  why  not  adopt  so  natural  a  course  ?  Besides  being  more 
favorable  to  investigation,  it  would  consume  less  time;  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
session.  If  referred,  the  committee  would  doubtlesa  be  so 
constituted  aa  to  comprehend  both  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Among  the  latter,  if  my  wishes  should  be 
consulted,  1  would  be  glad  to  see  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  who  is  so  capable  of  doing 
full  justica  to  wliatever  side  he  undertakes  to  defend.  It  is 
thus  that  the  whole  merits  of  the  measure  would  be  fully  pre- 
sented, and,  if  it  be  bo  liable  to  objection  as  is  supposed,  the 
result  miijht  K;ttisfy  the  new  States  themscdves,  that  it  ought 
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tutional,  because  we  have  no  authority  to  give  away  the 
public  lands. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  obliged  to  meet  this  objection.  It  is 
not  true  in  fact.  The  bill  makes  no  gift.  It  cedes  the  public 
lands  to  the  States  within  which  they  are  respectively  sit- 
uatedy  subject  to  various  conditions,  and  among  others,  that 
they  shall  pay  over  one-third  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales 
to  the  United  States ;  that  they  shall  surrender  all  their 
claims  against  the  Government  under  the  two  and  three  per 
cent,  funds,  and  take  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
management  of  the  land,  including  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  titles.  But  I  waive  this  decisive  answer.  I  meet  the 
Senator  on  his  own  ground,  and  with  a  conclusive  argument, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  he  is  concerned.  &e  admits,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  for  Congress  to  make  a 
donation  of  land  to  an  individual  And  what,  I  ask,  is  there 
to  prevent  it  from  making  a  donation  to  two  ;  to  an  hundred ; 
or  to  a  thousand  ?  and  if  to  them  individually,  why  not  to 
them  in  the  aggregate,  as  a  community  or  a  State  ?  He,  in- 
deed, admits,  that  Congress  may  make  a  donation  of  public 
lands  to  a  State  for  useful  purposes.  If  to  one  State,  why  not 
to  several  States — to  the  new  States — ^if  the  measure  should 
bethought  to  be  wise  and  proper  ?  If  there  be  a  distinction, 
I  acknowledge  my  intellect  is  too  obtuse  to  perceive  it ;  but 
as  the  bill  makes  no  gift,  I  feel  under  no  necessity  of 
pressing  the  argument  further. 

The  Senator's  next  position  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
delegate  the  trust  of  administering  the  public  domain  con- 
fided to  us  by  the  constitution,  to  the  States.  Here,  again, 
I  may  object,  that  the  argument  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
The  bill  delegates  no  trust.  It  makes  a  concession — a  sale 
of  the  public  lands,  to  the  new  States  ;  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor calls  trusts,  are  but  conditions  annexed  to  the  sales-^-con- 
ditions  alike  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  old  States.  The 
simple  question  then  is.  Can  Congress  sell  public  lands  to  a 
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State  ?  Suppose  the  State  of  Ohio  were  to  offer  to  pay  $1.25 
an  acre  for  the  remnant  of  the  public  lands,  within  her  limits, 
— could  not  Congress  sell  it  to  her  ?  And,  if  it  may  sell  for 
$1.25,  may  it  not  for  a  dollar  ;  for  75  cents  ;  or  a  less  sum, 
if  it  should  be  deemed  the  true  value  ?  Again  :  if  Congress 
can  make  an  absolute  sale,  may  it  not  make  a  conditional  one  ? 
and  if  so,  why  may  it  not  make  the  disposition  proposed  in 
this  bill  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  answered.  If  I  ever  had  any  constitutional  scruples  on  the 
subject,  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  would  have  satisfied 
me  that  they  were  without  the  shadow  of  foundation.  His 
reasoning  faculties  are  well  known ;  and  if  these  are  the 
strongest  constitutional  objections  that  he  can  advance,  we 
may  be  assured,  that  the  bill  is  perfectly  free  from  all  objec- 
tions of  that  description. 

Having  now  dispatched  the  objections  against  the  consti* 
tutionaUty  of  this  bill,  I  shall  next  consider  the  arguments 
which  the  Senator  urged  against  its  expediency.  He  says, 
that  I  placed  the  necessity  of  this  bill  on  the  fact  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  land  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  ;  and  as  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  it  would  be- 
come a  law,  the  ground  on  which  the  necessity  of  this  bill 
was  based,  may  yet  fail.  The  Senate  will  remember  the 
remarks  I  made  on  asking  leave  to  intpoduce  this  bill,  and 
that  I  was  far  from  placing  it  on  the  simple  fact  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill.  I  took  broader  ground,  and  rested  my 
motion-  on  the  character  of  the  bill  and  the  circumstances 
which  attended  its  passage  through  this  body.  From  these, 
I  concluded  that  the  period  we  all  acknowledge  must  at  some 
time  come,  had  actually  arrived,  when  the  public  lands  with- 
in the  new  States  should,  on  proper  conditions,  be  ceded  to 
them.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  character  of  the  bill,  or  the  history  of  its  passage 
through  the  Senate.  We  all  have,  no  doubt,  formed  ouf 
opinions  in  relation  to  both.     From  all  I  have  seen  and 
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heard,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  bill  had  aot  the  hearty  aAsetit 
of  its  supporters,  whether  from  the  new  or  old  States ;  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  was  an  individual  who 
voted  for  it,  that  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation.  Many  who 
had  uniformly  opposed  all  measures  of  the  kind,  and  who  re- 
presented portions  of  the  Union  which  had  ever  been  vigilant 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  public  lands,  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  supported  the  bill.  The  explana- 
tion is  easy.  It  assumed  the  character  of  a  party  measure, 
to  be  carried  on  party  grounds,  without  reference  to  the  true 
interests  of  either  the  new  or  old  States  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
credit  declarations  made  elsewhere,  to  fulfil  obligations  con- 
tracted anterior  to  the  late  Presidential  election.  From  all 
this,  I  inferred,  we  had  reached  the  period,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  prevent  the  public  domains  from  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  party  contention,  and  being  used  by  party, 
as  an  engine  to  control  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was 
this  conviction,  and  not  the  mere  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the 
Senator  supposes,  that  induced  me  to  introduce  the  measure 
I  saw,  clearly,  it  was  time  to  cut  off  this  vast  source  of 
patronage  and  power,  and  to  place  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  new  States  on  an  equality  with  those 
from  the  old,  by  withdrawing  our  local  control,  and  breaking 
the  vaeaalage  under  which  they  are  now  placed.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  term,  and  denies  that 
Congress  exercises  any  local  control  over  those  States.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  epithet  ia  strong ;  perhaps  too  much 
BO.  I  used  it  to  express  the  strong  degree  of  dependence 
of  the  new  States  on  this  Government,  whose  power  and 
patronage  are  ramified  over  their  whole  surface,  and  whose 
domains  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  their  territory. 
I  certainly  did  not  anticpate  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, or  any  other,  would  deny  the  existence  of  this  de- 
pendence, or  the  local  control  of  the  Government  within 
their  limits.     Can  any  thing  be  more  local  than  the  lands  ot 
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a  State  ?  and  can  any  State  be  said  to  be  free  from  depend- 
ence on  a  government,  when  that  government  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  large  portion  of  its  domain  ?  Is  it  no 
hardship  that  the  citizens  of  the  new  States  should  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  nine  or  ten  hundred  miles  to  this  place,  and 
to  wait  our  tardy  justice  on  all  claims  connected  with  the 
public  lands  ;  a  subject,  in  its  own  nature  the  most  local  of 
all,  and  which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  ?  I  ask  him  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  see  Massachusetts  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  this  Government  ?  and,  if  it  were,  whether  it 
would  not  destroy  its  independence  ?  I  ask  him  if  it  must  not 
give  a  great  and  controlling  influence  wherever  it  exists  ? 
Through  its  lands,  the  authority  and  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment pervade  the  whole  territory  of  the  new  States  ;  and 
their  citizens  become  claimants  at  your  doors,  session  after 
session,  either  for  favor  or  justice.  I  do  not  say  that  all  this 
is  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  those  States,  but  I  do 
aver,  that  it  is  in  derogation  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  Senator  next  objects  to  this  measure,  that  it  would 
not  free  Congress  from  its  present  difficulties,  in  reference  to 
the  pubUc  domain.  He  says,  that  we  should  soon  have  the 
new  States  here,  besieging  us  with  memorials  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  cession,  with  all  the  dependence  and  difficul- 
ties of  which  we  now  complain.  My  impression  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Make  the  terms  liberal,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 
They  wiU  relieve  Congress  from  the  whole  burden  of  busi- 
ness, as  far  as  the  lands  are  concerned,  which  now  occupies 
so  much  of  its  time ;  and  the  public  coimcils  will  no  longer 
be  under  the  dangerous  influence  inseparable  from  their 
management.  If,  hereafter,  a  new  state  of  things  should 
arise,  and  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  bill  should  re- 
quire revision,  it  will  be  for  those,  who  come  after  us,  to 
apply  a  remedy* ;  and  I  have  no  fear,  but  they  will  do  their 
duty. 
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The  senator  next  insists,  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands  will  prove  no  benefit  to  the  new  States,  and  predicts, 
that  it  would  involve  them  in  incessant  agitation  and  trouble. 
Such  might  be  the  case,  if  the  cession  was  absolute  ;  but  the 
bill  contains  j)rovisions,  which  will  prove  an  efiectual  check 
against  these  difficulties.  To  place  its  provisions  beyond 
alteration  or  attack,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  if  they 
should  be  violated  by  the  States,  the  cession  itself  should  be 
void,  and  all  grants  made  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  null 
and  of  no  effect.  They  are  thus  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  judiciary  ;  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  will  determine 
on  questions  growing  out  of  their  infraction.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  cession  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  compact,  and  I 
feel  confident  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  new  States  would 
administer  the  land  without  agitation  or  any  serious  trou- 
ble or  difficulty.  If  this  can  be  efiected,  I  appeal  to  the 
Senators,  whether  the  land  within  their  limits  ought  not  to 
be  under  their  local  administration  ?  I,  for  one,  feel  that  we 
of  the  old  States  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  that  full  and 
accurate  local  knowledge,  necessary  for  their  proper  manage- 
ment. Of  all  the  branches  of  our  business,  it  is  that  which 
I  least  understand.  From  this  defect  of  information,  the 
Land  Committee  has  it  almost  exclusively  under  its  sole  con- 
trol, whenever  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  attract,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  confidence  of  the  House.  This  has  been  the  case 
from  the  first.  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  first  took  my 
seat  in  the  other  House,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  a  member  from 
Ohio,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  good  sense,  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  sole  legislator  on  all  subjects  connected  with  them  ;  and 
in  this  body  we  have  almost  invariably  yielded  our  judgment 
to  the  committee,  from  a  conscious  want  of  information. 
The  difficulty  is  growing  from  year  to  year,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  the  new  States  and  territories,  and  the  growing 
complication  of  our  land  code ;  and  the  consequent  increase 
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mast  calculate  that  the  means  of  control,  which  this  state  of 
things  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  and  designing, 
will  not  be  neglected  ;  and,  instead  of  idly  complaining,  let 
us  remove  the  cause  by  wise  and  timely  legislation.  The 
diflficulties  and  dangers  are  daily  on  the  increase.  Four 
years  more  will  probably  add  three  more  new  States,  and  six 
additional  Senators,  with  a  great  increase  of  members  in  the 
other  House  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  corresponding 
increase  of  votes  and  influence  in  the  electoral  college.  Can 
you  doubt  the  consequences  ?  The  public  lands,  vidth  their 
immense  patronage,  will  be  brought  to  bear  more  and  more 
on  the  action  of  Congress  ;  will  control  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  result  will  be  that  he  who  uses  this  vast  fund 
of  power  with  the  least  scruple,  wiU  carry  away  the  prize. 

The  Senator  himself  sees  and  acknowledges  the  approach 
of  this  dangerous  period ;  and  agrees,  that  when  it  does 
come,  we  must  surrender  the  public  lands  within  the  new 
States — ^but  is  for  holding  on  till  it  shall  have  actually  ar- 
rived. My  opinion  is  the  reverse.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
wisest  maxims  in  human  afiairs,  that  when  we  see  an  inevi- 
table evil,  like  this,  not  to  be  resisted,  approaching — to  make 
concessions  in  time,  while  we  can  do  it  with  dignity ;  and 
not  to  wait  until  necessity  compels  us  to  act,  and  when  con- 
cession, instead  of  gratitude,  will  excite  contempt.  The 
maxim  is  not  new.  I  have  derived  it  from  the  greatest  of 
modem  statesmen,  Edmund  Burke.  He  urged  its  adoption 
on  the  British  Government,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  Revolu- 
tion,— and,  if  the  obstinate  and  infatuated  statesman.  Lord 
North,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  listened  to  his  warn- 
ing voice,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  Revolution  would 
have  taken  place  ;  but  events  were  ordered  otherwise.  The 
voice  of  wisdom  was  unheeded,  and  the  Revolution  followed, 
with  all  its  consequences,  which  have  so  greatly  changed  the 
condition  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  hastilv  and  without  the  advantage  of  pre- 


Tw^  T^ecdm.  Rf  Ged  to  tlie  aignments  of  the  Senator 
YiiiM--"— — ~'  I  wjoU  bare  bc«i  mnch  gratified,  if  a  C( 
bet:=^  foitiiii  lo  the  tuagnimde  c^  the  subject,  and  : 
B»«'.ELCM^  Die  Eoil  ami  de&faenle  diacnssicH],  had  been  adoj 
Hot.  as  r:  ia.  I  oaT^  poaed  cn«r  no  argument,  aa  far  as  J 
■wfi.»fn hnr  «}u!^  he  adiaa«d,  and,  I  trust,  hare  replie 

I  staiL  Buw  i»Bi:faide  with  a  few  temaiks,  in  reply  ti 
Sawder  ^m  X«t  J«neT  (Mr.  Southard).  He  telL 
choc  a^  via  mx  hai  ix  the  new  States.  I  regret, 
X=.  C.  tjiafi  I  d»  mx  tee  him  in  hia  place.  Does  he  i 
3)  3idmiue.  :has.  in  inttodocii^  this  bill,  I  am  biddia 
sibim.  ?  ll  iie  i-xs.  I  throw  back  the  injurious  imputa 
I  ;r«t;.rn«nrW  Rp^l  the  dttige.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  a  bii 
VTooE  I  tiiiTQ  ikve,  has  been  from  an  honest  convictic 
liOET  ;  dad  DOC  less  lur  the  benefit  of  the  old  than  the 
Scice^.  The  taeasnie,  I  coosdentioosly  believe,  woul' 
w^kti  xcntxaiilg  to  both. 

j^Mr.  Soamanl.  vito  had  been  absent,  here  letDined  to  the  G 
bcr.  Mr.  C  swlb^  him.  re|>«ai«d  hia  remaila,  on  which  Mr.S 
ciaim^  turin^  said  anv  ihiog  like  what  Mr.  C.  understood  hi 
ha»e  siiiL    On  which  Mt.  0.  Rsuned :] 

1  am  happT  to  hear  it.  I  felt  confident  that  the  3ei 
could  not  intend  to  cast  so  iignrioas  an  imputation  or 
ami  1  nejuice  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  frank  and  hi 
able  dJA-'toeuie  he  has  made. 

But  1  not  oqIt  believe  the  measure  to  be  beneficial 
exp^^nt,  but  I  firmlj  believe  it  to  be  indispeasabl 
Older  to  restore  the  Government  to  a  sound  and  hei 
condition. 

The  t«ndencv  of  our  svstem  to  centralism,  with  its 
0U3  consequences,  can  no  longer  be  denied.  To  count 
this,  its  patronage  must  be  curtaUed.  There  are  three  { 
sources  to  which  its  immense  patronage  may  be  m 
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traced,  and  by  which  the  Government  is  enabled  to  (fxert 
Buch  an  immense  control  over  public  opinion — the  public 
lands,  the  post-oflBice,  and  the  currency.  The  first  may  be 
entirely  removed.  This  bill  will  cut  it  up,  root  and  branch. 
By  a  single  stroke  we  would  not  only  retrench  this  growing 
and  almost  boundless  source  of  patronage,  but  also  free  our- 
selves from  the  pressure  of  an  immense  mass  of  business, 
which  encumbers  our  legislation,  and  divides  and  distracts 
our  attention ;  and  this  would  be  done  without  impairing,  in 
the  long  run,  our  pecuniary  resources.  In  addition,  the 
measure  would  place  the  Senators  from  the  new  States  on 
the  same  equal  and  independent  footing  in  this  chamber 
with  ourselves.  In  such  results  who  would  not  rejoice  ? 
The  Senators  from  the  new  States  would  especially  have 
cause  to  rejoice  in  the  change.  Relieve  them  from  the  de- 
pendent condition  of  their  States,  and  they  would  be  found 
in  the  front  ranks,  sustaining  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
against  the  encroachment  of  power. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tells  us  that  we  have 
no  power  to  pass  this  bill,  as  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
ordinance,  which  makes  the  public  land  a  common  fund  for 
benefit  of  all  the  States  ;  and  that  we,  as  tnistees,  are  bound 
to  administer  it  strictly  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
trust.  In  reply,  I  might  ask  the  Senator  how  he  can  recon- 
cile his  construction  of  the  ordinance  with  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  in  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has 
been  sustained  by  his  vote  ?  How  many  grants  have  been 
made  out  of  the  public  domain  to  colleges,  academies,  asy- 
lums for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  institutions  of  like 
character  ?  If  such  concession  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance,  what  prevents  this  bill  from  being 
so  also  ?  But  I  rest  not  my  reply  on  that  ground.  I  meet 
the  Senator  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  ordinance. 
I  assert  boldly  that  the  disposition  this  bill  proposes  to  make 
of  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  within  the  new  States,  ifl 


a  durable  arrangement  may  be  n 
eatisfactoiy  to  both  parties. 

Tbe  Senator  further  objects, 
its  proTisions  would  be  extende 
States  which  may  hereafter  be  8 
must  say,  I  see  no  mch  necessit 
flioQ  ie,  that  such  would  be  tb 
dictate.  According  to  my  mode 
we  may  derive  from  the  sales  c 
ndmission,  is  not  to  be  compaiet 
pendence  as  a  sovereign  member 
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The  American  Constitntion  is  the  most  wonderftil  work  ever  stmck  off,  at  a  glren 
time,  by  the  brain  and  porpose  of  man."— William  £.  Guldbtonx. 
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Mr.  Qeorgt  Bancroft,  in  his  eij^hty-second  year— an  age  which  few  men  reach,  and  at 
which  few  of  those  who  do  reach  it  retain  the  diapositloii  or  the  capacity  for  protracted 
literary  labor— aenda  out  to  the  world  a  work  which,  in  its  cleameae  and  atrength  of  diction. 
Its  breadth  of  acope.  ita  wealth  of  flreah  material,  and  iu  pbiloaophic  grasp  of  erenta  ana 
their  cauaea,  would  nave  reflected  honor  upon  bla  prime.  Hia  *  Biatory  of  thu  Formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  America'  may  be  viewed  cither  aa  a  continna- 
tion  of  hia  previona  *  History  of  the  United  States,*  or  aa  an  independent  wcrlc;  and, 
▼iewed  in  either  aapect,  it  ia  a  c^tribntion  to  our  literature  of  aingnlar  value  and  Impor- 
tauce.' '— Lofton  JoumaL 

**  It  ia  nearly  a  half-century  since  George  Bancroft  publiahed  the  flrat  volume  of  the 
work  by  which  hia  reputation  haa  chiefly  been  made,  and  on  which  alone  it  will  reat  in 
after-time.  He  now  givea  to  the  world  two  additional  vohimea  of  his  coloaaal  under- 
taking, for,  although  poaaossing  another  title,  they,  in  truth,  are  but  a  part  of  the  work 
begnn  ao  long  ago.  *— A>tff  York  Tinua. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  E.  H.  Leckt,  author  of  **  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,'*  etc.  Yoluroes  III  and  lY,  extending 
from  the  accession  of  George  III  to  1784,  the  opening  year  of  Pitt*s  first 
ministry,  and  covering  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  Published 
by  arrangement  with  the  author.  Large  12mo.  Uniform  with  Vols.  I  and 
II,  of  which  new  editions  are  now  ready.    The  4  vols.,  cloth,  |2.26  each. 

"This  section  of  the  work  covers  the  flrat  twenty-two  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III, 
a  period  which,  in  its  bearing  on  constitntlonal.  i-olit leal,  and  rocial  problems,  was  the 
most  pregnant  In  the  modem  nlstory  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  diiilne  these  momentous 
years  that  the  relation  of  the  Cro¥m  to  a  MiniMry  representing  the  uonse  of  Commons 
was  definitely  flxed,  that  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform  and  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  CathoMc  disabilities  were  distinctly  recognized,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  pre»»  acquired  unprecedented  weight  cmong  political  agencies,  and  called  for 
new  guaranteea  of  freedom  by  chanzea  in  the  In  w  of  libel.  Tbia  waa  the  period  of  Burke'a 
moat  potent  and  exemplary  activity,  of  tho  Mlddle«ez  election  in  which  Wilkea  played  a 
part  analosona  to  that  taken  by  Bradlaugh  in  ciir  own  day,  of  the  miniatrica  of  Bute, 
urenville.  Rockingham,  Chatham,  Shelbnme,  and  the  younger  Pitt. 

*'  At  home  and  abroad  thia  quarter  of  a  century  was  memorable  for  conquests  and  rev- 
olutions. The  aflkirs  of  the  Ea.^t  Indian  Company  were  administered  by  Clive,  and  the 
vaat  accessions  of  territory  in  Bengal  were  anpplemented  by  thote  re^sulting  from  tho  war 
with  Uyder  All.  In  America  the  discontent  of  the  thirteen  coloniea  had  ripened  toto 
open  revolt,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  contest  are  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  up  to  the 
last  year  of  exbanf> tion  and  inaction  which  preceded  theflnol  peace.  Hfmnltar.eouawith 
this  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  erowth  of  political  discontent  in 
Ireland,  which  culminated  in  the  demand  for  legislative  independence.  All  of  these  topics 
are  can; fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Lecky.  ond  the  spirit  which  ho  evinces  is  so  candid  and 
impartial  that  his  conclusions  will  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect,  even  where  ^ey 
run  counter  to  the  reader's  Individual  opinions  and  predilections.''— JVtfv  York  Sun, 
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self  of  all  ine  recent  light  thrown  by  philological  research  on  the  aniials  of  tbe  East  Th« 
work  is  well  sapplled  with  maps.''— X^.  C.  K.  Adanui  Mamial  t^ BiMtorical  JJUrotmn. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  CONSFDERATIONS  OM  THE  CAUSES  OF 
THE  GRAJfDEUR  AJfD  DECADENCE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

A  New  Translation,  together  with  an  Introduction,  Critical  and  ninsfeimtSYB 

Notes,  and  an  Analytical  Index.    Bj  Jxhu^akir.    Being  incidentally  m 

Rational  Discussion  of  the  Phenomena  and  the  Tendencies  of  Historj  in 

General     12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

**Mr.  Jehu  Baker  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Enffllsb-BpeaklBg  people  by  prodoehif 
a  new  and  admirable  translation  of  Montcsqnien^s  *  Considerations  on  the  Graudenr  aaa 
Decadence  of  the  Romans.*  Bat  Mr.  Baker  Lias  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  tbe  sin- 
pie  work  of  translation.  Many  foot-notes  hSTe  been  added  tbrongbont  theToInme.eac^ 
chapter  is  followed  by  an  extended  and  elnborate  note,  and  a  careftd  analytical  index 
greatly  increases  the  ralne  of  the  work  for  purposes  of  reference.**— iiofATii  twisr. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL,  AND  THEIR  PLACE  TK  HIS- 
TORY, TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY  B.  C.  Bj  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  ^  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church."     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

"  It  is  not  every  Professor  of  Hebrew  whose  academical  lectures  would  fhraish  forth 
such  a  rich  feast  as  now  lies  before  us.  Even  the  happy  few  who  know  something  of  the 
fhcts  of  tbe  Bible  will  learn  much  from  the  felicitonsnees  of  the  present  expoftltlon.  Tot 
Mr.  Robertson  Smith  is  not  only  a  ^ftall  man/  but  has  a  sinffukr  ^ift  of  making  a  hard 
subject  intelligible.  ...  He  loves  to  blow  away  the  mists  of  cootroreray  and  iHiow  the 
truth  in  all  its  attractive  simplicity."— 7%<  Aoademy, 

THE  VISION  OF  ESTHER.  By  Chables  Di  Eat.  A  sequel  to  « The 
Vision  of  Nimrod ;  an  Oriental  Romance  in  Verse.'*    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50l 

"  This  work  belongs  to  a  new  time,  to  a  new  class  of  readen  and  thinkers,  and  to  a 
Ihture  ii;roup  of  poets.  It  will  grow  upon  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  public  as  in- 
dependent effort  always  dees.  Mr.  De  Kay  has  an  ununial  mastery  of  language;  and  tt 
would  be  hard  to  find  more  beantiihUy  written  verse,  of  a  vigorous  and  natural  woti^  than 
one  can  easilv  dit>cover  in  this  poem.  It  need  only  be  added  that  *  Briber/  like  the  poetiT 
of  M.  Sally-Pmdhomme,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time.  The  movement  of  thought,  of 
discovery,  of  aspiration,  is  in  a  straight  Tine.  No  one  can  fail  to  ree  the  line.  Tbe  poet 
must  run  as  the  world  runs ;  and  Mr.  De  Kay  is  at  least  one  American  poet  who  haa  flslt 
the  tire  of  his  age.  He  will  live  longer  than  the  imitators  of  Longfellow  and  BiyanL*'— 
New  York  T%me$, 

Ii.  Ii.  I«« ;  OR,  FIFTY  IiAW  LESSONS.  Embradng  all  the  Tecfanled 
Points  of  Business  Law.  By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  &  S.  Bosineas 
College,  Newark,  N.  J.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.26. 


For  Bok  by  all  bookadUn;  or  9etU  by  mail,  poat-paidf  on  reee^  of  prim, 
Now  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  1,  8,  de  6  Bond  Street. 
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